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PREFACE, 


Arasic is talked differently in Algiers, in Malta, in 
Egypt, in Syria, in Bagdad, and among the Arabs of 
the desart. Nowhere! is the Arabic of the Koran and 
of poetry spoken. The difference of the old and new 
is similar in many respects to that between the Greek 
of Homer and the Greek dialects at the time of 
Xenophon. No modern can without pedantry and 
absurdity speak in the older dialect. When he com- 
poses poetry, he may write as Hariri, if he can; just 
as an Athenian or Alexandrian, if he chose to adopt 
dactylic hexameters, might use the dialect of Homer. 
When the Arab now writes prose, he obscures the chasm 
which separates his dialect from the ancient, by omitting 
the vowel points, which used to distinguish the cases of 
the noun and the moods of the verb. While learned 
men struggle to forbid the phrase Moprrn Arabic, and 
will have it that the language has not changed (as if 
change were not a necessity of nature and a condition 


U See BS. 
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of growth), they yet distinctly confess that these final 
vowels‘are not and may not be sounded. But their 
omission so mutilates the old grammar, as in itself to 
constitute a new dialect. Moreover the words in use 
have largely changed, especially those in most frequent. 
_recurrence. A huge mass of meanings have become 
obsolete. The dictionaries mischievously heap together, - 
without distinction, the senses which belong to different 
ages or places, and call that “Arabic.” Even con- 
cerning the Thousand and One Nights, which is more 
recent than the age esteemed classical, the learned Mr. 
Lane confesses that it is often impossible, “out of 
twenty or more significations which are borne by one 
Arabic word,” to be sure which was intended by the 
author. He declares that the style of that book is 
neither classical, nor is it that of familiar conversation, 
but is almost as different from the one as from the other. 
I hope that I need no further defence for insisting that 
to learn the Modern Arabic is not to learn the Ancient, 
and to learn the Ancient is not to learn the Modern. 
Although the local dialects differ considerably, the 

difference is superficial, as in other cases of provin- 
cialism. When Arabs write avery unpretending letter, 
they lay aside a part of their local peculiarity. Mer- 
cantile letters from Syria to Bagdad, or Bussora, or 
Tunis, are a rough representation of “Modern” Arabic, 
as distinct on the one hand from the purely local 
dialects, on the other from the classical language. 
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Catafago’s English-Arabic Dictionary evidently aims 
at this mark. A fuller and far richer exhibition of the 
same is in the Arab newspapers; ‘which, whether pub- 
lished in Algiers or at Beirout, are in a dialect and 
style closely alike. To this may be added numerous 
publications of recent years, which exhibit the Arabs 
_ struggling to put off provincialism, and assume a 
common medium of thought. Such is what I under- 
stand by Modern Arabic, only its want of vowel-points 
leaves many minor problems unsolved.. If any one has 
urgent need to understand Lancashire talk, he must go 
into Lancashire to learn it: so he must. go to Algiers, 
or to Aleppo, to learn the local dialect. But if he 
wish to learn English, he will do best to learn first, 
neither the jargon of our peasants, nor the poetry of 
Spencer or Chaucer. Such easy prose or familiar lan- 
guage as educated Englishmen use, must be his begin- 
ning. He will afterwards go with advantage into 
any special field of English. The same applies to 
Arabic. 

A peculiarity of the present Hand-book is its sys- 
tematic preference of a European type, and its effort to 
put that type on a basis which should, remove all objec- 
tion to its permanent use. This has been a favourite 
object with the writer for more than the third part of a 
century, after his early experience of the great and 
needless difficulties which the current imperfect mode 
of writing Arabic involves. He did not then know 
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that Volney had long since promulgated the same doc- 
trine: but the moment that a European understands 
the nature of the case, it needs not even experience to 
show the hardship now gratuitously inflicted on the 
learner. What would be thought of an English 
teacher’s common sense, if, when a Frenchman desired 
to learn English, he should insist on teaching it him by 
a form of writing which omitted short vowels? Nay, 
if a Frenchman, ignorant of English, desired to read 
English short-hand, we should regard it as an insanity 
in him to refuse to learn our language and our long- 
hand first. If any one deny this, further argument is 
useless. The sole real question is that of fact: does 
the current literature omit vowels? It does, except for 
poetry; and the vowels of poetry do not show the 
actual pronunciation of prose and of cultivated speech. 
At present a learner is thrown on the dictionary, to fix 
many of the vowels: and since in learning languages 
we must forget much, and we remember only. by 
frequent repetition, he may have to look out in his 
dictionary ten times, to know how to pronounce one 
word, even if the context show him its meaning. Then, 
alas! the best modern dictionary (that! of Bocthor) is 
seldom pointed: in consequence of which, as I am now 
aware, I used often to put wrong vowels to the words 
which I learned from that dictionary. When the gram- 


1 Only French-Arabic: one cannot look out an Arabic word in it; nor 
indeed in Catafago, with his alphabetic arrangement, 
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matical analysis of a word is already known, gram- 
matical rules will often settle the short vowels; but 
how to analyze the word, is perhaps the very problem 
to be solved; or whether the word is to be active or 
passive, is doubted. Moreover, so few of the people are 
educated, that their enunciation is very obscure. To | 
learn the true vowels by the ear, is to the foreigner all 
but impossible. When the books and even the dic- 
tionaries alike evade to inform him, whence is he to 
learn? Grant that every one will wish ultimately to 
read the native short-hand; still, the speediest way to 
attain the power, is, by first learning the language in 
long-hand, exactly as if we were dealing with English. 

Some years back I printed a hand-bill on this subject, 
exhibiting a system of European transliteration, and 
closing with the following passage :— 


“TV. Apvantaces oF A Evropean Typz.—1. It will split 
the difficulties to Europeans learning Arabic, and to Arabs 
learning a European tongue. We shall be able to grapple, 
first with the language, and afterwards with the Arab type, 
and the Arab conversely. 2. What in contemplating new 
literature is of high importance,—it will lessen the expense 
of printing. 3. It will give to the Arabs capital letters, 
Roman letters and Italics; for many reasons valuable, espe- 
cially in facilitating reference by a mere glance of the eye, 
' and in preventing proper names from being mistaken for un- 
known common words. 4. By a more perfect punctuation, 
and by quotation marks, our type has advantage over even 
“the most carefully pointed Arab text, in ease and quickness 
of reading. Much greater is its advantage in ease and cer- 
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tainty over an unpointed text. 5. It will aid foreigners and 
natives to enlarge their vocabulary. At present, with an un- 
pointed text, even the native is apt to make ridiculous or 
disgusting blunders, if he dare to put vowels at random to a 
word previously unknown. 6. It will enable Arabs to write 
foreign names unchanged, or nearly unchanged ; as Europeans 
do. Now, their attempts at foreign names are ludicrous, and 
‘involve enormous error. 7. Small Arab types strain the eyes 
of readers painfully; an important topic to Bagdad, Syria, 
and Egypt, where weak eyes and blindness are so terrible a 
scourge. 8. Few of even professed scholars ever gain the 
same intimate familiarity with an alphabet totally foreign, as 
with their own. If the Arabs need European instructors,— 
if they need Europeans to co-operate in producing for them 
a new literature, (without which they can have no national re- 
surrection,)—they must be willing to accept our alphabet. 
By it they will multiply a hundredfold their aid from Europe, 
and will facilitate their own access to European literature. 
9. By duly writing the double system of vowels, the imagina- 
tion of Arab readers will be set more upon them, to the 
certain softening of Arab elocution, and a great lessening of 
its fatigue. At present, from the habit of writing conso- 
nants only, the intense effort to distinguish them leads to a 
spasmodic and hideous harshness, quite needless when the 
distinctive vowel sounds are duly heard. 10. So also the 
foreigner, who often proves permanently unable to execute 
some of the consonants correctly, will yet,—by cultivating 
the vowel sounds carefully, in which he is more apt,—attain 
a pronunciation always intelligible, never ridiculous, and at a 
short distance will seem to speak correctly. For vowels are 
heard further and clearer than consonants. 11. Whatever 
develops intellect, excites zeal for research into antiquity. A 
really new Literature, in European type, under European 
influence, will not make the students of the old literature 
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- fewer; but will enable them to pursue it more fruitfully, wath 
minds more powerful to select and to fuse.” 

I distributed this hand-bill in many quarters, and re 
ceived several letters. One learned gentleman briefly 
replied, that he “could not see any use in my proposed 
change,”’—entirely ignoring the eleven uses which I 
had enumerated. -Similar rebuffs came from other 
quarters. I suppose, therefore, I must count on nothing 
but opposition from the learned, who seem to me dis- 
posed much to underrate the difficulties which they have 
surmounted, or indisposed to smooth the way of learners- 
When the field of learning is ‘infinite, it is with me a 
erime to increase difficulty. I do not write for the 
learned, but to aid the unlearned: hence I appeal to 
the latter alone ;—to those who have good sense, but no 
acquaintance with this particular language. 

I have been a learner of languages for more than 
fifty years past, and have learned much of a few lan- 
guages, a little of many. I know what makes them 
easy, and what hard: and I positively attest that this 
Arabic type is an enormous and gratuitous increase of 
difficulty; pre-eminently as to words in which the 
vocalization is really uncertain,—in which case one is 
ever learning and unlearning, and wrongly (perhaps) 
blaming one’s memory. It is astonishing that either 
protest or reasoning should be needed on a matter so 
plain. Suppose us not to be learners, but already 
learned. We take up a book,—say, a newspaper, and 
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try to read it. To put the right vowels is impossible, 
until the eye has glanced forward in the sentence; for 
it may contain half a dozen words with doubtful vowels, 
which can only be adjusted by studying the whole. If 
the three words A, B, C be doubtful, each depends on 
the other two, as well as on the words which have no 
doubt. For instance,! In ceteb, means, If he shall have 
written ; Enna ceteb, That he has written; In cotib, If 
it shall have been written; Enna cotib, That it was 
written; Enna cotob, That books—; and Inna cotob, 
Verily books—or—As for books—: and which of these 
is correct, depends on what is coming. The text writes 
all six perfectly alike. Thus every time one refers to a 
sentence, it has to be studied anew. The paper generally 
blots, if one try to insert vowel points in ink: hence I 
find it takes less time to write out in full, with my own | 
pen, a work which I want to study, than refer to the 
unpointed Arabic text. Why natives make light of 
this, it is not my part to explain: but, whatever facility 
they have, it is none the easier to foreigners. If, then, 
we (or illiterate natives) desire to become expert in. the 
short-hand, it is wise first to learn the language 
thoroughly in /omg-hand. At present it is difficult or 
impossible to -get. prose works that have the vowel 
points marked. The deficiency of stops, the absence 
of parentheses, and the mingling of words, aggravate 
other difficulties. 


‘It may also be read, Eun, ceted, He groaned, he wrote. 
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The task which I have taken on myself cannot be 
done perfectly by me. If a learned Arab could have 
enthusiasm for it, and had (as perhaps some may have) — 
as keen an ear for the English, French, and Italian 
sounds as I have; and had been educated in European 
grammar as I have; and knew as well as I, where 
Europeans are apt to go wrong, and what “they 
need ;—he would execute this task better than I. No 
foreigner can know, in delicate cases, what vocalization 
is, on the whole, best—neither pedantic nor vulgar. I 
can but collate the pronunciations sanctioned by Faris, 
by C. de Perceval, by Cherbonneau, by De Braine, 
by Léon and Hélot, side by side with my own re- 
miniscences and my own MSS. written in Syria and 
Bagdad, making allowance for a French ear, and the 
peculiar deficiency of certain simple short vowels in 
French. - After all, the delicate cases are few and 
exceptional. I am obliged to give directions for pro- 
nunciation, and my directions have no pretence to be 
perfect. . But if they could be perfect, they would still 
be insufficient. No Englishman can learn from a book 
to pronounce French correctly, and the same is true of 
Arabic, whether a native write it, or a foreigner. 

The educated natives themselves vary among them- 
selves, especially concerning the fine and coarse vowels; 
a distinction which exists, but is not acknowledged in’ © 

‘writing, even when vowel points are added. Between 
a and e there is often much uncertainty; as, whether 
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to say Jadied,! f. Jadieda (new), or Jedied, f. Jediede : 
but it is no more important than the question whether 
command, basket, should be pronounced with the broad 
Ttalian @ of Middlesex, or with narrow a, as in midland 
and northern counties. In some of these details I 
perhaps have not attained consistency of spelling. | 
Nevertheless, not only is our vowel system immeasur- 
ably superior to theirs, but as. regards types for con- 
sonants, our resources are really great. Greek gives 
us three letters, @ a r, identical with w» 4 ¢. Hebrew 
(a square type, easily harmonized with the Roman,) 
gives four letters, nyny, identical with b (¢ te: 
English, in C Q X, has three superfluous letters; we 
may add long Z of old English. It only remains to 
use such resources judiciously. 

In India European types are extensively used to 
write the native languages. Our missionaries employ 
-them in Africa, in the Pacific, and everywhere else, 
with more or less skill. The objections urged by some 
of the learned are astonishingly superficial, such as, 
that it is “against the genius of a language to bring 
in a foreign alphabet.”” They might seem to think 
that the Arabic alphabet had grown out of the soil 
with the language. Notoriously, it was adapted from 
the Cufic, by the very clumsy method of points, such 
as we often employ upon Roman letters. The single 
Pheenician alphabet has been modified into Greek, 


‘ In Aleppo I always heard Jedied, in Bagdad (I think) Jadied. 
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Coptic, Gheez, Amharic, Etruscan, and Roman; also 
into KHstrangelo-Syrian, Cufic, Syriac, Samaritan, 
Hebrew, and Arabic. Very few languages indeed 
have had an alphabet made for their express use; and 
if there were more such, they would only vex us the 
more. ne 
Volney suggested the right thing, but his characters 
did not at all harmonize with Roman type. The letters 
ought to adapt themselves also to Italics, and be easy 
for joining hand, if possible. To dots there are grave 
objections. A single dot cannot be large enough to 
strike the eye, without being ugly: the printer there- 
fore is sure in the long run to make it hurtfully small. 
Also in MS. it easily looks like a blot, and mistakes 
arise as to which letter it is meant to affect ; hence it 
impedes quick writing. A zero is better than a dot; 
yet this blots in writing, and is not so good as a con- 
tinuous train of the pen. Besides, as I now know, 
unless a printer cut new types, the zero pushes the 
' letters apart. Accents, and the apostrophe, are wanted. 
for their own purposes, and in maps’ all such things 
are mischievous. If new types must be cut, it is well 
to make the forms as perfect as may be. 

The objects to be gained by a system of European 
transliteration are so great, that the eleven arguments 
quoted. above rather allude to than develop them. 
Something more must be here added. A sound know- 
ledge of geography lies at the basis of modern culture, 
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and for it MAPs are necessary. Without this know- 
ledge the Orientals must remain as children, with weak, 
empty, and delusive ideas concerning other nations; 
incapable of receiving instruction by books or news- 
papers. But who will engrave maps for Turks, Arabs, 
and Persians in the type of their native MSS? what 
publisher in Paternoster Row or New York will under- 
- take the speculation? And if such maps existed, what 
native seeking information would be able to read them, 
traversed by dots innumerable in irregular direc- 
tions? An Arab may afford to turn into embroidery 
sacred texts with which he is familiar: but if one inter- 
lace in a map foreign names unknown to him, they 
must be unintelligible in such a character. Only maps: 
with a very few names, such as are in our children’s 
schools, could be legible.. The Arab vowel points, 
utterly insufficient as they are to express foreign names, 
would entangle the problem worse than ever; for, the 
objections to using them and to dispensing with them 
are alike powerful. But we may further ask, Is Inp1a 
never to receive modern cultivation? or is any one 
insane enough to suggest that the English Government 
will go to the expense of maps in the Devanagari and 
Tamil character?—a character far less embarrassing 
than that of Arabia. It will be replied,—< Of course 
all Indians who desire western cultivation must learn 
to read the names on European maps.”’ By the same 
reason we are claiming nothing great, in expecting 
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Arabs to make themselves masters of two kinds of 
type, and learning to transliterate. Most evident is 
it, that the world cannot afford to indulge in separate 
atlases for Arabia, for Bengal, for the South of India, 
~ for Burma, for China. For all these peoples a pre- 
requisite of cultivation is, to learn the characters and 
use the maps of Europe. Not indeed our languages ; 
that would be a condition too hard to fulfil, a condition 
which no despot could enforce. But if a beneficent 
Sultan were to establish schools for Arabs, and were to 
teach Arabic in them through a European type solely, 
this could not be felt as a hardship, in a country where 
so very small a fraction of the natives can put right 
vowels to the simplest native text. 

And this seduces me into a political remark. England 
at vast expense sustains an embassy at Constantinople, 
and a fleet in the Mediterranean, for the sake (it is 
said) of English interests in the East. When we in- 
quire what interests are intended, nothing else is dis- 
coverable but that we desire to maintain in Turkey 
“ good will to our commerce, our religion, and our com- 
munications with India.” Men not the least acute in 
the English Parliament have avowed their belief that 
our diplomacy and our fleets have no tendency to pro- 
mote this “ good will,” but rather the contrary. With- 
out venturing on so large a question, one may be 
permitted to assert, that if half the expense of our 
Mediterranean fleet were retrenched, and the money 
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spent under the direction of our Consuts in free schools 
for the native population of Turkey,—to instruct them 
in Geography and the elementary knowledge to which 
it is the key, by the intervention of the European 
character and European maps ;—it would do more in © 
fifteen years to promote the intelligence and prosperity 
of Turkey, and with it all the solid and legitimate 
interests of England, than ambassadors and fleets can 
do in five hundred years. 3 

P.S.—Since the above was in the printer’s hands, I 
have seen the remarkable statements of Mr. Palgrave, 
that in the N. E. of Arabia, which he has opened to our 
knowledge, the people preserve in daily talk the final 
vowels of classical Arabic. Since no discussion of such 
_a topic can here find place, it must suffice to remark, 
that if the people of that region talk the language 
current 1300 years ago in Mecca, it is now a strictly 
local peculiarity. In no case can the population, spread 
over the vast surface hitherto known, adopt the ancient 
dialect, as to its final vowels, or as to words and their 
eurrent senses. 
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HANDBOOK OF MODERN ARABIC, 


4-PART I.— PRONUNCIATION AND WRITING. 


§ 1. VOWEL SOUNDS. 


1. Pronounce a ordinarily as in mutable, coachmdn, or nearly 
as u in mud. Thus, Bann, coffee-bean; Madd, he stretched ; 
Rabb, lord; are sounded as English bun, mud, rub. 

Yet with strong h (h) and Ain (7) the a is sharpened 
into French a of salon; which happens in some other words 
not easy to enumerate, as Ana, I; Aahr, back (sound it, 
An-a). Perhaps / in Aahr, affects the a. 

2. Short ¢ is for the most part sounded nearly as in mén, 
béll, only not quite so clear. (Whether indistinctness is 
‘here any virtue, may be judged differently in different pro- 
vinces.) Thus, Jeb-al, a mountain; Bel-ad, a district; Med- 
iena, a city; Ceb-ier, great. [The Englishman must not 
pronounce Jé-bal, Bélad, nor Mediena, Czbier.] Thus also, 
El, the; Tell, hill; Ente, thou; Emte, when? Bel, but. 

Nevertheless, e, like a, in many words takes a second sound, 
viz., that of English # in man, which is a sound not normal 
1 
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in French and Italian. This sharpened sound of ¢ may be 
heard especially, (1) in connection with ¢ or h; as in Ecbar, 
greater; Ecéer, more; Lec, to thee: where Lec is to be 
sounded as English Jack, and Bec (in thee) like English back. 
(2) In certain contrasts, such as Néfes, breath, Nefs, self; 
Béred, hail, Bard, cold; the second e¢ of the dissyllable is 
sharpened so that an Englishman might write Nef-as, Ber-ad. 
Indeed in Pasel, honey, I always heard the ¢ as our sharp a. 

3. If certainty could be attained, it might be well to write 
a é for the sharper sounds of short a and e; thus we should 
have Ana, I; Adhr, back; Enté, thou; Berdd or Beréd, hail ; 
Béc, in (or with) thee. I awhile attempted this, but found 
too many doubtful cases, and too much uncertainty whether 
I was pursuing laws of the language or provincial accent. - 
On the whole I think that *, A, and ¢ tend to modify e into 
sharp English a, as tends to sharpen a: thus “Em, or; 
“Emma, but; “Emr, affair. There are not less than four 
different sounds of these two short vowels, which the Arabs 
either omit, or express by the single mark which they call 
FatBa. 

4. Long a (4) is at least as broad as in father, mask, of the 
South of England. Indeed with Q the 4 is apt to take the 
deep sound of our au aw in haul, bawl. So too in the word 
Allah, God, which an Englishman would be apt to write 
ULlauh. 

5. Long e (é) is as the vowel in dare, bear, hair, their, 
there. It is probably old Greek , nearly French é, or é. 
Many English families or even counties so mince the @ in 
grasp, basket, castle, command, as to yield the sound of this é ; 
but in the South of England it is only heard before 7. 
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6. Short ¢ is as with us in Jitéle pin. This sound being 
unknown to the French (who are prone to say leetle peen), 
one is apt to be misled by French notation which aims to 
transcribe Arabic. In Min, from; Li, to; Tilf, waste; Mel-ie, 
‘king; Sinn, a tooth; Mafrib, sunset; Menzil, lodging; the 
short 7 is as clear as in English. [In many words the vulgar 
are quite indistinct, merging it in 0, vu, ore. Thus I always 
heard Bela, without; which Faris writes Bila for the English 
learner. The word is a modern formation; but analogy re- 
quires Bila, so I follow Faris. And in some other words, in 
spite of provincialism, I cling to the classical kisra, where 
we have classical guidance.] Observe,—never to pronounce 
final short ¢ as @. | 

7. Long 7 is as in English machine. It may be written é 
to save space; but to economize the circumflex, I write 7e 
for it, as in our field. Thus Tien, figs; Mediena, city; 
Fetiele, wick [not Frtielc, rather Fet-ielé ]. 

8. Short o is ordinarily as‘our 00 in good. Yet when 
accented in a closed syllable it is rather the French 0, as 
- Octéb, write thou; Kobz, bread. 

. 9. Our long o in stone, according to Catafago, is not Arabic 
at all. Yet the Christians and Jews in Aleppo pretty clearly 
say Youm, a day (with the vowel sound of English boat); so . 
Loan, a colour, etc. In strictness this is a Diphthong. 
English oa is only an approximation to it, yet it is an ap- 
proximation which will never be misunderstood. In fact, 
there are here two sounds, which I write ew, au. Of these 
eu approaches to oa, 0 in boat, bone, and au to ou in our, sound. 
The Arabic utterance is here less pure and single than the 
English ; two vowels are heard in imperfect combination 
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Thus Yeum, day (nearly Yoam), Dau, buttermilk (nearly 
Dow). In fact Daw4, medicine, is sounded exactly as Eng- 
lish Dow-a [compare dower], and might in Arabic be written 
Daua without impropriety. . 

10. Short w is intended for French u in bureau. In Syria 
both o and 7@ often degenerate into w; especially when o is 
repeated. Thus they say Cutob for Cotob, books; Jubon for 
Jobon, cheese; Fulfol for Folfol, pepper; Muxmox for Mox- 
mox, apricots. 

11. Dotted 6 represents the German sound, nearly French 
eu in hewreux, jeune. In Syria u is often corruptly sounded 
6, as FoXAa, for FudAa, silver; Hovsan, for husan, horse. 

12. By uz I represent the long French uw in dune, perhaps 
old Greek uw. 

13. The diphthong ou is to be sounded as in French, or in 
English you. This might be written @ to save space; but 
the fewer circumflexes the better. 

14. The diphthong 6u is a very obscure sound, but perhaps 
is that of French oew in soewr, sister. Compare old Ionic wu. 

15. The diphthong ad is very near to English 7 in fire, tile ; 
as Kair, good; Kail, horses; Tair, other. No one can be 
misunderstood, or can seem absurd, who exactly utters here 
the English vowel. Yet the Mohammedan Arabs give some- 
where more of the double sound. 

16, The same remark applies to the diphthong e¢. Never- 
theless it is all but identical with English e7, ey, in vel, grey, 
which is the same sound as in maid, pale. Thus Leil, night, 
would be written Lale, or Lail, or Leyl by an Englishman, 
The combinations ve, wi; et, at; ou, du; eu, au; might 
with equal grammatical propriety be written iy, wy; ey, 
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ay; ow, ow; ew, aw. But such notation would probably be 
less acceptable to Western readers. 


§ 2. CONSONANT SOUNDS. 


17. There are twenty-eight consonants. I call seven mas- 
culine or coarse ; seven feminine or fine; fourteen neuter or 
medial. The neuters are—six liquids, 1, m, n, r, w, y; three 
aspirates, 0, k, [; also the five letters f, b, d, j, x. 

18. The liquids are sounded exactly as in English, if you 
carefully retain everywhere for 7 its full vibration (as in the 
Irish mouth), even before a consonant, or at the end of a 
word: as in Barr, terra firma; Bard, cold, sudst. [for which 
an Englishman is prone to write Burrad, as though it were a 
dissyllable ]. 

19. Of the aspirates, 0 is as in Greek, or English ¢f in 

thin, breath, K, I are commonly written Kh, Gh; the 
former being German ch in auch, or rougher still, as in Swit- 
zerland. I is to K exactly as B to P, D to T. Arabic 
Ghain (I') is fundamentally the modern Greek I’ or Dutch 
gh, only exaggerated. It is our Northumberland “burr,” 
the consonant heard in gargling. Many Frenchmen and 
Germans lisp R into I’; hence Hanoteau (in Zouave) treats 
the Ghain as a modified R: but this obscures its relation to 
the aspirated K. In fact, R, K, I, are all alike vibratory, 
and I’ has no more of R than this common property. The 
Arabs say Tefarfor (TEYARIOR) for gargling the throat ; 
a word suggested by the sound. 

In MS. I am accustomed to write G g for Arabic a and 
Kk for ral which involves no inconvenience while we deal 
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with Arabic alone. But for certain languages into which 
Arabic enters,—as Zouave, Persian, Turkish,—this is ob- 
jectionable; since G is there wanted for its English sound; 
and it seems a pity to waste Greek I’, when we have it to 
our hand. Even in Arabic, English G is often useful for 
writing proper names; as in Gidna (Guiana), Gienia ( Guinea), 
Ingliez (English), Ingilterra (Hngland). Indeed in a few 
Arab nouns the English hard g is heard: thus Nargiel for 
Narjiel, cocoanut; Dongola, a heron. It is regarded as a 
peculiarity of the Egyptian dialect always to harden the 
Jiem (~—) into Giem, which is an approach to Hebrew. But 
no further notice will be here taken of this. 

20. F, b, d, j, are sounded as in English: only perhaps 
the d is slightly dental, as with French and Italians. For 7 
the French write dj, the Germans dsch, which are too clumsy 
for transliteration, and grammatically objectionable, especially 
when the letter has to be doubled. Finally, # here repre- 
sents English sh, as in Portuguese, not without historical 
excuse; for w of Latin stood for Greek &, and the represen- 
tive of this in Phenician and Egyptian seems to have de- 
generated into the sé and sh. But convenience is here the 
chief argument. We cannot afford to waste the z. 

21. P and V are found only in foreign words, as Vapour, a 
steamboat, which will probably prove an inevitable noun. 
Marceb-a-nar, (fireship) suggests a different thing. In such 
names as Petersburgh, Paris, Vienna, Valparaiso, we need 
Pand V. [Also in Persian, Turkish, Zouave, the sounds of 
English teh and French 7 are found, as well as the hard 
English g. These three are all marked in Turkish type by a 
triple dot (*) which in MS. is habitually imitated by the 
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circumflex (*). A triple dot has none of the disadvantages 
in printing which a single dot involves. It is not mistaken , 
for a blot on the MS.; and it is legible without being so 
large as to appear an ugly spot in the types. Hence I think 
that c, j,, § surmounted by a triple dot will not ill represent 
e ae J, if oceasion require, in Indian or African languages. 
Nevertheless, if I { be adopted for E> our simple G g suffices 
for Persian Caf. ] 

22. The seven feminine or fine consonants are s, z, t, A, 
c,h, *. S never has the sound of z, but is everywhere sharp. 
T is slightly dental, and in Algiers tends to degenerate into 
ts, as with the Kabails or Algerine Berbers. A a is as in 
modern Greek, or our flat #2 in the, this. OC is nearly our f, 
bunt forwarder in the mouth, and more mincing; as is the 
the case with s, z, ¢ also. The Turks interpose short 7¢ after 
¢, saying nearly (in English orthography) kiean or kyean for 
cén. But the Bedouins sound ¢ as our ch in chill, chant, 
latch ; and the learner who has no opportunity of hearing 
the true sound of Q will do best to give to C its Bedouin 
pronunciation ; otherwise he will almost inevitably confound it 
with Q. Even at Bagdad the Bedouin sound prevails, at least 
before ¢ and ¢, and it is in perfect analogy with the soft sound 
of 7, which is almost universal beyond Egypt. H is perhaps 
identical with English h. Finally * (which is called Hamze) 
is a mere Aiatus. We are made aware of it even in English, 
when we distinguish ‘‘an “ice pudding” from ‘a nice 
pudding ;” but an Arab would wish to write Anti*ochus, 
Italita, where it seems to us absurd to reckon the hiatus as 
a consonant. In such a word as Yes*el (he asks), the con- 
sonantal power of the hiatus is less obscure. 
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28. Between d or ¢ and a the Hamze in modern pro- 
nunciation generally becomes y; thus Mirsé*a (anchor) is 
Mirséya. Even Ma* (water) is pronounced May ; and so we. 
may write it, the radical letters being mwy. The Moham- 
medans make Hamze audible in Xai* (thing). Sometimes 
the Hamze between vowels changes to w (and is so written 
by the Arabs), especially when the preceding vowel is 0 or 
ou; as Mowellif (a composer) for Mo*ellif. 

24. The seven masculine or coarse consonants correspond 
with the feminine, each to each. They are 3. 3, T, A, q, h, 7; 
3, 3, Y, A, Q, H, ®. The two first are a pouting s and z. 
The lips are protruded, and (natives say) the tongue must be 
put between the teeth, with much danger of biting it. The 
form of S is borrowed from Hebrew ¥. The coarse ¢ (T) is 
familiar to us in Irish brogue, when water is pronounced. 
The upper gums (or even the palate) must be touched by a 
broad mass of the tongue, and the lips opened; while in the 
fine ¢ the root of the tooth is touched by the mere point of the 
tongue, and the lips drawn closer. The 4A is nearly dth of 
Englishmen, yet it is not a double sound, but a coarse a 
formed by a thick tongue on the gum; while in fine «a the 
tongue delicately touches the edge of the fore tooth. ‘Q is 
far deeper in the throat than our & (as ¢ is forwarder in the 
mouth than /), and is very soft,—2holly free from vibration. 
The foreigner finds his throat soon to become sore at the root 
_ of the tongue from a frequent utterance of Q. It is thought 
to be heard from the rooks when they say caw; hence Qaq 
(pronounced Qawgq) is Arabic for the crow, generically. Strong 
h (B) is often heard from Irishmen. It is wheezing and 
guttural, with something of a w in it at the beginning of a 
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word, as in our rare name Whewell. The force of air in the 
throat is considerable, and is strangely prolonged when it 
ends a word, as Melieh (good), R&R (he went). The letter 
Ain (7) is not merely a hiatus, like Hamze, but a muscular 
upward jerk of the chest and stomach, accompanied with an 
elevation of musical note to the vowel. It may be called a 
spasmodic emphasis, such as a stuttering man executes, when 
at last his vowel struggles out; as Darab (Arabs), Matz 
(goats), Rob? (quarter). A foreigner at first believes it is a 
vowel: and it is as much a semivyowel as s, st, h, which we 
seem able to sound by themselves. Grammatically it is 
treated as a pure consonant. 

25. In a few words either there is confusion between 4 and 
4, or 3 has changed its sound. Aahr (the back), Adhr (noon), 
KAolme (darkness), Naduif (clean), Dakm (bone); and in 
Syria Hafad (he preserved) ;—are pronounced with 4, though 
written (in Arab character) with 3 (4). But Salim (tyranni- 
eal), Salm (tyranny), are sounded with 3, as though it were 
a different réot from Adlme (darkness). [In classical dic- 
tionaries Naduif is dirty, and Naguif, clean /] 

26. The terminations -ieq, -iek, -ief, are uttered as if a 
short a were interposed before the final consonant. [This is 
Patha furtive of Hebrew.| It is peculiarly important in ex- 
pressing -ieq, as Tatieq (Patié-aq), old; since it at once 
discriminates Q from C. Possibly -ieh, -ouh equally have 
the furtive a. The learner must most carefully learn’ to dis- 
tinguish the terminations -ieT, -ieh, -ieh, as in Xanic?, 
shameful; Melieh, good; Cerieh, unpleasant. In -ieT the 
muscles of utterance jerk upwards. Melieh must be con- 
ceived of by the Englishman as Melié-thhh, with long con- 
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tinued wheezing; and Cerieh as Ceriehi, with final 7 pro- 
nounced very rapidly. : 

27. The true sound of @ and a, as explained above, is 
retained at Bagdad in familiar talk; also by the Bedouins, 
and in reading the Koran or poetry. No one can be mis- 
understood when he adheres to the correct sounds; and they 
are so easy to an Englishman, that he ought from the be- 
ginning to be punctiliously accurate. To corrupt @ into s 
or ¢, A into g or d, confuses words essentially different, and 
is a really mischievous deprayation of the language, though 
systematically practised by many even of the learned. To 
merge English thin into tin or sin, breathe into hanes or breed, 
is just the corruption here deprecated. 

28. Double consonants followed by a vowel must be dwelt 
on, as in Italian terra, bella. An Englishman.is apt to neg- 
lect, and indeed not to understand this. Yet we have it in 
meanness, soulless, which we should never pronounce meaness, 
_souless ; nor do we confound nice size with nice eyes, but we 
sound double s in the middle of the former. Only at the 
end of a word a double consonant cannot be uttered. It 
remains double for, mere grammatical reasons; as Modd 
(extend). 

29. The combination nd is properly sounded mb, as in 
Zenbiel (basket), pronounced Zembiel. Its plural is. Zenabiel, 
where » reappears. [In Syria I used to hear Jan’b, Jen’bi, 
as if with a short vowel elided, instead of Jambi (at my side). 
This is perhaps comparable to provincial English umbvrella, 
mushgaroom. | 

30. The combinations dt, at, At, Ot, Tt, are all sounded’ as 
tt: but for grammatical reasons they are not so written. 
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31. Vowels are of three classes, which (imitating native 
grammars) I call Fathites, Kisrites, Dhammites. They are 
thus arranged : 


: Fine é=e 
Fathi 
tes Coarse a a =a 
, 
i... Fin ie=i 
Kisrites e gene 
Coarse u ui =uy 
Dhammites Fine 2 SO 
Coarse 6 éu=6w 


SPECIAL DIPHTHONGS. 


Fine 


Coarse al=ay 


There is no grammatical difference between a fine and its 
corresponding coarse vowel or diphthong. The choice be- 
tween the two is determined by the nature of the contiguous 
consonants. Hence even in pointed Arabic they are not dis- 
tinguished. (Short ¢ or a is called FatHa, short ¢ or w Kisra, 
short o or 6 Aamma.] One general rule must guide us. 
There is a close affinity between the coarse consonants and the 
coarse vowel-sounds. Hyen so, the rule holds but imperfectly 
of Q, which only with Fathites and diphthongs takes the 


coarse sounds. 
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Learned grammars do not always lay stress on the double 
sound of the vowels, if they name it. Oberleitner, indeed, 
says (§ 4, 3): ‘The vowels have a double sound, emphatic 
with the emphatic consonants, soft with the other letters. 
This double sound in practical utterance needs peculiar care, 
lest words unlike in sense be confounded.” Caussin de Perceval, 
in his short but valuable modern grammar, lays chief stress 
on the difference of a, d from e, é. Of the rest he says 
merely, ‘The guttural and emphatic letters give to the 
vowels a vague sound which we cannot express by our 
vowels.” 

82. Toa foreigner the Arab consonants are so difficult, that 
unless he anxiously attends to the accompanying vowels he has 
a poor chance of avoiding ridiculous ambiguities. Vowels are 
more easily heard than consonants; and if we sound them 
rightly our errors in the consonants will often escape the ear. 
Hence to write this distinction of vowels, and let it impress 
imagination and memory, is to us of first importance. Even 
before the same consonant » the Arabs say Ana (I), Enté 
(thou), though they write the first vowel of each word alike. 
Every European writes A in the former word, E in the latter. 
Also Man? (who?) is sounded with the vowel of our bun, 
none, run. In regard to the neutral consonants there is great 
uncertainty whether the coarse or the fine vowels are to be- 
used. Even concerning Q before the Kisrites I have more 
than once changed my opinion. I have asked a person to 
pronounce to me the word Ges (Sun), and have been quite 
unable to ascertain whether Xams or Xems better denoted his 
utterance; for he appeared to go backward and forward be- 
tween the two, or to express something intermediate. So, 
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whether OaldGa or Geléde be better, may be differently decided 
at Bagdad and at Beirout. 

33. The fine or feminine consonants have a decided pre- 
ference for the fine vowel sounds; but they are sometimes 
overpowered by the proximity of a coarse consonant. It is 
laid down that in Wasa% (middle), SatH (flat roof), the % not 
merely imposes a (instead of ¢) on each word, but changes the 
sound of s (or allows it to be changed) into $; so that WaSat, 
Sath are a legitimate pronunciation. [So the Latin sounded 
scriptus for scribtus, optineo for obtineo.] Sometimes it 
affects orthography, Suqfa for Siq?a, hailstone. In a doubt- 
ful choice, as, between Bait and Beit (dwelling, lodging) the 
soft. ¢ seems a reason for preferring Beit, as in Syria. [Faris 
directs us to say Bait; but he also bid us say Al, Anta, Jabal, 
Tall, Malic, Madiena; which every European hears as El, 
Ente, Jebal, Tell, Melic, Mediena. | 

34. Immense ambiguities result from negligence of pro- 
nunciation as to coarse and fine sounds. Contrast— 


Fitna, sedition ; Futna, prudence. 
Sér, he proceeded ; Sar, he has become. 
Tebat, he followed; ‘abat, he printed. 
Seif, a sword ; Saif, summer. 
Seut, a whip; Saut, a voice, 
Silah, arms; Sulah, pacification. 
Semm, poison ; Samm, was deaf. 
Téb, repented ; Jab, was nice. 
Terec, he left ; Yaraq, he knocked. 
Cél, he measured ; Qal, he said. 

Cés, cup; : Qas, he measured. 


Sehil, easy ; Séhul, seacoast. 
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Ficr, thought ; Faqr, poverty. 

Hedd, he demolished; Hadd, a limit. 

Herab, he fled ; Rarb, war. 

Cewi, he branded ; Qawi, strong. 

*emal, he hoped ; Mamal, he worked. 
So as to difference of mere vowel : 

Dohn, ‘grease ; Dahin, greasy. 

Xoub, dilute ; , Xaub, sultriness. 
« ,« + Nour, lustre; _ Naur, a blossom. 

Dain, a debt; Dien, (the) faith. 

Farr, heat ; horr, free, well-born. 


Tufi, a young child; ‘afal, potter’s clay. — 
Pajal, haste; Wajil, urgent; ujl, calf. . 
Dibb, creep ; Dobb, a bear. 

If the Arabs ever have new intercourse with the foreigner, 
with renewed cultivation and increased refinement, it is pro- 
bable that their harsh consonants will be greatly softened. A 
day may come when the words Yuin (clay), Tien (figs), will be 
distinguished by the vowels alone, as Loam and Loom in 
English. » It is truly strange that a system of writing, which 
_ (at its best) makes no effort to distinguish such vowel differ- 
ences, should be imagined perfect. 

35. Hebrew is believed by Gesenius to have had funda- 
mentally the same triple distinction of vowels as Arabic; but 
when the Masoretes analyzed the pronunciation more care- 
fully, they greatly increased the number of vowel marks. 

In English some consonants change the sound of vowels. 
W alters the sound of a to o in wasp, what, watch, warp, 
wander, etc. R after e, 2, u, ai, ea, d, often changes their 
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sounds. O between w and r takes the same sound as e, @, u. 
Such phenomena may aid an Englishman to understand how 
Arab consonants may modify the vowels. 

36. Of the neutral consonants d has a special affinity for 
a rather than e: the same is sometimes visible of n, }, 7. 
Thus we have (with sound as in English Dumb) Dam* (blood) 
not Dem; Bann (coffee bean) not Benn; Dabbe (beast)* not 
Débbe; Jabb (an open well) not Jebb; Janb (a side) not 
Jenb. When natives write these distinctions of vowels they 
may elicit some general laws at present unknown. Yet it 
may be safely laid down that R, K, I, in common with Q, 
have an affinity for the coarse Fathites (a, d) and for the 
coarse Diphthongs (a7, au). With these exceptions, the 
neutral consonants incline to the fine vowel sounds; and 
none of them ever assume 6, 6u, w. We might add wu, but 
for the Syrian pronunciation Cutob, Fulfol, etc., mentioned 
above in Art. 10. I also used to hear Jufn (eyelid); for 
‘which Freytag has Jefn, Jifn, Jofn, as if labouring in vain to 
express the sound. 

37. W, y, *, are called weak consonants, and the other 
twenty-five, strong. When a weak consonant closes a syllable, 
it is sometimes dropped, and may be denoted by the apostrophe, 
-as Rama’ (he threw) for Ramay. ([Catafago usefully intro- 
duced this apostrophe.| But. generally the weak consonant 
coalesces with the vowel: thus a*, e& become d, é, and a 
(which is rare) is sounded ze. Thus Mi*ya (a hundred)= 
Mieya = Miyya. , But aw, ew, ay, ey, are identical with the 
diphthongs au, et, a, e. 


* The 4 is shortened into @ before the double consonant. This is a 
general rule. It is written ¢, not a, for grammatical reasons. 
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38. Rules for transliteration are here given; yet their 
application should be judiciously postponed, until some 
familiarity with words has been gained. Those words and 
combinations with which the pupil is already well acquainted 
should alone be written in Arabic character. 

The European text has first to be prepared by the following 
modifications. Since the Arabs do not write the distinction 
of fine and coarse vowels, we must throw that Sstnaes 
away. Hence— 

(1) Change au, eu to aw; ou, du to ow; 
at, et to ay; te, ut to wy; 
also a ¢ to ay; 7d, ud to wyd; 
final 7 to iy; vey to tyy; ta to tya. * 

(2) Final a, e, which is a feminine termination, may be 
dotted to represent ¥ (dotted h). 

Observe that a, 2, 0 (the only short vowels then remain- 

ing), are to be expressed by a vowel point (Fatha, Kisra, 
Aamma) attached to the preceding letter. If no letter pre- 
cede (7.¢. if the a, 7, o begin the word), Elif must be written, 
to carry the vowel point. Fatha is ovér the letter, Kisra under 
it, but of the same form; as % M5 ay Me Aamma (0) is a 


comma over the letter; as & no.  Circumflexed d, é, in 
general are denoted by Elif) with FatHa over the preceding 
letter ; but at the beginning of a word the Elif receives in- 
stead a circumflex to lengthen it, |. 

After adding Elif thus to all words that need it, incorporate 
the particles Wa, Fa, La, E, the article El, and the preposi- 
tions Bi, Ce, Li, with the word following; every European 
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consonant being expressed (from the Table in the Frontispiece) 
by the corresponding Arabic consonant. The learner will 
perhaps at first make errors about Elif, which alone is 
anomalous. 

The particles Ma, Ae (of Héae) have Elif (\) for a 
final letter. In a few words (as Allah, God; Lécin, but; 
Héae, this; Oclé0, three), the Elif for d, é, is irregularly 
omitted in Arabic text. Final % dotted (s) is written for 
feminine -a, -e, or -at, -et, final. But to every plural verb of 
3rd pers. ending in ow, Elif is arbitrarily added. 

Lastly, the adverbial termination -an, -en, is not to be de- 
noted by ,.) in the text, but by { with double FatHa. 

39. For the actual junction of the Arabic letters, a few 
details will be useful. The order of the letters in a word is 
the reverse of English; viz., from right to left. The 
letters 3, Ay yp jr \, are never joined to one following, 
hence they remain nearly unchanged (except when 4%. are | 
sometimes combined). Elif is joined at the bottom to a letter 
before it, as ) bd; and Lam-Elif (/¢) has the form J or J. 

Most of the consonants end with a flourish, which has to 
be cut off in junction: thus ro becomes >. Initial A is 
written », but / joined at each side is g. M in the middle 
of a word is a loop falling below the line. (Ain) joined 
on both sides is x; joined on one side, it is ¢ when initial 
and & when final, The letters ec re require that a 
letter preceding shall mount above them; hence it becomes 
sometimes uncertain to which a dot belongs. When / is 
followed by m, the loop of m is generally thrown out to the 


right, as | (Ym). A double consonant is not written twice in 
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. the text, but receives a mark like w over it, called tewtred. 
The same mark is placed over 7 of the article El, when it i is 
assimilated to the consonant following. Thus Ommi is ea 
Omem is wl, El xams is ardsl: 

_ It is a good rule, extensively used, to retain the two dots 
ans us (y) at. the end of a word, when the y is sounded, 
and omit the dots when the y is mute ; which is here written 
CHS 

It remains at option to omit all the vowel points. 

Expertness in any new type can only be earned by practice. 
The learner may get partial help from the words in a later 
section, written in alternate type. 
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PART IIL—ON GRAMMAR. 


§ 1. NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


1. Guyprr or Novwns.—Arabic Nouns are masculine or 
feminine, often arbitrarily. a. Names of things female are 
naturally feminine. 0. So are names of countries, towns, 
and villages. c¢. So.are the names of the double members of 
the body, as Yed, hand; Rijl, foot. d. So are the collective 
nouns technically called broken plurals. e¢. So are most 
nouns ending in d, é, a, ¢, a, e: as, Pai, a staff ; Cisé, 
garment; Marse’, harbour; Milhe’, musical instrument ; 
Mediena, city; Mélice, queen. 

Feminines in a, e, have lost ¢ from the end. Those in 
a, @, have generally lost y, and those in d, é, sometimes w, 
sometimes *. In certain inflexions they regain their lost 
consonant. 

2. The feminine of a noun is sometimes formed from the 
masculine by adding a or e; as Celb, a dog; f- Celbe, Celba : 
@amm, father’s brother, famma, father’s sister ; Kal, mother’s 
brother, Kala, mother’s sister; Jadd, grandfather, Jadda, 
grandmother. But for-the commonest relations and nobler 
animals the feminine has an independent name; as Husan, 
horse, Faras, mare; *Esed, lion, Lebou*a, lioness. [The 
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female horse being commoner than the male, the Arabs say 
‘‘ mare”? when the sex is not thought of: as, ‘‘ Haye you no 
mare’ to ride?” We similarly say cows, sheep; not bulls, 
rams. To define the feminine idea Mare, if error be feared, 
the diminutive Foraise (filly), says Kazimirski, is used for 
Mare. | 

3. The Ansrcrrve follows its noun, and agrees with it in 

gender. Its feminine is ordinarily formed by adding a, e. 


Rajol qawi, a strong man. 
Mar*a jamiele, a beautiful woman. 
Sabi semien, a fat boy. 

Darb wesik(a), a dirty road. 
Melic jaliel, a majestic king. 
Bint Safiera, a little girl. 
Jariya nahuile, a slender damsel. 
Dar fasieha, a spacious house. 
Celb mouai, a troublesome dog. 
Melice jaliele, a majestic queen. 


[Mar*a, woman, is classical, and is the only word that I 
heard from the people. (Do not confound it with Marra, ‘‘a 
single time,” «ne fois.) In modern prose, the learned appear 
always to write Imra*a, a woman. | 

Some adjectives end in ¢ (unaccented) which is shortened 
from vey, as Qawi, strong, for Qawiey; Ingliezi, English, for 
Inglieziey. In the feminine the accent falls on this syllable, 
and the y comes back ; as Qawiéya, Inglicziéya. 

Adjectives of the type Sabour (patient) do not form any 
special feminine, nor do those which naturally have no 
masculine; as Hdmil, Habil, pregnant. 
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Some verbal adjectives in dz change the termination into @ 
for the feminine ; as Secran, drunken, f. Secra’. 

Adjectives of the type Akras, Axheb, will be mentioned in 
Art. 12; and Comparatives in 95-97. 
_ 4. For convenience of reference two lists of Nouns are here 

given, the gender of which could not be guessed by their sense 
or type. 

The following are feminine :— 


Age, sinn* 

Axe, fa*s 

Barley, xaTuir 
(Broad) Beans, foul 
Bow, qaus 

Bucket of leather, dalou 
Buttock, ist 

Cup, ce*s 

Cuirass, dirt 
Earth, *erA 

Finger, uSba? 
Fire, nar 

Fox, §eTlab 

Gold, aeheb 

Hare, arnab 

Hell, jahuim 
jehennam 
House, dar 

Hyena, AabT 
Left-hand, ximal 


Liver, cibad / 
Machine, manjanieq 
Oath, yemien 

Park, firdaus 

Paunch, 

Lobe, | cirx 
Ventricle, 

Razor, mous 

Scorpion, Taqrab 

Salt, milB 

Self, Soul, nefs 

Sole, 
Horseshoe, 
Spider, Tancebout 
Sun, xams 
Trowser, xarwal 
War, Harb 

Well, bitr 

Wind, rieh 


Wine, kamr. 


natl 


| * Sinn, properly means Tooth. 
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The following are of either gender :— 


Arms, sila Peace, selm 
Authority, solT4n Solh 
Cutlas, kanjar Road, darb 
(Full) Day, Aha? , Soil, Mould, Sera’ 
Heaven, sema* State, hal 
Knife, siccien Stewpot, qidr 
Musk, misc Tongue, lisén 
Nape, qifa Way, Tarieq 
Neck, fonq Womb, rahum. 


Path, sebiel 

5. Duat or Nouns. —All nouns form a regular dual. {In 
Barbary only names of things naturally double. This is as 
Hebrew. | The classical dual has two cases—absolute case 
in dn, én; oblique case in ain, ein; but in conversation the 
absolute is never heard. Feminines that have lost 7, w, y, 
resume it in the dual. Indeed, those in @’, ¢, are treated as 
if they had always lost y, and those in d, é, as if hey had 
lost w. Thus: 


Rajol-ein, two men Jebal-ein, two mountains 

Mar*at-ein, two women | Medienat-ein, two cities 

Melic-ein, two kings Yed-ain, two hands 

Melic’t-ein,* two queens Rijl-ein, two feet 

Fetey-ein, two lads, two Milhey-ein, two musical, in- 
young men struments 

PaSaw-ain, two staffs ‘Ridaw-ain, two mantles 

Marsey-ein, two harbours Cisew-ein, two garments. 


6. The Prurats of Nouns and Adjectives are generally 
Imperfect and irregular: as Xai*, a thing, pl. Axya*, things; 


* Or Mel’cetein. 
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Insén, a human beirig, pl. Nés, men, Nisé or NiswAn, women ; 
Celb, a dog, Ciléb, dogs. Most of what are called plurals 
are collective nouns feminine; as, in English, from a Steed 
comes a Stud, from Cord, Cordage. 

One form of Imperfect plural looks like a classical dual, 
but has a vowel change in the penultima; as Nar, fire; 
Nieran, fires. I propose to call this the False Dual. The 
. topic of the imperfect plurals must be postponed. 

7. Purrect Prvrats.—Most feminine nouns in a’, e’, d, é, 
make a real or perfect plural in dé, é¢ ; so do many feminines 
in a, e; especially when formed from a masculine. Thus 
from Melic, f. Melice, queen, p/. Melicét,. queens; from 
Ball, f. Bafala, pl. Bafalat, female mules. Almost the only 
masculine nouns which make a perfect plural are those which 
denote tradesmen. These are of the form Kabbaz, baker; 
Baqqal, greengrocer. The nominative ought to be in oun ; 
but popularly zen serves for all cases; as Kabbazien, bakers. 

8. Articte.—El, the, is indeclinable, and precedes its noun. 
Before fourteen consonants, fancifully termed Lunar, El re- 
tains its full pronunciation. But before x, s, z, 3, 3, 1x, t, 9, 
d, A, t, 4, n (which, with 1, are called Solar), 1 by an un- 
fortunate slovenly pronunciation takes the sound of the con- 
sonant following, and is popularly lost to the ear. Thus, 
El dien, the faith, is sounded Ed dien. I put a zero under / 
to mark this change. [The printer is forced at present to use 
a dot for azero.| Thus: 


E] xams, the sun But El qamar, the moon 
E] dar, the house El beit, the dwelling 
E] ra*s, the head El melic, the king 


E] darb, the road El celb, the dog. 
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The obliteration of the sound of 7, which has invaded half of 
the Arabic, is universal in Hebrew. [Whether the likeness 
of El to Latin Ille be accidental, is curious matter for inquiry. 
Compare 01a, these, Aé-l-ic, that yonder; Art. 28 below. | 

El in some combinations means this; as Elyeum, to-day ; 
El*en, (at) this season, now; Elséfa, this instant. In such 
words I write it as in composition. 

Our indefinite article A, An, is understood without expres- 
sion. 

9. The article El must be added to the adjective as well 
as to the noun; as, E] rajol el Tawiel, the tall man. Before 
the adjective it then differs little from a relative pronoun; © 
** the man who (is) tall.”” Feminine a of the noun regains its 
t before El. 


E] nehr el aSfar, the yellow river. © 

El jariyat el jamiele, the beautiful damsel. 
El jébal e] xAmik, the lofty mountain. 

E] doroub el wésika, the dirty roads. 

E] TaTam el Taiyib, the nice food. 

El celb el xaris, the illnatured dog. 

E] dar el cebiera, the great house. 

El cilaéb el mouaiya, the mischievous dogs. 


Occasionally a foreign adjective precedes its noun. Thus 
(Bagdad) keur beit, a good house. Especially in Turkish 
titles, as, El bdx qawwas, the chief bowman. Then El is 
not repeated. 

A small number of substantives are current in the sense of 
adjectives, and these always precede the noun. ‘The most 
important to be here named, are, Coll, Jamie?, all; Cilé, 
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both; Sou*, ill, evil; Tair, other. Thus, Sou* kabar, ill 
news, bad news; Sou* bakt, ill luck ; Tair xai*, another thing, 
t.¢., quite a different affair. The opposite phrase is, Farad 
- xai*, one thing, a single thing, 7.¢., it is all one, it comes to 
the same, it does not matter. [In Bagdad they say, Farad 
bafl, “a mule.” But this is degenerate style. | 
10. There is a type called the Noun or Unrry, which is 
often derived from a noun expressing a material, fruit, or small 
animals collectively. The type is simply that of a feminine 
in -a, -e. Thus: 


Kobz, bread; Kobze, a bit of bread. 
Lahm, meat; Lahma, a piece of meat. 
Semn, butter; Semne, a piece of butter. 
Zebieb, raisins; Zebiebe, a raisin. 
@inab, grapes; Pinaba, a grape. 
Xajar, trees; Xajara, a tree. 

Naml, ants; Namle, an ant. 

Youb, brick; Youba, a brick. 

Mafz, goats; Maze, a goat. 


Arabic has many collective nouns, as Kail, horses; Ibl, 
camels; Mafz, goats; Bagar, oxen; Aan, sheep; Mehé, deer; 
Yair, birds. But they do not always yield a noun of unity. 
Dictionaries tell us that Baqara is noun of unity, and means 
an ox as well as a cow; but the people seem to use Baqara 
solely for a cow, which has no other specific name. N.B.— 
Since we can say El kobze, the piece of bread, the noun of 
unity only suggests A, An accidentally, but does not ex- 
press it. 

11. If the article is expressed before the substantive, but 
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omitted before the adjective, the adjective becomes a predicate, ~ 


and 7s or are is understood. 
El Harr e] xadied, 
the intense heat. 
El jebal xamik, 
the mountain 7s lofty. 
E] xajarat e] xdmiqa, 
the lofty tree. 
El ce*s fadua, 
the cup (glass) 7s empty. 
-E] soccer Taiyib, 
the sugar 2s nice. 
El leil el barid, 
the cold night. 
El bab meftouh, 
the door ¢s open. 
E] xehr el qabil, 
the approaching month. 
El leil moAlim, * 
the night is dark. 
El *emr el mohimm, 
the important affair. 
E] xai* mofimm, 
the thing 7s vexatious. 
Axya* Raqiera, 
petty matters. 
*Emr Satb, 


a difficult (grievous) affair. 


El *emr el SaTb, 
the grievous affair. 


(Mixed examples :) 


E] zeman Tawiel, 
the time 7s long. 
E] rajol najjar, 
. the man 7s a carpenter. 
El] aulad mouaia, 
the children are mischievous. 
El héwa barid, 
the air és cold. 
El qadal el farif, 
the empty goblet. 
El kadim hadur, 
the servant 7s ready. 
E] darb Tawiel(e), 
the road zs long. 
E] Tarieq el Tamma, 
the public way. 
El belad bafuid,- 
the district 7s distant. 
El cilab wesika, 
the dogs are dirty. 
El hait el semiec, 
the thick wall. 
E] xabbéc moseccer, 
* the window 7s shut. 
E] rieh xadieda, 
the wind 7s intense. 
Jihéd Tagzuim, 
a mighty enterprize. 
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12. The following list of adjectives may be convenient :— 


Great, cebier 

Small, Safier 
Mighty, fazuim 
Petty, Laqier 

Much, ce@ier (Many) 
Little, qaliel (Few) 
Long, tawiel (Tall) 
Short, qaSuir 

High, ali 

Low, watu 

Broad, farieA 
Narrow, Aaiyiq 
Wide, wesie? 

Deep, Tamieq 
Shallow, xayif (Catafago) 
Thick, semiec 

Thin, raqieq 

Fat, semien 

Lean, nahuif 
Heavy, Seqiel 
Light, kafief 

Strong, qawiey 
Weak, AaTuif 
Intense, xadied 
Gentle, latuif 
Hard, (stiff, cruel) qasi 
Soft, laiyin 

Sharp, hadd 

Blunt, céll 


Quick, serie? 

Slow, batu 

Hot, sokn, harr 
Cold, barid (bardan) 
Warm, dafi (dafyan) 
Tepid, fétir 
Wet, mabloul 
Moist, ratub 
Dry, yabis 
naxif 
Clean, naXuif (4). 

Dirty, wésik 

Nice, taiyib 

Nasty, cerieh 

Salt, mali 

Bitter, morr 

Sweet, (dulcis) Rélou 

— (suavis) Taaib 
Sour, hamud © 

Acid, hamiz 

Full, mel*an 

Empty, faril 

Dear, fali 

Cheap, rakieS 

Valuable, nefies 
Worthless, f4fax (rubbish) 
Good, melieh 

Bad, radiey 

Better, alisen 
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Excellent, jaiyid 
Vile, raaiel 
Useful, nafut 
Useless, baTul 
Noble, najieb 
Vulgar, hemjiey 
Superior (in quality), 
. rafie? 
Inferior, daniey 
Wise, Taqil 
Stupid, belied 
Learned, Talim 
Ignorant, jéhil 
Skilful, méhir 
Clumsy, faxiem 


Happy, seTuid 
Wretched, mescien 
Hale, Tafi 


Sick, marieA 


Rich, faniey 

Poor, faqier 

Near, qarieb 
Distant, baTuid 
Ancient, qadiem 
Old (thing), fatieq 
New, jadied 
Difficult, painful, SaTb 
Easy, sehil 
Arduous, Tasier 
Slight, heiyin. 


To these we must add a few remarkable adjectives of the 
type Axheb, which express the primary colowrs or bodily 


defects. 


Red, ahmar 

Green, akAar 
Yellow, aSfar 
Brown, esmar 


Blind, afma’ 
One-eyed, aTwar. 
Deaf, atrax 
Dumb, akras 


Blue, ezraq 

Grey, axheb 
White, abyad 
Black, eswad. ‘ 


Left-handed, axwal 
Born lame, afraj 
Bald, aSlaf 
Leprous, abra’. 


They are declined as Amar, red; f. Hamra; pl. Romr; 
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only that the plural of Abyad, white, is Buik, by a law of 
euphony, for BoyA. 

The substantives expressing colour, derived from the above, 
are Hémra, Kokra, Séfra, Somra, Zorqa, Xohba, Biyal, 
Sewad(a). Examples: 


El] semawat Ramra, El qamar abyad, 
the heavens (are) red. _ the moon (is) white. 
_ El foyoum seuda, El Ingliez buif, 
the clouds (are) black. the English (are) white. 
E] donya zerqa, El raml esmar, 
the world (sky) is blue. the sand (is) brown. 
El kail zorq, El bifal somr, 


the horses (are) blue(?.e. grey!) the mules (are) brown. 


13. It is impossible to examine these lists of adjectives 
without being struck by their forms. Such as Cebier, Cefier, 
Xadied, differ in the three consonants only, but have the same 
vowels. In these we regard the root (or characteristic part) 
to be Chr, Cér, Xdd; and in fact, most words of the language 
are thus referable to three radical letters. But it is well here 
to enumerate the chief types of adjectives : 

1. The type Schil, level; Semij, gross, rank ; Nehim, raven- 

us; hamiz, acid. 

2. Barid, cold;*hamud, sour; Hamiz, acid; Tali(y), dear; 
Fétir, lukewarm. (This is an active participle or par- 
ticipial adjective.) 

3. Panied, obstinate; Melieh, fair, fine, good; *Enieq, agree- 
able; Xarier, evil. This is on the whole the commonest 
type. (Only when w or y is the second radical, w is 
assimilated to y, and transposition takes place ; as Yaiyib, 
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{ 


nice; Laiyin, soft for Yayieb, Layien; Heiyin, slight, 
easy, for Hewien.) 

4, Rasoud, envious; ®amoul, active; Rahoum, merciful. 
(This type denotes fulness, as our termination -ful and 
Latin -osus.) 

5. Xaffal, busy, devoted to business; Meccér, swindler. (This 
type denotes habit, and is very common to express 
tradesmen; as Najjar, carpenter.) 

6. Ahmaq, fatuous; Esmar, black; Akras, dumb; were 
treated in Art. 12. 

7. Xirrier, villainous; Siccier, very drunken, (This ex- 
presses energy. - Th the classical language there are 
several other types for energy.) 

8. Bardan, sensible of cold; JauTan, hungry ; PaTxan, thirsty; 
TeTban, weary; Mel*én, full; Dafyan, sensible of warmth. 

9. Adjectives of relation end in -cey; as Hemjiey, vulgar, 
from Hemj, populace. 

10. Various participles are formed by inal M, which must 
be afterwards classified. 

Of these the two most important have the types : 

a. Matloum, known; Maxfoul, busied, busy; Meacour, 
aforenamed ; Mak‘Sou’, peculiar, proper. 

6. Mottub, tiresome; Mouai(y), mischievous; Mo@min, 
costly ; Mo@mir, fruitful: in which head we include Mofimm, 
vexatious (for Mofmim); Mohieb, frightful (for Mohyib). 

_ Satb, difficult; Watr, rugged; exhibit the first type ina 

ruder state, in which (as in English) participle and ‘gerund 

are confounded. (For there is no commoner type of the 
of the gerund, 7.e. of the verbal noun of action.) In fact, 
the language exhibits Sehil or Sehl, level, easy ; WaTfur or 
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Watr, rugged; aaib or Daab, sweet (water) without dis- 
crimination. : 

Obs. 1.—The adjective of relation has no fixed type, only a 
fixed termination: for it adds -iey to a noun of any type 
whatever. Thus, from Mele, a king, p/. Molouc, we have 


_both Melciey and Molouciey, royal, regal. 


, Obs. 2.—The Western learner needs peculiar vigilance in 
regard to the sense of Arabic adjectives. Our adjectives 
habitually take two senses active and passive (sometimes 
more), even in the flattest prose, without our being aware 
of anything figurative. Thus we say, a wise man, a wise ~ 
law; he was doubtful; a doubtful question; but the Arabs, ~ 


saying Rajol Taqil, a wise man; would on no account make 


faqil the epithet of a law; but Mafqoul, (made wisely ?) 
will do. So a man whois doubtful, ¢.e. who doubts, is Xécic ; 
but a doubtful question is Maxcouc. In these examples the 
Arabs in fact use active and passive participles. . 

14. An adjective may be followed by a CompLemENnTARY 
Noun, which is adverbial in use. The noun is either pre- 
ceded by EI, or takes -an, -en, (the Adverbial Case, Art. 158) 
as its inflection. This is similar to the idiom familiar in 
Greek and Latin (as, Os humerosque Deo similis), where we 
supply as to, or some equivalent preposition, am, of. In 
classical Arab-style this idiom abounds to satiety. 


Cebier el Tomr, Yawiel el ajniia, 
great of age. _ long in the wings. 

Rasen el ‘Soura, -Paguim qowwaten, 
handsome of figure. mighty in strength. 

Hadd el Taraf, Padiem e] rahma, ’ 


sharp at the end. yoid of mercy. 


a ee! Sle rie Lats fae 
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Ei ‘esed! ®aguim el kalqa, mohieb e] Soura, mokawwif el 
fayila. 
What a lion! mighty of build, frightful of figure, formidable 
of onset. ; ; 
15. An adverb should properly follow the adjective which 
it modifies, or the adjective with its complement ; as, 


Asfar jiddan, ' Yawiel ceSieran, 

yellow very. long in excess, too tall. 
Cebier el Tomr jiddan, ” Semiec xaijen, 

old very. somewhat thick. 


Many adverbs (derived from noun or adjective) end in -an 
or -¢en ; but in vulgar Arabic this termination is often dropped, “ 
and the adverb precedes the adjective. Thus at Aleppo, 
Qawi melieh (fort bon), “‘very good,” for Melieh jiddan. 
Ana xowaiya marieA, “I am a wee-bit ill,” for Ana marieA 
xai®en, Iam somewhat ill. But this may be called slang. 

Peculiar attention is in this stage due to Jiddan, very; 
Xai*en, somewhat; Cefieran, much, too much; Qalielan, 
scantily, but little, a little; Faqat, only (for which vulgarly 
Bes in Syria); and Tair, not (before an adjective); as Tair 
melieh, not good; Tair radu, displeased; Tair Yaiyib, 
unpleasant. 


Kobz fagat, ' E] darb fair Tawiele, 

bread only. rie the road 2s not long. 
Kobz qaliel faqat, El *emr SaTb xai*en, 

a little bread only. the affair 7s somewhat difficult 
El mecén fair qarieb, El *omour fair ‘SaTba, 


the place ¢s not near. the affairs are not difficult. 
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: § 2. COMPOSITE STATE OF NOUNS. 


16. (Status construetus), The English combine two nouns, 
as Sea-side, Gdld-watch, so as to make the former a virtual 
adjective. The Arabs do the same thing in principle: only, 
as their adjective follows its noun, it is the latter of the two 
which they make adjectival. Thus from Kaziena, treasury, 

- and Auraq, leaves, papers, they make Aurdq-kaziena, treasury- 
scrip. 

The order being the reverse to that of English, we imagine 
the word of between the two nouns, as Scrip (of) treasury. 
The particle of is wanting to the Arabs; yet they have 
several modes of supplying it, which will be afterwards stated. 

17. When either noun is left indefinite, one may generally 
hear between them the vowel a or e; as Auraq-a-kaziena. 
So: Kaix-a-xatr, cloth (of) hair, z.e. sackcloth; Tekt-e-melic, 
throne (of a) king; Jild-a-jamous, leather (of) buffalo. In 

fact, it is often hard to utter the words without some vowel 
of union. Nor only so, but a vowel (whether a, 2, or 0) is 
‘here strictly classical ; though 7 is objectionable to the vulgar 
as seeming to mean my, and o as seeming to mean /us. To 
write @ or ¢ here seems irreprovable ; but that it is necessary 
cannot be pretended. This intermediate vowel, if we write 
it, will be comparable to ¢ in French 4-¢-7/, which has come 
out of the Latin Habet ile. 

If we desire to mark strongly that the second noun is in- 
definite, we may insert before it, Wahud, a certain; as Citéb 
wAHud qasies, a book of a certain priest. N.B.—Wahud 

after its noun, is the emphatic numeral, One, wnus, a single; 
as Qasies wahud, one priest. Before the noun, it is less 
emphatic and answers to guedam, a certain. 
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18. Much oftener, the nouns are both defined; then El 
joins them, and applies to both; as, Jild-el-jamous, the hide 
(of) the buffalo. Here El scems to mean Of, nearly as in 
Art. 14, where it was joined to a complementary noun. 

Some compounds have become fixed, as though single 
words: thus Ra*s-e-mal, capital (in trade); or Resmal: 
literally caput re’, head (of) property: also Qillet-el-bakt, 
deficiency of luck, ¢.e. ill luck. Compare such fixed phrases 


as Man-of-war ; Aid-de-camp, in Western tongues. 


19. More examples : 


Sebab el moSuiba, 

the cause of the disaster. 
Wofour el aflal, 

the abundance of the crops. 
Auraq el kaziena, 

the scrip of the treasury. 
*Omour el memlece, 

the affairs of the kingdom. 
Awéamir el melic, 

the commands of the king. 
Makzen téjir, 

a warehouse of a merchant. 
Makzen e] téjir, 
the warehouse of the merchant. 
Joloud wohsux, 

skins of wild animals. 


Auraq el xajara, 

the leaves of the tree. 
Dar el jinan (Paradise), 

the house of the gardens. 
Serier el solTan, 

the throne of the sultan. 
*Emier elai ( Colonel), 

prince of a regiment. 
Ball el qasies, 

‘ the mule of the priest. 

Ball wahud qasies, 

a mule of a certain priest. 
Qisas el jindya, 
the punishment of the offence. 
Nagur el malia, 

the overseer of finance. 


20. If the former of two nouns in composition be a femi- 
nine in -4, -e, it resumes (or may resume) its lost ¢ in com- 
position; as, Rixaqa, agility; but, Rixdgat el fasécir, the 
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agility of the soldiery. This is undoubtedly the classical and 
the very ancient method; in fact it is Hebrew, where the 
feminine in -ah, changes into -at in like case. The Arabs 
also surmount their / (s). with the two dots of their ¢; which 
proves the idiom to be older than the present orthography ; 
for if those who fixed it had sounded the ¢ in all relations 
of the noun, they would have represented it by an ordinary ¢. 
Thus the ¢ should-not be always sounded,—perhaps only 
before the article El, or before another noun in composition. On 
the other hand, I found instructors in Aleppo to differ much, 
whether ¢ should be sounded even in the latter case; and 
Cherbonneau, Léon, and Hélot are very inconsistent in the 
matter in their transliterations. But I believe the ¢ should 
always be sounded in these two connections. 

Turkish words in 4 (as Baxa, Afi) and a few Arabic words 
in 4, change -dé into -a¢t in composition; as, Baxat: Raleb, 
Pasha of Aleppo. (Especially Donya, world, sky, weather ; 
Jouwa, within; Barra, without,—popular words.) 

21. If the second noun in composition be adjectival, ob- 
scurity may result; thus,. Ibn faqier suggests A poor son; 
not, A son of a poor (man). To express the latter, we may 
prefix Rajol (man) or Wahud (one) to Faqier; as Ibn-a- 
rajol-faqier. Only in this position, if the nouns admit an 
adjective of the same gender and number, it is uncertain to 
which the adjective belongs. Thus GoSoun el] xajarat el 
tawiele, is either, The boughs of the tall tree, or, The long 
boughs of the tree; since the imperfect plural is treated 
grammatically as a feminine. But: 

Kail(-a)-fascer el kafiefa, the light horse of the army. 
Reja el nés e] Sébit, the firm hope of the men. 
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Kazienat el melic el fazuim, the treasury of the mighty king. 
Majlis e] tenzuimat el Tali, the high Board of Arrangements. 

Wocela e] seltanat el fikam, the august ministers of the empire. 
Kazienat el melic el fakua, the empty treasury of the king. 


22. When the former noun is a dual, its is elided; thus, 
Yedain, two hands, Yedai’-fars,.the (two) forefeet of a mare ; 
Yedai’ el melic, the (two) hands of the king. Jariyatei’ el 
melice, the two damsels of the queen. 

28. If an adjectival word can fitly precede its noun (as a 

“superlative may), it equally well precedes a compound: thus, 

since Awwal yeum (the first day) is correct, so is Awwal 
yeum-el-sene (the first day-of-the year); though it is equally 
good to say, Yeum-el-sene el awwal. [On the same prin- 
ciple we read in Loqman’s Fables, héaih jorzet el Ratab, 
this bundle of wood; although jorzet el Hatab héaih, appears 
to be normal, Art. 33. ] 7 

24. Three and even more nouns may be strung together in 
composition; but only the last can take the article (or a 
possessive pronoun), and this makes them all definite. The 
first of three is sometimes the numeral One, used pronomi- 
nally ; E*had, fem. UBda’; as: 


E*had afAa el majlis, one of the members of the Board. 
URda’ medayin* el melic, one of the cities of the king. 


Also an adjective which agrees with the former noun is often 
evaded by paraphrase. Thus, for, The kind exertions of the 
Pasha, they say, The kindness of the exertions of the Pasha; 
making a triple compound, Hésn meséfui el Baxé. The kind 


* Or, modon, 
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attention of the Right Hon. Fouad Pasha, Hisn iltifit Fouad 
Baxa el mofagzam ; Wt. the kindness of the attention, etc. 
Serier melic IValia, the throne of the King of Italy. 
Hoboub riya e] ximal, the blowing of the winds of the North. 
The newspapers carry this concatenation of nouns to an 
offensive extreme; as, Tefallog e*mal TOmoum ehéli fasumat 
el bilad, The dependence of the hopes of the university of the 
population of the capital of the country; for, The dependence 
of the hopes of the whole metropolitan population. 
25. Connective anp Dissuncrive Parricuus. 
Wa (vulg. Ou), and. 
Fa, and next; and then; then. 
Lécin, Walécin, Lecinna (with pronouns), but, but yet. 
*Emma, Wa*emma, Fa*emma, but, however (ceeterum ?). 
Bel, nay but even: Lat. at, or Germ. sondern. 
Au, or. 
Imma—au, either—or. 
Imma—em, whether—or. 
Incén—em—au, whether—or—or, 
Imma—wa‘illa, either (whether)—or else. 
[Catafago has Ya—ya, either—or. I find no other autho- 
rity, and never heard it. Y4, or, is Persian. | 
26. Acheb wa fudAa, gold and silver. 
Rajol Vawiel wa qawi, a man tall and strong. 
Imma cebier au Safier, either great or little. 
Elwin bieA wa soud wa homr wa kodr, colours white 
and black and red and green. 
Here the connective particle is repeated oftener than with us, 
and this is popular. But in careful style they are often fond 
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of mere apposition, as the Latins, disregarding particles of - 
connection. Thus: 


Beit hasen, mecien, mottaqin el bina, 
A house handsome, substantial, perfect of building. 


Fa has idiomatic uses in which it seems to be redundant, 
like the English interjection Well! thrown in to gain time 
for the speaker. It often occurs at the apodosis or response, 
and may be rendered Then. 

27. Two nouns united by Wa (and) may form the second 
paxt of a compound, as: 


Hoésn el hogoul wa el fiyad, 

the beauty of the fields and woods. 
Kwani el acheb wa el fuAAa, 

vessels of gold and silver. 


But to make such a union the former part of a compound 
(as, Tors wa seif el mediena, the shield and sword of the 
city) is not approved. The standard order is: The shield of 
the city, and és sword, Tors el mediena wa seifohe. (Of the 
pronoun we shall presently speak.) The necessity of this 
formula is an unpleasant constraint. : 

A composite noun may become the complement to an 
adjective, with the syntax of Art. 14. Thus Faris (Nat. 
Hist.) has ‘El jibal el ce@iera(t) xajar-el-Sanauber, the 
mountains which are plentiful 7m pine trees ;”” just as we may 
say, Cefier el xajar, plentiful om trees. But obscurity of 
syntax accumulates through the barbarous deficiency of the 
language in this and other small matters. 
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§ 8. DEMONSTRATIVES AND EMPHATIC PRONOUNS. 


28. The demonstratives are three, as Hic, Iste, Ile, in 
Latin ; and originally referred to the three persons, meaning 
This of mine (or, this here), That of thine, and That of his 
(or, that yonder). But the second class naturally abounding 
most in dialogue has nearly exterminated the third in the 
spoken language. 

The two first classes, except in Africa, are generally com- 
pounded with the particle Hé, Lo! behold! 


m. Aé, Héae, this; Aéc, Heaéc, that; Aélic, that. 

f. Aie, Tie, Héaih; Aiee, Tiee, Hetiec; Tile. 

pl. (Ola), Hé*ola, these ; Ola*ic, Hé*olaic, those; (Olalic) those. 

adv. Hona, Héhona, here; Honéc, there; Honialic, there yonder. 
Ceaé, Héceaé, so; Ceaélic, thus, likewise. 


Also, pronouns of 3rd person ; 


Hou, Houa, he Hom (Homma), they (m.) 
Hie, Hiya, she (Hon) Honna, they (/-) 
X 


29. One may conjecture that Ola is really the plural of 
El, which originally may have meant He (ille); but O14 and 
Olalic seem to be entirely obsolete. Wright, in his grammar 
of ancient Arabic, says that Olilic is extremely rare, being 
supplanted by Ola*ic. Even Aélic and Tile are called ‘high 
style” by Caussin De Perceval; nevertheless they may be 
heard when strong emphasis is needed. The classical dual 
m. Héaein, f. Hétein (those two) is understood, but little 
used, The same is true of the dual Homa (they two, them 
two). Besides, there are many variations of local dialect, 
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with which it may be unwise in this stage to burden a 
learner. They will be easily picked up on occasion. Those 
that are here written down cannot be misunderstood, and are 
classical. ‘ 

30. Closely akin to the demonstratives is Hét (hither! 
bring thow!) which is inflected like an imperative: m.s. Hét; 
f.s. Héti; pl. Hétou. Faris gives the word in popular con- 
versation, so we may presume that it is popularly understood. 
Ordinarily one hears Jieb, Jiebi, Jiebou (bring) which is a 
verb purely modern. 

31. Another remarkable demonstrative is Aou, f. Aét; 
ol. Aewien, f. pl. Aewat. Among the Tay Arabs it is said 
to serve as the relative Qui. In classical use it is like the 
Greek article in certain connections with a genitive; as 
Aewie-hi, rovs avrod, those who are his. But in general, 
prefixed to a noun, it means endowed with ; thus, from ®aql, 
intellect, Aou faql, intelligent. This is at once classsical 
and popular. The w of Aewien naturally vanishes in the 
composite state; thus, Nés aewie’ faql, intelligent men. 
_ From Jemal, beauty, Mar*a aét jemal, a beautiful woman. 
When Tair (Art. 15) is used to express negation before such 
a compound, it changes Aou to Aie, as Tair aie faql, not 
intelligent. See 157 below. 

Very numerous compound adjectives in English are para- 
phrased in Arabic by help of Aou. Thus, The sharp-headed 
whale, el faTdus sou e] ra’s el add; The golden-eyed duck, 
el batT aou el fain e] aehebieya. So too our adjectives 
formed in -ed from a noun; as, The crested duck, el batt 
Aou el Torra. 


The words Sahub (companion) and *Ehl (folk) are astonish- 
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ingly used to replace aou in this idiom. This appears every 
way in bad taste and undesirable; yet it exists as a fact. 

Aé, Aou, must have a real, though distant, relation to 
English The, which may be traced through Indo-Germanic 
and Hebreo-African tongues. 

82° With a proper name, the demonstrative needs to be 
thrown behind; as, Istenboul héae, this (city) Constantinople. 

Observe,—that Héae rajol means, this (ts) @ man. To 
express This man, we must insert the article between, as in 
prose Greek; Héae el rajol. [In Syria and Barbary Héae el 
is vulgarly shortened into Hel indeclinable; which confounds 
it with the interrogative particle (Art. 42). For farther 
emphasis they say Hel rajol héae, this very man. | 

33. If This, That, is to be joined to the second of two 
composite nouns, nothing new arises. They say, ‘Tem héae 
e] xai*, the name (of) this thing; Sebab héae el xofl, the 
cause (of) this business, exactly as Awamir el melic el kaiyir, 
the commands (of) the benign king. Nay, even if This or 
That be isolated, we can say, Sebab héae, the cause (of) 
this; Li*ejl aélic (on account (of) that. 

But if This, That, have to be joined to the former noun, 
it is better to throw the demonstrative to the end, as, This 
son (of) the king, Ibn el melic héae; where Héde agrees 
with Ibn, not with Melic. [In 23 it has been noted that 
Logman in a certain phrase violates this rule. | 

It is also popular to adopt Turkish idiom so far as to say, 
“This king, his son,” for ‘‘The son of this king;” thus 
leaving king without any regimen at all. It is a liberty 
which adds one more element of vagueness to a syntax already 
vexatiously vague. 
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‘ 


34. We proceed to speak on the substitutes for our Coruna 
Vers ; is, are; is not, are not. It has appeared that is, are, 
are very often understood. Yet we cannot say, Héase el — 
fatVar, for, This (is) the druggist; for the words will mean, 
This druggist. In such cases we must use Hou (he) or Hie 
(she) for 7s, and Hom, f. Honna (they), for are. In fact, 
Hou also stands for am, art, which strikingly testifies to the 
loss of its original sense. The learner must habituate himself 
to these uses of Hou, Hie, Hom, Honna. Houa, Hiya, 
Homma, are more emphatic than Hou, Hie, Hom, and seem 
to be a modern improvement. (C. de Perceval remarks on 
Honna as used for the masculine; but this is clearly in- 
admissible. ) 

, 35. Examples: 
_ Héhona may faaib, here (is) sweet water. 
‘Héae el may hou barid jiddan, this water is very cold. 
Hona el kobz hou Vaiyib, here the bread is good. 
Honéc el may morr, there the water (is) bitter. 
Honélic el kamr leaiea, yonder the wine (is) delicious. 
Héxe el nebiea hélou cebieran, this toddy (is) too sweet. 
Aélic Huan jaiyid, yonder one (is) an excellent horse. 
Aélic el HuSan hou jaiyid, yonder horse is excellent. 
Tile e] dar hie hasena jiddan, yonder house is very handsome. 
Tile el kail kafiefe, yonder horses (are) light (swift). 
Aélic el bafl el abmar melieh, yonder red mule (is) good. 
Heaéc ball melieh, that (here is) a fine mule. 
Héola hom nés milah, these are good men. 
Collo xai* hona cowaiyis, everything here is pretty. 
Héae hou miél heaée, this is like that. . 
Héae el semn malik cefieran, this butter is too salt. 
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N.B.—MelieHi in old style is fair, kadds: but, like each of 
those words, has changed its sense to Good in general. East 
of Syria for Good they seem to prefer Zeiyin, Zein, which 
means Adorned, Fine. For May (water) at Aleppo they use 
M’wai, ¢.e. the diminutive Mowaiy. See Art. 84 below. 

36. To omit 7s often leaves the syntax obscure: to omit 
there is is worse. For the latter the best direct substitute is, 
Youjad, literally, it is found (— it exists, it can be had) or 
the participle Maujoud, found; as, El ?éfr youjad (or mau- 
joud) honéec, the (red) stag is found there. For 7s we may 
sometimes say, Sar, is become. In classical style, not quite 
obsolete, we have also the following substitute : 


Inni, Iam; Innec (m.) thou art; Inneho, he is. 

Innena, we are; Innecom, ye are; Innehom, they are. 
(See 55 below.) 

Qolt, enna héaih el sefara innehe menhouse, I said, that 
this voyage 7s verily unlucky. 


[In Barbary the imperative Ra, see! is used to the same 
effect: Rani (see me! 7.e.) I am; Réc, thou art; Réh, he 
is, etc. In the Bagdad pashilic, they say écow for There is; 
which perhaps means Hé-com, ‘‘lo for you!” In Aleppo 
(what is worst of all) they say, Fiehi, 7 ¢, to mean There 
is, Il y a. All these methods, being purely local, are dis- 
pleasing to the learned, and to all who aspire at a universal 
Arabic. | 

37. ‘Is not, Are not,’ are, Leis, fi Leiset, pl. Leisou. 
These are classical, and still in use. More popular are: Ma 
hou, f. Ma hie, is not; wi. M& hom, are not. Ma is the 
modern particle of negation, La generally that of prohibition ; 
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but it is highly inconvenient that Ma is also interrogative 
and relative. Nevertheless, even in ancient Arabic, Ma ana 
hou, means Non ego sum, I am not. [M4 hou is contracted . 
to W ou in Syria; and Ma hou xai* (is not a thing, ¢.e. is not 
a whit, is not at all) into W’oua’. | : 


38. Héaih el mediena leiset qadiema jiddan, this city is 
not very ancient. 

Honda ma* youjad kobz Vari, here is not found fresh bread. 

Héola e] nés leisou mokTurien, these men are not danger- 
ous (pl.). 

Leis héhona kaTar qat, there is not here danger at all. 

MA hou xai* honéc, there is nothing there. 

Kobz Vari leis moSuhh, fresh bread is not wholesome. 

Hou fair moSuhh, is unwholesome. 


The predicate in classical style has a strange tendency to 
take the preposition Bi (in, with) after it; as, Leis bi kayin, 
he is not a traitor. This redundant 07 is neither necessary 
nor popular. 

39. The emphatic pronouns of 1st and 2nd person are: 


Ana, I. Ent, thou (m. Enté, f. Enti). 
Nahn, Nahna, we (Barb. Entom, ye (f. Entonna). 
Afina). 
And a classical dual, Entoma, ye two. © 


Classical and also current are: 


‘Lest, I am not. | Lesna, we are not. 


Lest, f. Lesti, thou art not. Lestom, ye are not. 


* Unless we discriminate md from mda, this sentence may mean: ‘Here 
what is found is fresh bread.” 
4 
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40. Examples : 


Ana bardin* jiddan, NaEna hom fogard, 
I (am) very cold. "we are poor. 
®ase ente jauTan, Lestom afniyé, 
perhaps thou (art) hungry. ye are not rich. 
Ana lest fatxan, . i Ma ana hou aou mal, 
I am not thirsty. I am not wealthy. 
Ente aou faql, Robbama ente kayif, 
thou art intelligent. possibly thou (art) afraid. 
Lesna aewie’ mal, Ana ma kayif qat, 
we are not wealthy. I am not afraid at all. 
Ana hou el melic, '. Ente jesour ce@ieran, 
I am the king. thou art too daring. 
Lest ana kadim, ase ente fair jesour, 
Tam not aservant. . perhaps thou art not daring. 


Ente hon el mofallim, 
thou art the teacher. 


41. The word such is associated by us with the demon- 
stratives ; so also is same. Such is compounded of so-like in 
English (solche, swilke, swa-leiks), and the Arabs also ex- 
press it thus at large by mi@l hése, or, midlihéae, which 
virtually becomes a single word, and might be so written. 
If a noun follows, El must come between, as Midlihéae e] 
rajol, such @ man. How same is to be expressed will pre- 
sently appear. 


* A person who feels cold or warm is bardan, dafyan; but a thing that 
imparts cold or warmth is barid, dafi; as, may barid, cold water; rida 
dafi, a warm mantle. 
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42. The Interrogative Particles may first be attended to. 
In English we put the nominative after the verb (as, Is it? 
Has he?) and thus dispense with a particle. The Latins use 
An, -ne, Utrum, Num; and especially in writing, these are 
needed for perspicuity. In Arab talk, the tone of voice 
suffices to denote that a question is asked; yet Faris and 
Kayat (two extremes) agree in exhibiting the interrogative 
particles E? Hel? in a context emphatically modern. Thus: 


Hou fasuih, 
he is eloquent. 
E hou fasuih ? 


Héane leis Sahuil, 
this is not true. 
E fa leis héae Sahuih ? 


is he eloquent ? is not then this true? 
Hel ente el Tatar? Hel el Sabi Tafi? 
art thou the druggist ? | is the boy hale and well? 


43. If an alternative is put (asin Latin Utrum-an) the word 
Or, which introduces the second member, is expressed by 
Em; as: 

E hou akAar ? em ezraq ? 
is it green ? or blue? e 


The particle Fa (then) often follows the interrogative E; 
thus with negatives we have H-la—? E-fa-la—? —E-mi— ? 
E-fa-leis—? is it not? is it not then? But for the past 
time Lem replaces L4; as Au-e-lem— ? or was it not? ~ 

44. Interrogative Substantive Man, who?’ Ma? Maae? 
what? Adjective: m. Ki, Hiyos f. Hi, Eiya; which? what? 
as: Ei rajol, what man? which man? Hiya mar*a, what 
woman? 
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Adverbs: Ein, where? Cém, how much? how many ? 
Tla*ein, whither ? Ceif, how ? ; 
Min*ein, whence ? Em’te, when ? 

45. Em’te is compounded of E mete. The classical Mete 
is either interrogative or relative. In modern use Mete is 
relative, and even so, it is rarer than Lemma, when; and 
Em’te expresses ‘‘ when?” interrogatively. 

Ei (what ? which ?) is of both numbers as well as genders. 
In Syria they use Eina, like guisnam. MA&ae, what? well 
supersedes Ma, which has too many senses. Vulgarly also 
Hix’ (i.e. Hi xai*, what thing ?) is prevalent; but this ought 
not to be followed by a noun, since it has the noun xai* 
within it. 

46. Man, following a noun, may mean “of whom;” as, 
Beit man héae? house (of) whom (is) this? but it is surely 
better to say, Li man héae el bait? to whom (belongs) this 
house ? 

Manou? Man hou? are often heard, especially when the 
word stands alone: indeed classically, Manou? is nominative, 
and Mana? accusative. The latter is obsolete. 

Ma, adverbially, may qualify an adjective, with the sense 
How! in admiration: as, M& ana mescien! how wretched 
I (am)! , 

47. The words Man, Ma, Cem, admit of becoming ‘‘in- 
definite” instead of interrogative; 7.c. mean some, any, @ 
certain quantity. To suggest the right sense, I find it useful 
to copy Greek accentuation; and write Man, Ma, Cém, when 
they are interrogative; and Man, Ma, Cem, when they are 
indefinite. In fact, it is natural to elevate the musical tone 
when words are interrogative. 
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Man, Ma, Ei, Ein, Ceif, admit also of becoming Relatives, 
as will afterwards be noted. 
48. Man hou honéc? who is there? 
Ei Raiwan hou héae ? what animal is this ? 
Ei mar*’a? Eina mar*a? Kiyat imrata? what woman ? 
‘E 18 e*Had hon? is not any one here ? 
Ei hou (Eina hou) el bafl el qawi? which is the 
strong mule ? 
Ein el Sabi el Safier? where is the little boy ? 
Hel youjad lahm honélic? is meat (to be) found 
yonder ? 
E fa 14 ente bardin ? art not thou then cold? 
Eiyat hie el hor’mat el mohsine ? which is the bene- 
ficent lady ? ‘ 


§ 5. PREPOSITIONS. 


49, The primary prepositions should all be learned at once. 
They are: 


Bi, in, with, by. Mat (together), with. 

Ce, according to, like. ° @ala’, upon, against. 

Fie, in, into. and, with, at, long. 
_Ila’, to (with motion). (French chez, apud.) 
bi; 40, orem an, off from, away from, 
Min, from, of. concerning. 


Of these, Ce is the least popular. It is superseded by Mil, 
like. It enters into Ceaé, like this, so; Héceaé, thus, so 
(vulg. Heic); Ceaélic, like that, so forth, likewise: and in 
Syria (from the classical Ce-ma, selon que, according as) has 
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come Ceman, ‘likewise, again.” It is right also to say, 
Ce miél, ad instar, after the fashion of. 
such, as, Li ceaé rajol, to such a man. See Art. 41, above. 
The article El coalesces with some of the above, making Bil, 
Cel, Fil, Na’l, Lil, ®ala’l. [The vulgar say Fiel, but Fil is 
elassical.] Ila’ and Wala’ have lost y which they sometimes 
resume. 


Ceaé is used for 


50. Of the other prepositions, some are of less immediate 
importance to the learner, yet it may be convenient to have a 


” Tis here. 


About (of quantity), nahou. 

Above, fauq, feuq. 

According to, tebaT. 

After (of time), haTd. 

Against, Audd. 

Agreeably to, Tubq. 

Among, min jomlet ; bain. 

Around, haul. 

Before, qabl. 

Behind, ward, kalf. 

Below, Beneath, Under, teht. 

Beside (at side of), lada, 

ladon, janb. 

Besides, ma Tada. 

Between, ‘ bain, fie ma 
bain. 

Concerning, min nahou. 

Contrary to, kilaf. 

During, dawam, Toul. 


Except, fair, kala, ada, 
sewa. 

In exchange for, bidal. 

In front of, qoddim, qoba- 
la(t). 

In presence of, “emam. 

In proportion to, Raseb. 

Instead of, mecén, Tawad, 
Tuwadan Tan. 

Like, miél, ce mil. 

Opposite, tojah, tilqa. 

Over against (face to face 
with—v7s-d-vis) hudé, izé. 

Provided not, haxa. 

Since (of time), 
MOAA. 

Together with, SoHbat. 

Towards, nahou. 

Until, Till, hatte’, li hadd. 

4 


mona, 
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Within, dakil; vulg. jou- Without (Lat. see), bila, 


wa(t). bi fair, min fair, fair; 
' Without, karij, bi doun, min doun. 
Outside of, ) vulg. barra(t).. 


51. Mili (for Ce-mi6li, after the likeness) is very popular ~ 
in place of Ce. For dike are also said Naguir, Xibh. Tair, 
before an adjective, was explained Vot; its sense Without 
displays analogy to German and Greek in forming a negative 
adjective from Ohne, avev, without. But Tair means differ- 
ence, diverse from. Nahodu, towards, about, is used to modify 
a substantive, as the Latins use quasi, ‘‘as it were;” in 
popular English, “a sort of.” Thus, Raul el wejh nahou 
cenar eswad, around the face (is), as it were, a black border— 
a sort of black border. A preposition will then, if needed 
by the noun, precede Nahéu. Thus, Fie nahou Sorra, in 
@ sort of bundle. The word Nahou simply adds ‘vagueness, 
and may influence several nouns coupled by Wa, and. Toul 
el jo#§a nahou 6elé9 aqdam, the length of the body is about 
three feet; but it may equally be rendered, ‘‘is towards three 
feet.” Thus the word vacillates between preposition and 
adverb. 


In some connections fan seems to mean without: thus, 
Enté fani fannoh; Enti fanieya Tannoh, thou art rich with- 
out it, 7.e. thou canst dispense with it. 

Ma-Tada and Sew4 have the vexatious ambiguity of Preter 
and Beside(s), meaning either ‘‘ except” or ‘‘in addition to.” 
Sewa as a popular adyerb means, ‘‘side by side, abreast.” 
Ma-Tada strictly means ‘‘ what passes.” 


Lada, Ladon, may be called high style. They are used 
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especially (like old Greek rapa) in such connections as, At 
the side of the king; so, Min lada el melic, from the side of 
the king. 


52. Uses of In. In locomotion it is contrasted to Ila; 
as, ‘‘from Rome fo London;” which needs no farther re- 
mark: its use for ‘of,’ is less regular. The deficiency of 
“‘of” in Arabic is supplied, partly by composition of nouns, 
partly by Min and Li, partly by special evasion or provincial 
methods. Min differs from fan nearly as Latin ad or ex 
from de. an, like de, may mean “‘concerning.”’ Min ex- 
presses the partitive idea of ex; also the material of a thing. 
It likewise enables us to put El (the) to either of two related 
nouns. Examples: 


Lau min Hajar, a slab of stone. 

Bab min kaxab, a door of timber. 

Ce$ier min el maracib, many of the ships. 

Cém min el maracib? how many of the ships? | 

SebTa min el Yahoud, seven of the Jews. 

Qatuif min el mafz, a flock of goats. 

El maria’ min el foqara, the sick (ones of the) poor. 

Elf Tabaq min el waraq, a thousand layers of paper. 

Migqdar wAfir min *ewdni, a copious quantity of vessels. 

Jamafa Tazuima min el nés, a vast company of men. 

El himma min el ehéli, the earnestness of the population. 

Mablaf min el noqoud, an amount (sum) of cash. 

Cém min el moséfirien ? how many of the travellers ? 

El kobz radi, mel*én min e] raml, the bread (is) bad 
(and) full of sand. 

Kams firag min el jonoud, five companies of troops. 
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Héae hou wahmieya min el Aabatuiya, this is a fantasy 
of the police. 

El foséun e] tawiele min el xajara, the long boughs of 
the tree. 

Wabil min el Aarb, a shower of beating. 

El qaht min el akbar, the dearth of news. 

E] séfat e] @éniya min e] Sabah, the second hour of the 
morning. 

E] Taraf e] ximali min el jeziera, the north side of the 

island. 

Fir? min sile e] telefraf, a branch of the wire (of) the 
telegraph. 

Wezier min daulat Ameriece, a minister of the govern- 
ment (of) America. 

Jonaineti min ward, my garden of roses. 


53. For, What sort of—they say, Hix’ min—? as, Hix’ 
min Tair? what sort of bird? (Comp. Germ. Was fir ein—.) 


With the partitive Of, the Arabs often repeat a noun, in- 
stead of using E*had (one) pronominally ; thus, for One of 
the king’s cities, they say, not only, Uhda’ min modon el 
melic, but also, Mediena min modon el melic; and stiff as 
the latter appears, it is popular, as well as classical. So for 
Fie ét leil, on a certain night, they also say, In a night of 
the nights, fie leila min el leyéli. Min is also used like 
French du, dela, to mean Some, A portion of ; as, Min soccer, 
some sugar; especially in repetition, Minhom—minhom, some 
of them—and others of them. 

54. In ambitious prose, Min is used to satiety in the pre- 
dicate of a proposition, to make it indefinite. Thus instead 


\ 
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of Hése mostefiuil, this is absurd; they say, Héae min el 
mostehiuil, c’(est) (une chose) d’absurde. Thus we are more 
than ever kept in suspense where the predicate will be found. 
The formula Minma, from what, ¢.e. ‘from that which,” is 
similarly abused: as, Héae minma yohayyir el bal, this (is) 
(a thing) of the things which perplex the mind; where, if 
minna were simply left out, the sense would be correct enough 
_ and the grammar perfect. When a copula-verb (as Cén, was) 
is expressed, all is clear, though E*Rad (one) be omitted be- 
fore Min: as, Cén min el *omara, he was fone) of the princes, 
erat e principibus. 

Min (like our from) often means ‘‘ because of.” Likewise, 
after a passive verb, it takes the sense of our by. 

55. Uses of Zi. In general Li, meaning fo or for, needs 
no further particular remark. But, like the Latin dative, it 
may be used in the predicate, where popular English uses the 
nominative. Thus: ‘It is a marvel to me,” may become, 
“Tt is to me for a marvel.”” The Arabs even say, Ente 
innec li jahil, thou verily art for a fool, ¢.e. thou art foolish. 
Héaxe fandi li mofjize, this (is) with me for a miracle. 

Again, as in Latin, either dative or genitive with Est (is) 
denotes possession, so. Li (to) may supply this sense; especially 
if of two related nouns the governing is indefinite and the 
governed definite; as, 4 top of the mountain, A son of the 
king; we may then use Li for English Of, saying Ra*s lil 
jebal, Ibn lil melic. 

Li (for) means also on account of ; seen with pronouns. 
Thus, Lihéae, on this account; Liaélic, on that account ; 
Li maae? wherefore? L’eix’ ? mane (=Li ei xai*?) But 
with nouns we have generally a paraphrase, as in English. 
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Li‘ejl, Min ejl, for the sake of. | Lixan(Min xan, vulg. Alep.), 
Ii sebab, 
Bi sebab, 
Min jara’, in consequence of. 


on account of; from Xan, 
because of. 
state. 


56. Uses of Bi. It especially expresses the instrument, 
or mode, or price; as, To buy a thing, ‘bi Seman qaliel,” at 
or for a scanty price; to slay a man, ‘bil seif,’’ with or by 
the sword. As expressing the mode, it forms a paraphrase 
for adverbs and prepositions. Thus: ; 

Bil collieya, in entirety, ¢.e. entirely. 

Bil ziyada, in surplus, superfluously. 

Bil faya, in the extreme, extremely. 

Bil rafm fan, in spite of. 

Bi moujib, in virtue of. 

Bi wasitat, by means of. 

Bi xiddat, by dint of. 

Bi fair, Bi doun, without. 
With verbs of motion, Bi must be rendered with, though it 
still is not identical with Mat (together with); but ‘come 
with” a thing, is said for ‘‘bring”’ it: ‘to go off with” it, is 
to carry it off. Many other verbs take Bi after them, just as 
in Latin and Greek many verbs govern a particular case, for 
which no reason appears. The idiomatic uses of Bi are very 
numerous, and are a main difficulty. 


§ 6, SUFFIX PRONOUNS. 


57. The personal pronouns, attached to prepositions or to 
nouns, take abridged forms in which the originals are quite 
disguised. 


o 
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-ie, -1, -ya, m. ~@C, -C, -ho > -oh, -hi, -hé, 
Sf. -ie, -ci, 
me, my. thee, thy. him, his. her. 


na, m. -com, m. hom ; f. hon, 


f. -con, 
us, our. you, your. them, their. 


N.B.—After a verb, ‘‘me”’ is expressed by -ni. The rest 
are the same after a verb as after a preposition. 

In the spoken language, -com and -hom are freely used of 
both genders, and the duals -coma (you two), -homé (them 
two), are not heard. To express ‘‘2,’’ the feminine -hé is 
often used. It is inconvenient, that, in speaking of things, 
hé in classical style constantly means them. 

The suffix, like a Greek enclitic, often changes the accent of 
the preceding word, and sometimes hereby lengthens a vowel ; 
thus, Mélice, queen, Meliéceti, my queen. At other times it 
cuts out a vowel; as, SélTana, empire; SelTan’ti, my empire. 

Thee, Thy, after a long vowel, is -c for the masculine, -ci 
for the feminine. [But at Bagdad it is always -ci; in Algiers, 
it seems, m. and f. are the same. | 

58. System to exhibit all the forms. 


Bie, Biya Lie, Liya Tleiya Minni _ 

Bec Lee Tleic Minnec, Mine 
Bici(f.) | Lici Tleici Minnic (Alep.) 
Bihi, Boh Liho, Loh Tleihi Minnoh, Minho 
Bihé Lihé, Teihé Minhé 

Bina ete. Tleina, Minna 

Bicom, -n. ete. Mincom, ° 


Bihom, -n. ete. 
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Pandi -Baini Qabli Citébi SS 


andac Bainec Qablac Citébec 

Pandic Bainic Qablic Citébic 

®andoh Bainoh Qabloh Citéboh 

@Pandahé Bainahe Qablahe Cithébahé 

Mandana, Bainana, Qablana, Citébana 
ete. ChCene etc. ete. 


59. Him, his, is ordinarily pronounced -6, as in Hebrew, 
no h being heard; but after a long vowel, all authorities 
bid us pronounce only -4. An Englishman who tries to 
sound -h, is apt to turn it into h. I think by pronouncing 
-hi with as short an 7 as he can manage, he will come nearest 
to the sound; and hd, after all, is classical. [Classical rules 
bid us say -hi, -him, -hinna, -hima, when a vowel of the 
é class precedes. The learner may at his pleasure so modify 
the o of these words. I observe that Faris, as also Léon and 
Hélot in Loqman’s Fables, equally with Catafago, give Fie 
waqtoh, Ila daroh, etc., and do not struggle for Fie waqtzhi, 
Ila darchi, ete. Cherbonneau vacillates. | 


60. Examples : 
Ommi marieAa jiddan, my mother is very ill. 
Aboui (Abi) wa ommi marda’, my father and my mother are ill. 
Hel abouc Vaiyib? is thy father alive and well ? 
Zeujati hie Vaiyiba, my wife is alive and well. 
Ommec Tase Yaiyiba? thy mother perhaps is alive and well ? 
Ceif halec ? how is thy state (thy health) ? | 
Eix’ bec? Mase bec? what ails thee ? 
Leis xai* biya, nothing ails me. 
Hel héae lec ? is this thine ? 
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M4 hou liya, it is not mine. 

Hét ma fandec! bring what thou hast. 

Leis fandi xai’, I have nothing, 

Mane fie balec? what is in thy mind? 

_ Ma hou xai®* fie bali, there is nothing in my mind. 

 Palaiya faila, on me (rests) a family. 

Liho auldd Sugar, he has little children. 

Lec baqara melieha, thou hast a fine cow. 

Lihé qoroun Tawiele, she has long horns. 

Ommi hie maf oktec, my mother is with thy sister. 

Héhona hie ommec, here is thy mother. 

Ein aboui (abi) el*én ?* where (is) my father now ? 

Abouc fil belda, thy father (is) in town. 

Akouc leis fie biladina, thy brother is not in our country. 

@andana abouc héhona, thy father is with us here. 

@alaiya moradec el Taziez, on me (rests) thy esteemed wish 
(¢.e. I will try to perform it). : 

Akouh rajol melieh, his brother is a good man. 

Collohom nés milah, all of them are good men. 

Collocom aewie’ himma, all of you are endowed with earnest- 
ness, 7.¢. are earnest, energetic. 

Hel okti Tandacom el*én? is my sister with you now? 

Hona aki maf oktec, here is my brother with your sister. 

Leis mafui kobz Yari, I have no fresh bread with me. 

Mafac Tase} folous, you have perhaps small cash with you. » 


* Father, Brother, have radicals *bw, *kw, yet are absolutely ex- 
pressed by Ab, Ak, but in composition the w reappears regularly in 
popular style; as, Aboui, my father; Akoui, my brother; though Aki is 
also heard. Aboui is not classical, though Abou followed by a noun is. 


+ Tase, perhaps, is said of hope or fear; and serves to ask a question. 
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Kiyoma fandec, hétoh ileiya, whatever thou hast, bring it 
to me. 

Colloma mafac, hétoh ila hon, all that is with you, bring it 
hither. 

Aélic el Huan, e 14 houa lec? yonder horse, is he not thine ? 

Man hou mafac fil dir ? who is with thee in the house? 

Ma andi cotob, I have no books. 

Leiset fandana aqlam, we have no pens. 

Cén liya *ak, I had a brother. 

The particle Ce is never prefixed to a suffix pronoun. We 
must enlaxge it into Ce-midli or Miéli: thus, He is not like 
me, M& hou midliey(a); He is like you, Houa miflec (or 
miflic). 

61. fan, like Min, popularly doubles its before some of 
the suffixes. Li, according to classical rule, becomes Le or 
La with suffixes. The sole trace of this seems to be in Loh 
or Leho (never Lihz) for to him (Le means verily). Catafago 
writes Lici, Lihé, Lina, Lihom. OC. de Perceval and De 
Braine are silent as to Laho, Lana, ete., which my ear cer- 
tainly never caught. Lie, Lec, are to be divided L-ie, L-ec 
(sounded as English Jack). Liya, Biya are perhaps more 
emphatic than Lie, Bie. In Aleppo Boh prevails over Bihi, 
yet Bihi is thought better. Cherbonneau writes B’ho even 
in poetry. 

62. Pand is written with kisra (de. as Pund) by modern 
literati; yet C. de Perceval, in doing this, defines the sound 
by French dnd. I never heard in this word any vowel but 
a clear French a. Dictionaries exhibit Nand, fund, Pond 
as on a par; hence we have no motive to struggle against the 
popular practice. 
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63. Several particles assume pronouns suffix. Inna (verily) 
was named above; Enna (that) does the same; also Lecinna, 
nevertheless: thus, Lecinni, yet I; Lecinnec, yet thou; 
_ Lecinnoh, yet he; Lecinnena, yet we, etc. The vowel of 
union which appears in ®andahe, Bainana, Citébana, etc., 
_ must be looked on, in the present stage of the language, as 
_ purely euphonic. All prepositions ending in two consonants 
are apt to need this vowel of union. The learner must not 
be seduced by the aspect of Qabl-na to pronounce it Qabalna. 
64. Lehé fainain* jamieletein, she has beautiful eyes. 

Leho zeuja jamiele, he has a beautiful wife. 

Mandoh *ehl ce@ier, chez ui is a numerous household. 

Leho faila wafira, he has an abundant (numerous) family. 

Auladec mafui fil rief, thy children are with me in the 

country (rwrt). 

Héae hou falaihi, this is his duty. 

Mane liya falaic (fandec)? what art thou to pay me ? 

Qadd eix’ bi weddec? how much dost thou want? 

Leis xai* Talaiya lec, I owe thee nothing. 

Leis xai* liya, illa farxain, I have nothing, but two piastres. 

Darec fasieha, zeiyine, thy house is spacious (and) fine. 

Dari miéli darec, my house is like thine. 

Cilahoma} sewa sewa, both of the two are on a par. 

65. As the examples just given may suggest, Dand, Li, 
Ma, Pala are.in great use, to supply the verbs Have, Owe, 
Ought andi, I have in my house, or in my possession ; 
Liya, I have in ownership; Mafui, I have with me, about 


* More classical Taindn— tén. ; 1 ; 
+ Perhaps Cilahoma is too high style. Cila(n), doth, is dual ; oblique 
ease, Cilei’. It is too good a word to lose. 
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me. Thus, Mafac siccieneti? (have you) my knife with 
you? andi Husain, ma hou liya, I have a horse, (but) he 
does not belong to me. 

Debt or Duty is said to rest upon or pe the debtor : 
hence Palaiya, I owe; Palaiya folous lec, I owe thee small 
cash. 

66. The suffix (possessive) must be repeated with each 
noun which we desire it to affect. Thus, ‘‘His will and 
pleasure,” becomes, ‘‘ His will and fis pleasure,” Iradetoh 
wa kaTuroh. 

67. For emphasis they say, Liya ana, to me myself; Minnec 
ente, from thee thyself, etc. Also Hiya, as a fulcrum, enables 
a pronoun in the oblique case to be isolated: thus, danant-ec 
eiyac, ‘‘I thought thee (to be) thyself.” Eiyac naTbod, wa 
elyic nesteTuin, ‘‘thee we adore, and thee we call to aid.” 
‘When a verb takes two pronouns after it, one of them must 
be thus isolated in the modern dialect. 

68, If a demonstrative and a suffix belong to one noun, the 
demonstrative must follow: as Bafli héae, this my mule. 
Similarly with an adjective, as, Bafli el melieh, my excellent 
mule. N.B.—The suffix is understood to make the noun 
definite. 


§ 7. AUXILIARY NOUNS, OR QUASI-PRONOUNS. 


69. In English the nouns Self, Sake, Behalf, and others, 
have lost much of their substantive nature:, Self, in par- 
ticular, has almost degenerated into a pronoun. The same is 
the case with many Arab nouns. Peculiarly, Nefs (soul), pl. 
Nofous or generally Anfos, does duty for Self; as do Aét, 
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essence, personality; Hal, state; Rouh, spirit, pl. Arwah; 
and even Tain, eye. We may add Mal, property; Haqq, 
right; which, though abused provincially, seem to have a 
legitimate use in harmony with good grammar. Aét, pi. 
Aewat, has too many senses. Besides being an adjective 
pronoun, as explained in Art. 31 (as, Hoqoul aét hosn, fields 
endowed with beauty), and (what is perhaps quite old fash- 
ioned) Fie aét yeum, on a certain day; it is also much used 
politically, as, E] aét el] soltanieya, the imperial self (person); 
E] aewat el cirém, the noble personages. Catafago says 
absolutely, Aét, a lady. 


70. Examples: , 


Sabi rama’ nefsoh fil nehy, a boy threw himself into the river. 
El ®arab enféshom, the Arabs themselves. 

Arouli ana bi aéti, I will go in my person (myself). 

Qatel hal-oh, or rouh-oh, he slew himself. 

Qal fie nefsoh, or li Haloh, he said in his soul (to himself). 
Yaxcor rouhoh, Yamdab nefsoh, he thanks (he praises) him- 

self. 

_El usin maloh, the horse his property, 7.¢. his own horse. 
El Raq! haqqi, the field my right, ¢.¢. my own field. 

El emier fainoh, the prince himself. 


But Pain peculiarly is used to supply the word Same ; as, 
Fil yeum ainoh, (or fainihi), in that day itself, in that same 
day. Meté?, a piece of property (an article, as we say), pi. 
Emtifa, is said to serve, especially in Africa, as Mal, to ex- 
press what is one’s own. Mal, Meté?, and Haqq may some- 
times conduce to emphasis and clearness, in connections where 
at first sight they are vulgar superfluity. Thus, E] darahim, 
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Haqq el jouk, means, ‘the money due for the woollen cloth,”’ 
literally, ‘‘the money, the right of the cloth.” 

71. But at Moosul or Bagdad I wrote down from the 
mouths of the people the following redundancies; suggesting 
that Mal has become a mere preposition, Of. 


Dibs mal Raleb, Lahm mal kinzier, 
treacle of Aleppo. meat of hog. 
Dibs mal zebieb, E] Sandoug mal el jemal, 
treacle of raisins. the box of the camel. 
Zebieb mal dibs, El Ralieb mal el Sobh, 
raisins of treacle. the milk of the morning, 7.e. fresh. 
No such phraseology would be admitted in literature. 
Whether Mali, Malec,..... in the predicate for Mine, 
PUGIRG, er ine would pass, is also questionable. At Bag- 


dad instead of the classical ‘‘Héai citébi wa heaéc citébec,”’ 
this is my book, and this is thy book (which seems to an 
Englishman so very flat), they say, Héae citébi wa heaée 
mdlec. Though Mine, Thine... . are expressible simply 
by Liya, Lec . . . . (as, Ma hou liya, it is not mine) never- 
theless, Héae citébi wa heaée lec, would be wanting in 
contrast and point. 

72. It may seem that they can evade the double genitive 
(24) by Mal or MetéT; as, Celb, meté? el melic, a hound, 
the property of the king. Both C. de Perceval and de Braine 
lay down that in such connection the former noun must be 
preceded by El; which of course is the case when nothing is 
meant but ‘‘the hound of the king.” But perhaps in the | 
opposite case they would prefix Wahud to Celb, for fear of 
being thought to omit El by accident. 
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73. We might enumerate as auxiliary adjectives or parti- 
ciples, not only E*Rad, Wahud, but also Makséus (belong- 
ing, peculiar, proper), Meacour (afore-named). Thus, Ibni 
el makSéuS, my proper son, my own son; E] Sabi el mea- 
cour, the aforesaid boy. Indeed Meacour seems to have none 
of the stiffness which we feel in aforesaid, aforenamed, but 
has wide currency. Like to it are the formulas, El moxar 
ileihi, the alluded-to; El mouma’ ileihi, the hinted-at, the 
pointed-at. 

74. Padda, a number; Jomla, a group; are used like the 
English several, to express an indefinite number. A short 
list of the indefinite words often called pronominal may here 


be convenient. 

All, coll, jamie?. 

Each, coll wahud. 

A certain, wilud (before its 
noun). 

Any one (quispiam,quisquam, 
after If or a negative), 
e*had, f. ubda’. 

Any (positively), eiyoman 
cén, quivis, eiyoma cén, 
quodvis. 

None, 14 e*had. 

Not even one, wala wahud. 

Several, fuddat, jomlat (a 
number). 

Both (ambo), cilei (classical 
nom. cilé). 

Some, baTA (i.e. a part). 


One—another; bafA—baT4; 
man—man. 

Some—others ; batTA—baTA ; 
minhom—minhom; minhe 
—nminhe. 

Some (ones), alquot; com 
wahud. 

Other, e*kar, f. *okra’, pl. 
*ekdra, *ekarien. 

Other (diverse), fair—before 
noun. © 

The Rest, el] sé*ir. 

Reva xette’. 

Divers, 

Some or other, ma (after 
noun). 
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‘Others than he,” in classical style, is variously rendered 
by Ma fadahi (what passes him), Ma sew4hi (what is on his 
level), and Tairoh, his diverse(?). The roots of Padi and 
Sewa mean Inequality and Equality. 

BaTA (not repeated) is also now used for one another; but 
it seems, incorrectly. 

It was stated (47) that Man, Ma, may become indefinite ; 
hence the Main—man; and Rejé ma, some hope or other. 
The latter phrase is found in modern literature, and is classi- 
cal. Freitag renders it qualiscunque. 

75. Tair is regarded as a substantive by grammarians. 
Hence with a suffix, Tairhom, others than they; Tairoh, 
other than he; and even absolutely, El fair, some one else, 
thy diverse(?), thy neighbour, in ethical relation, Sewa, Sowa’, 
even, ike; is ridiculously explained in lexicons to mean, 1. 
The same; 2. The opposite; [égal; méme chose; autre. | 
Tair xai*, quite another thing, a different thing, is stronger 
than Xai* e*kar, another thing, a second thing. So with the 
negative, Leis ce midliho fie fair mecén, in no other place is 
anything like it: At the close of a sentence, La fair, 14 
fairoh, nothing else, is used dogmatically, for “so, and so 
only.” 


* § 8. NUMERALS. 


76. Wakhud, f: Wahuda, means one, a single one, alone. So 
we have, Wahdi, I alone; Waldec, thou alone; WaHdoh, 
he alone; Wahdana, we alone, etc., with all the suffix pro- 
nouns. Let us here repeat: Wahud, one (emphatical), 
follows its noun; as, Fie Haql wahud, in one field. But, 
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Fie wahud haql, means,—in a certain field. But besides; 
E*fiad, f. UHda’, is one in a pronominal use ; which may also 
be rendered any one (quisquam, quispiam); as, La e*Had, 
not any; but Walud, some one (aliquis, quidam); Wala 
wiliud, not even one (ne unus quidem). 


77. The numerals from 3 to 10 collectively take plural 
nouns, and have the peculiarity that the feminine form 
looks like masculine and the masculine like feminine. The 
numerals from 11 to 19 are contracted in modern speech, 
and have a still shorter vulgar form, which is probably 
destined to become standard. Six is anomalous; analogy 
requires Sidse. 


1 wahud, f. waiuda. Wieghdstaar (hudafx). 
2 idnein, f. idnetein. 12 idnafx(ar). 

3 Geléde, f. delé0. i 13 delédetatx(ar). 

4 arbaTa, f. arbat. 14 arbaTtaTx(ar). 

5 kamse, f. kams. 15 kams’tafx(ar). 

6 sitte, f. sitt. 16 sittetafxar (sittatx). 
7 sebTa, f. sebf. 17 sebfataTx(ar). 

8 Semania, f. Seman. 18 Semaniatafxar (Oeman- 
9 tista, f. tisT. taTx). 
10 faxara, f. Taxar. 19 tisTata?x(ar). 

4 nusf. x sods, pl. esdas. 

1 @ol6. 1 sobt, pl. esbat. 

2 Goléein. 2 §omn, pl. efman. 

1 rob?, pl. arbat. 4 tos?, pl. etsé?. 

1 koms, pl. akmas. =}; Toxr, pl. atxar. 


na 
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The final -a, -e, of the masculines from 3 to 10, becomes 
_ -at, -et, at least before a vowel; yet I used to hear (I believe), 
Sitte rijal, six men; Sittet “omara, six princes. 

78. For the sake of classifying the imperfect plurals of the 
language, the following table may deserve to be committed to 
memory. 


TYPES. 
3 suns, Oclé@ xomous (solar plural). . . . . Doroub. 
4 moons, arbafat aqmar (lunar plural) . . . Eswar. 
5 men, kamse(t) rijal (manly plural). . . . Cilab. 
6 princes, sittet *omara (princely plural). . . Wozera. 
7 merchants, sebTa(t) tojjar (mercantile plural). Cottéb. 
8 horses, Semaniat ahSuna (dactylic plural). . Emeina. 
; (Ene Betat) golman (Ealse duelye uae ed 
legs, tisT sieqan Nieran. 
10 cities, faxar modon (short plural) . . . . Borec. 


Contrary to analogy, the gender of the sengular noun is ~ 
remembered in adapting the numeral to its plural. 


79. The remaining cardinals are understood from : 


20 fuxrién. 21 waihud wa fuxrien. 

30 Gelééién. 32 i0nein wa Geléfien. 

40 arbaTuin. 43 Oelé0e wa arbaTuin. 

50 Kamsién. 121 mieya wa wihud wa Tuxrien. 

60 sittién. 357 Gelé0 mieya wa sebTa wa kamsien. 
70 sebfuin. 7465 seb? elaf wa arbaf mieya wa 
80 Semanién, kamse wa sittien. 

90 tisTdin?” The units always precede the tens, 
100 mieya. * _ and mieya remains singular, against the 


1000 “elf, pl. éléf.| general rule. 
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The cardinal numeral when undefined generally precedes 
its noun, except wihud: but El mifd el arba?, the four - 
stomachs (Faris). ‘‘ Thousands,” in the plural, is also ex- 
pressible by *Olouf; but in numeral composition only E‘léf 
is employed. 

80. The ordinals follow. Auwal (first) has fem. Oula’; 
the other feminines are regular. 


2nd 6éni(y). 5th kamis. 8th @émin. 
3rd _ 6éli0. 6th sédis. 9th tésif. 
4th rabif. 7th sébif. 10th Paxir. 
Side by side should stand the days of the week. 
Sunday, yeum el e*Had. Thursday, yeum el Lames. 
Monday, el ifnein. Friday, el jomfa. 
Tuesday, el Oeléée. Saturday, el sebet 
Wednesday, el arbaTa. (sabbath). 


81. The ordinals from 20th to 90th (by tens) are the same 
as cardinals; so of 100th, 1000th. In composition, first is 
rendered by Hadi; thus, 21st, hadi wa fuxrien; also 11th, 
Hadi faxar. So from 11th to 19th faxar is added; as 12th, 
m. @éni Taxar, f. Oéniyat faxara (N.B. with double fem. in- 
flexion). And a single article suffices, as E], @éni Taxar, from 
11th to 19th. But above 20th two articles are used, as, H7/ 
hadi wa e/ Tuxrien, the 21st (C. de Perceval). [But the old 
fashioned termination -own supersedes -den in titles. | 

For ordinals the order rises from the lower to the higher, 
units, tens, hundreds, ete. 

82. The following is from Caussin de Perceval :—‘‘See 
here the order in which numbers above a thousand are ex- 
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pressed. Let us take 3452: Ocléet e*léf wa arba? mieya, 
wa idnein wa khamsien. In this the tens are preceded by the 
units. Dates of years are expressed, as with us, by cardinal 
numbers; yet in that case they take the opposite order— 
units, tens, hundreds, thousands. Thus, The year 1823, is, 
Sene 6elé@ wa Tuxrien wa Seman mieya wa “elf. No article 
is added to Sene (year), and the numerals of the units must 
' -be put in the feminine, as agreeing with Sene. For the dates 
of days they generally use cardinal numbers without the 
article, since the name of the month serves for the com- 
plement. Thus: Fie arbaTat Hazieran wa%alni mectoub, 
tériekoh kams’teTxar Hiydr, on 4 of June reached me a 
letter, its date 15 of May.—Here the numerals are mascu- 
line, because the masculine word yeum, day, is understood.” 


§ 9. PLURALS OF NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES. 


83. In Art. 78 eight leading types of the imperfect plural 
were registered. Participles, while used strictly as such, 
make a perfect plural; masculine in zen (own), feminine in 
in ét. For the first plural type, I place this masculine per- 
fect plural; for the second the perfect feminine. When an 
adjective is used as a substantive, it sometimes employs the 
plural cen for persons, or é¢ for things; thus from Kair 
(Kaiyir), good, Kairat, good things. Nouns expressing 
tradesmen, of the type Qa%s&b, butcher; make the plural 
in ten (oun). According to classical rule, final x should drop 
away, if the word become the leading noun of a compound; 
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but (it seems) the modern tongue retains this » of the plural, 
though it always drops x of the dual; as, Kabbazien Bafdad, 
the bakers of Bagdad ; but, Kabb4zei el Aaifa, the two bakers 
of the village. - 


84. To the 2nd type of plurals, in ét, dt, belong—1. Many 
feminines in -a, -e. 2. Gerunds of the derived forms of the 
verb, to be hereafter named. 3. Numerous foreign nouns, 
without regard to gender or termination. 4. Native femi-. 
nines in -a’, 4d; which make plurals in ayét, awét. To the 
last type conform Turkish words in d; as Pax, pl. Paxdwét; 
Afa, pl. Afawét; Korda, small ware, pl. Kordiwét. 5. Nearly 
all Ducnvrrve Nouns, of the form Colaib, a little dog ; 
Xowaiya, a little thing; Mowaiya, a sup of water. 


85. The 8rd type (Josour, Xomous) is extremely preva- 
lent with nouns, but not with adjectives, The commonest 
adjectival type is the 5th (Rijal, Cibar), though the 4th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th are also adjectival. Plural adjectives are rarely 
heard except in concord with rational agents, and especially in 
high style are then appropriate; as, E] dowal el cibar, the 
great Powers; El wozera el Tugam, the chief viziers. But 
in successive pages Faris uses, as if at pleasure, El haiwdnét 
el cibar wa el Sufar; El Raiwanét el cebiera wa el Saliera, 
the animals great and little. 


86. A small number of adjectives form a peculiar plural : 


Maried, sick, pl. MarAa’. *Esier, captive, pl. “Esra (as 
Qatiel, slain, pl. Qatla’. well as *Oserd). 

Jarieh, wounded, pl. Jarla. Maiyit, dead, p/. Maute’. 
Helic, perishing, p/. Helce’. Almag, silly, p/. Ramqa’. 
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87. The plurals of the following nouns are specially 
irregular : 


Father, abou, ab, pl. aba. Mother, omm, pl. ommehét. 
Son, ibn, p/. abna, benie’. Daughter, Girl, bint, pl. binéet. 
Brother, akou, ak, pl. aka, Sister, okt, pl. akawét. 

akwa. Water, may, pl. miyah, emwah. 


88. We may treat the “short plural,” or tenth type, as 
regular, when it preserves the vowels of the singular, merely 
transposing the second; as, Mille, a religious sect, p/. Milel ; 

“Qobba, a vault, cupola, pi. Qobab. But the singular is often 
of the form Qazén, Luhaf, or Mediena; in which case the 
vowels of the plural are 0, 0; as, Lohof, Modon, 


89. Allowance must be made for euphony, especially with 
the weak consonants *, w, y- Observe that Ce*s, a cup, pi. 
Co*ous; Ra*s, pl. Ro*ous, are of the third type. Daula, pi. 
Dowal, is of the tenth; Dawal being converted into Dowal 
by the w. 


90. We proceed to speak of the Mopzrn Prvrat, which is 
very regular and very important. It applies to all nouns 
which have four or more strong consonants, except when their 
plural is perfect. 


Menzil, a lodging. Kandaq, a moat. 
Bandar, a naval mart. Doldol, a hedgehog. 
Kinzier, a pig. Nomnoma, a wren. 


To form the plural insert 4 (é) after the second consonant ; 
take a (¢) for your first vowel, and 7, te (w, wi) for your last, 
and you have the plurals Menézil, Banddir, Kanézier, Kan&diq, 
Daladil, Namanim. If the vowel of the singular preceding 
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the last consonant be d or ou, it becomes ve in the plural. 
Thus (with accent on last syllable of the plurals) : 
Miklab, a claw, pl. Makaliéb. 
- Tennour, iron forge, pl. TenaAniér. 
XakToura, a barge, pl. Xakatuir. - 
Cercedan, rhinoceros, pl. Ceracedién. 
QarqaXsun, polecat, pl. Qaraqadtin. 

91, In a large number of nouns *, w, or y are counted as 
true consonants for this process ; especially in those which end 
in ¢ (y), as Tabsi(y), a metal saucer, pl. Yabési(y). So too 
Zeuraq, a shallop, Taital, a great forest; treated as Zewraq, 
Tay%al, make plurals Zewariq, T'ayatul. Yahmour, a nyl- 
ghau, *USba?, a finger, Madwad, a manger, similarly give 
plurals Yahdmiér, *Esabi?, Madawid. In Cowara, a hive or 
comb, Menara, a lighthouse or spire, pl. Cowdyir, Menayir, 
perhaps 4 has been treated as a*. Many nouns of the type 
Tadier, a pool, Jeziera, an island, follow this law; the ze 
being identical with zy; whence pl. Tadayir, Jezéyir, so 
written in classical books, but, it seems, pronounced I'ada-iér, 
Jezé-iér, with accent on the last; which indeed gives the 
simplest theory, assimilating them to Kanzier, p/. Kanaziér. 
Perhaps Cow4-iér, Mena-iér, are also to be thus accented. 

Bohaira, a lake, being a diminutive noun from Bahr, sea, 
should have its plural in é¢; but we meet Bahayir (or Baha- 
iér ?) as the plural. 

92. There is also a large class of nouns sai d@ (é) in 
the rirst syllable of the singular, in which we must first 
interpret 4 into a°; next, after deriving hereby the modern 
plural, we must euphonically change a*a or a*é into awa, 
awé. Thus from Sari(y), a mast, pl. Sawari(y); Baqiya, 
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remnant, pl. Bawaqi; and even *Eniya (*E*niya), a vessel, 
pl. *Ewéni. 

93. It is not always possible to foretell when a noun which 
has not so many as four strong consonants will form its plural 
by this law; but when a feminine in -a does not form the 
perfect plural, and is of one of the types Taniema, Menara, 
Faczhe, Kabiya, the strong presumption is that it will take 
the modern plural Tandyim, Menayir, Fawécih, Kawabi. 
Mediena, a city, Sefiena, a ship, beside the old plurals 
Modon, Sofon, of the tenth type, have the modern plurals 
Medayin, Sefayin. 

In some we may be deceived by a noun of unity. Thus, 
Aobaba, a fly, might suggest a plural Aobayib. But it isa 
noun of unity, and Aobab means Flies collectively. 

94. Some words, expressing tradesmen, take the Turkish 
termination -77; as, Yaubji, cannoneer; Bellaurji, dealer in 
fine glass; Bosténji, gardener. All such make their plurals 
in veya. Besides, there is a third form, purely Arabic, in 
-iey (properly the adjective of relation), as Fakouriey, a seller 
of pottery; Joukiey, a woollen draper; Soyoufiey, sword 
cutler. Words of this form, whether substantive or adjective, 
make their only plural in -deya. 

N.B.—Many nouns take two or more plurals, sometimes 
with a difference of sense; often one is more old-fashioned or 
of higher style than the other. The English brothers and 
brethren will suffice to impress this. Dictionaries give in- 
discriminately Bohour, Abhar, Bihar, seas; Toloul, Etlél, 
Tilél, hills, etc.; and it is often difficult to know which best 
suits the pitch of the style. Modern use will at last fix on 
one as suitable for daily life. 
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§ 10. COMPARATIVES. 


95. In Arabic, as in French, the same word is Comparative 
and Superlative; in fact it has the three senses which we 
express by ‘‘Greater, Greatest, Very great.’ At other times 
they evade the comparative, as, by saying ‘‘ Great above me,” 
for ‘‘ Greater than I.” 

Comparatives are of the type Ahsen, Ecbar, but they are 
not declined like the adjectives of Colour, Art. 12. E*kir 
(last) is in sense a superlative, but in form is a participle. 

96. Than after the comparative is expressed by Min; hence 
after the superlative the partitive Of is generally omitted ; 
as, Alsen el kail, the finest (of) the horses. The following 
examples are instructive : 


Lem yablof, min el fomr, ecber min arbaTuin Taman, 
He did not attain, of age, more than forty years. 
Mane fafalt, ecOer min el e*kar, min el xarr ? 
What did I do, more than the other, of mischief? 
El kala min el aonoub wa el jaréyim hou afzam min el 
kala min el belaya, 
Deliverance from faults and offences is grander than de- 
liverance from miseries. 
Aqsa’ *erk Musr, Furthest (of) the land (of) Egypt. 
Anfa? jemie? el Raiwandt, wa ajdarhe bil molaRaga, 
Most useful of all the animals, and most worthy of them 
to be noticed. 
El awwal aqwa’ min el $éni, wa el mauloud min homa 
afXalhoma, 
The first (is) stronger than the second, and the progeny 
from the two (is) better than both.—(Faris.) 
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El moqAtelat se-te*koa hieya atzgam min el jidd wa el hamise, 
The battles will assume a grander mien of earnestness and 
energy.—(Beirout Newspaper, Tad. el Ak.) 

Tn the last, Min for Of, immediately after the comparative, 
is striking. We might indeed have expected ATzam hieya ; 
.so as to bring ‘‘hieya min”’ side by side. Minnoh, Minneho, » 
often mean, ‘than it (is).”’ Thus: Inna héae el ieyal, leho 
mixya, axbeh bil herwela, minnehe bil racA, as for this stag, 
to it (is) a gait, liker (more like) to a scamper (amble), than 
at 1s to a gallop. 

97. The absolute superlative forms a rare feminine, as 
Cobra’, very great; ®ozma’, very mighty. Some make a 
plural in -en, as Aqdamien, very ancient; AfAalien, very 
excellent. Others make a substantival plural, of the type 
Keébir, grandees. 

The superlative is generally indeclinable and may precede 
its noun, as Ahsen rajol, best man, very good man. But 
Auwal yeum, the first day, and El yeum el auwal, are alike 
good. Auwal has a feminine *Oula’ (comparable to Cobra’ ; 
also to “Okra’, other) which is used when it follows its femi- 
nine noun; as, E] senet el oula’, the first year; or Auwal 
sene. 

In some other phrases (which apparently imitate Turkish 
idiom) a common adjective precedes its noun and becomes 
indeclinable. The formula, Daziez cotobecom, your valued 
letters, is often quoted. In Faris (Nat. Hist.) such phrases 
as Taguim kiffatoh, his immense swiftness: XimAaliey bahr 
Europa, the North Sea of Europe; are not seldom met. 
Whether this is an improvement to the language, or the very 
opposite, learned natives themselves must settle. But with 
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with their highest voice. To the same head we must refer, 
Bi e*kir nesmat Rayati, with the last breath of my life. 
98. Many adjectives do not form a comparative of the 
type Alsen; and their comparative needs to be paraphrased, 
nearly as in English, by Ecbar (greater), EcOar (more), or 
some other familiar comparative, which becomes auxiliary. 
This is ordinarily done by making a noun the complement, as 
in Art. 14. Thus: 


Ec@ar iktilafan (or tefayyoran), more diverse. 

Ec$ar wojoudan, more as to existence, more numerous. 
Axadd qouwaten, more intense as to strength, stronger. 
Arda’ faxmaraten, worse as to fierceness, fiercer. 


But this adverbial case of the noun is not in popular style. 


§ 11. RELATIVE PRONOUNS, 

99. Relatives in most languages’ are developed partly out 
of the interrogatives and partly ‘out of the demonstratives. 
So in Arabic the interrogatives Man, Ma, may be used, not 
only for Who? What? but also for He-who, That-which. 
Nevertheless, in modern style they are limited to the indefinite 
relatives Whoever, Whatever. In this use, Ma may be re- 
garded as leaning on the verb, or on the substitute of the 
verb; thus, Ma-fat, what is past =the past; Ma bain, what 
is between; Ma-jara, what has happened; Ma-kala, what is 
vacant; Ma-qolt, what thou saidest: These cohere as one 
word. In speech, the accent will probably distinguish this 
Ma from Ma, not; as, Ma kala, it is not vacant; Ma qolt, 
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thou didst not say. But, M4 qolt? what didst thou say? 
is pronounced exactly as Ma qolt. This is a grave incon- 
venience, to avoid which, the moderns wisely prefer to use 
Mane (quidnam) in preference to Ma, quid? 

100. Compounding Man, Ma with Eiy, which? or Coll, 
all; we have (with verb Cén, was) : 


Hiyo-man, Eiyoman cén, whatsoever (qui que ce sovt). 
Eiyo-ma, Hiyoma cén, whatsoever. 


For which last, more vulgarly, Eix’ ma, Hix’ ma cén. 

Also without M&, Eiyo becomes relative before a noun, if 
cén follow; as, Bi eiyo sifr cén, at (any) whatsoever price. 

So Colloman, whosoever; Colloma, whatsoever. But Col- 
lama is also adverbial, meaning ‘‘ However much” (quanto, 
quantum), or, in proportion as. 

101. The pronoun Léai is relative, and nothing else; but 
unfortunately it must have the article El before it, and, ex- 
cept when it is nominative to the verb, it needs a pronoun — 
suffix as complement, whence elaborate confusion. Thus, El 
leai faraf-oh, means either, Who knew him (qui noverat eum), 
or, Whom he knew (quem noverat). To get the latter sense 
we have to render it, ‘‘ Who, he knew him,” and then imagine 
Who—him incorporated into Whom. This is one of the 
grave defects of the language; for as soon as a sentence as- 
sumes even moderate complexity, the syntax is apt to be 
highly uncertain. Léai is declined thus: 


El leai, le quel. El leaien, les quelles. 
El leti, la quelle. El lewét(i), Elléti, les quelles. 


There is also a classical dual, Elletén, Elletein, abs. and obl. 
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of both genders. Also, Elléai may be used of both genders 
and numbers, and is vulgarly shortened into Elli. 

The logical complement to Léai is sometimes placed close 
to it, with much advantage to clearness, when a preposition 
goes with it; as El leai bihi, by whom; El leai fandoh, with 
whom. Leai cannot be preceded by a preposition of its own. 

-102. El leai cannot be used when it limits its antecedent, 
but only when the whole antecedent is affected by it: as, 
The man who is present, E] rajol, el leai hadur. It cannot 
always be used, even when the antecedent has the English 
article The; for instance, after the word. All, or with a 
superlative. Thus, ‘‘He gave up all the money which he 
had,” means, ‘‘ Whatsoever of money he had ;” and ‘‘ what- 
soever” cannot be rendered by El leai. If we express it by 
Ma, we must transpose, so that Ma’ may immediately precede 
its verb: thus, “Sellem ma cén lho min el darahim.” 
Again: ‘The first man whom I saw, appears to us fully 
defined ; for it means, ‘‘ That individual, whom I saw first 
of men,” illum quem primum vidi. Yet (say the gram- 
marians) the relative clause here qualifies the antecedent, 
which is true (so the Latins throw the verb into the sub- 
junctive: primus homo quem viderim): on this ground El 
leai is illegitimate. Yet the adverbial relative Enna (that) 
is here admissible; Awwal rajol enn7 ra*eit-oh (the) first man 
(that) I saw (Faris and Rob. Cr.). So Ma is often used after 
the superlative; as, Hie afkar ma yoSnat, these (are) the 
finest that are made. 

The pronominal complement to El leai is not unfrequently 
suppressed (says Wright) when the sense is clear without it. 
But his examples show great obscurity resulting. 
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103.. El leai begins its own clause, and can have no noun 
with it. When its antecedent is understood, a preposition 
before El leai may belong to the antecedent, as, Li el leai— 
to (the man) who—. We may then regard El as the pronoun 
him (Li, to; El, him; Leai, who, etc.). But, even when 
the antecedent is expressed, and takes El, the Arabs treat it 
as undefined, if the is changeable into a Thus, ‘‘The man 
who is able,”’ may mean, “‘ 4 man, Any man who is able ;” 
in that case they omit the word Who, or even put the de- 
monstrative Hou (he) for it. 

Thus, in general, pronouns of the third person serve for 
relatives when the antecedent is undefined; as, ®andi Sabi, 
leho marX, in my house is a boy, to whom (is) a disease; 
Pandi husan, ma how liya, in my possession (is) a horse, who 
(is) not mine; Dar, fiehe jonaina, a housé, in which (is) a 
garden. The simultaneous deficiency of the verb ‘‘to be” 
and of the relative is peculiarly unhappy. 

104. An astonishingly barbarous syntax is the use of a 
finite verb for a participle or verbal adjective, the relative 
pronoun being understood before it. Thus, Rajol yob3ur, is 
good Arabic for ‘‘a man discerns ;” yet it is also grammati- 
cally correct for ‘‘a man’who discerns, 7.2. a discerning man.” 
This is especially common with the passive verb to supply 
our verbals in -dle, -ive, -ate, ete. When they are also 
negative, 14 (not) with the verb almost makes a compound 
adjective. Thus, Belaya li-yohSa’, miseries innumerable (viz. 
which are not counted) ; 1a-yoflab, invincible. 

105. The adverbial relatives when, where... . must be 
paraphrased, if they have some other antecedent than then, 
there. ... Thus, for “The country where I was residing,” 
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you must say, in which: that is, ‘The country, which (el 
leti) I was residing in it” Again: for “A place where there 
were stones,”’ say, ‘‘A place, in 7¢ stones,’’ mecén, fiehi Rujar. 

106. In Ma-cén, noticed above, the verb Cén appears in- 
declinable, but M&% yecoun is also common, as, Eix’ ma 
yecoun (Hiyoma yecoun), be it what it may. After super- 
latives we may often render Ma yecoun, by the word possible ; 
as, Alsen ma yecoun, the best possible. 

107. Ma also becomes adverbial in the sense of While, So 
long as; thus, Ma damt Haiyan, so long as I remain alive; 
but Ma-dim, more distinctly expresses the sense While before 
another verb. Ma. is otherwise an important element of in- 
declinable relatives; as in Bafdama, after (apres que), Qab- 
lama (avant gue, ante guam), Einama, Haidoma, wheresoever ; 
from prepositions Bafd, Qabl, and from Ein? where? Raid, 
where. [In modern literature, Haifoma appears, contrary 
to classical usage, for where, in passages which reject the 
sense wherever. What is gained by this innovation, is not 
clear. It seems a pity to confound Haid and Raifoma.| So 
Pandama, Waqtima, Huinima, at the moment that, whenever, 
Ceifama, however. ‘Toulama, as long as. Nay, verbs enter 
such compounds, as, Talama, it is long that, it is long since ; 
Qallama, it is rare that; Ce6’rama, it is frequent that; but 
these (immediately before another verb) are virtually equiva- 
lent to the adverbs Long ago, Seldom, Often. So with the 
superlatives, Aqallama, (it is) very rare that; HcQ’rama, it 
is very frequent that. 

In place of Ma, sometimes En (that) is found; as, Batd 
en, after (postquam)}; Ila’ en, Ratte’ en, until; Haid en, in 
case that, before verbs. 
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§ 12. ELEMENTS OF THE VERB. 


108. We begin with the verbs, Ijlis, sit thou: Zekrif, 
decorate thou. . 

There are three cardinal tenses, the Imperative (mood), the 
Aorist, and the Perfect. We omit at present the Dual and 
the Plurals Feminine, which are rarely used. 


, IMPERATIVE. 

m.8. ijlis fis. Ylisi pl. ijlisou 
‘ms. zekrif fis. zekrifi | pl. zekrifou 
AORIST, 

: { 1.. ajlis 2. tejlis(i) 3m. yejlis | 3 /f. tejlis 
: ozekrif tozekrif(1) yozekrif tozekrif 
1 nejlis 2. tejlisou(n) 3. yejlisoun(n) 

oe nozekrif tozekrifou(n) ! yozekrifou(n) 

PERFECT. 

, 1. jelest | 2. jelest(i) 3 m. jeles | 8 f. jeleset 
: zekraft zekratt(i) zekraf zekrafet 
1 1. jelesna | 2. jelestom(ou) | 3. jelesou 

Bh zekrafna zekraftom(ou)! zekrafou 


There is no difference in the inflections of the two verbs, 
except that: Zekrif takes o for the first letter of its aorist. 
The ¢ in parenthesis for the 2nd pers. sing. denotes the femi- 
nine. N.B.—In old Arabic the perfect singular had final 
vowels, thus, 


1. jelesto; 2 m. jeleste; 3 m. jelese. 


The final vowels may be kept before a suffix; nay, perhaps 
we can thus distinguish Baléfna (we have arrived or attained) 
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from Balafa-na (or Bal’fa-na), ¢ has reached us. Faris occa- 
sionally writes the 2nd m. as Jeleste, even without a suffix. 
To retain this final vowel discriminates 2nd person from Ist, 
and involves no countervailing evil. | 

To distinguish the person of Jelest we may add Ana (1) or 
Ente (thou) ; but it is often done more delicately by a suffix, 
if Enna or Lecinna precedes ; as, Ennec jelest, that thou hast 
sat ; Lecinng jelest, yet I have sat. 

Knowing the imperative (as Ijlis, Zekrif) we can inflect 
the three tenses as above; observing, as to the vowels, only 
these simple rules: 

(a.) The vowels of the perfect in the spoken language are 
always ‘‘ Fathite,” as in the Table, in verbs of such, type. 

(4.) The last yowel of the aorist 7s always that of the im- 
perative; the other vowels as in the Table. The last vowel 
may be a, 7, 0, in a triradical verb, but invariable in the 
quadriradical. 

(c.) If the vowel be a, @, the first vowel of the imperative 
is 7; but if o then o: as, IJjlis, sit thou; Iqtat, cut thou; 
Okroj, go out; Orbot, tie, bind. 

. The ancient verb distinguished in the aorist two moods by a 
different vowel 0 a added to the end. But this is totally lost 
and irrecoverable. ; 

109. The classical dual in 2nd and 8rd person is sometimes 
used. Final 4, é, is its mark.. 


Iuprr.—2. ijlisé. 
Aor.—2. tejlisé(n), 3 m. yejlisé(n), 3 f tejlisé(n), as 2nd pers. 
Prrr.—2. jelestoma, 3 m. jelesé, 3 f. jelesté. 


The plurals feminine with the old vowels involve much 
6 
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‘confusion. When now used, it is with a slight change, 
apparently as follows (-on, for hon, honna, is the element) : 
Imprr.—2 f. pl. ijlisn or ijlison. 
Aor.—2 f. pl. tejlisn, tejlison; 3 f. pl. yejlisn, yejltson. 
Prrr.—2 f. pl. jeléston, 3 f. pl. jéleson. 
110. A verb like Mrr (Imperative Morr), with second and 
third ‘radical the same, is called Sunp. It has a slight 
irregularity in the modern perfect. 


PERFECT. 
marart marart(i 
H() mair, 3m. | marrat, 3 f. 
marrait marraiti 
mararna marartom 
; : marrou 
marraina marraitom 


The forms Marrait, Marraina, etc., hurtfully confound the 
root Mrr with Mry. They will perhaps be driven out by © 
cultivation of the language. 


111. When the second radical is w or y, the verb is called 
Concave or Hottow, as in the Types Qoum, Sier. The aorist 
and\imperative have then no irregularity. But in the per- 
fect the long vowels ou, ze, are shortened in 0, 7, before two 
consonants in Ist and 2nd person; making Qomt, Qomti, 
Qomna, Qomtom; Sirt, Sirti, Sirna, Sirtom. Also in the 
érd person singular and plural the long vowel of both be- 
comes d, é; Qaim, Qimat, Qamou; Sér, Sérat, Sérou. The 
popular imperatives Qoum, Sier, most legitimately supersede 
Qom, Sir, which rest on an exploded law of euphony. 

The two hollow verbs Coun (be), Suir (become), deserve 
chief attention, 
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Be thou, Coun, f. Couni, pl. Counou. 
Shall be, is Ecoun, 2. Tecoun(i), 8. Yecoun, tecoun. (s.) 
. 1. Nec6un, 2. Tecounou(n), 3. Yecounou(n). (p.) 
Was i Cont, 2. Cont(i), 3. Cén, cénet. (s.) 
* (2, Conna, 2. Contom, 3. Cénou. (p.) 
Become thou, Suir, f. Suiri, yl. Suirou. 
Shall (1. Asuir, 2. TaSuir(i), 3. YaSuir, tasuir. (s.) 
become, 1. NaSuir, 2. TaSuirou(n), 3. YaSuirou(n). (p.) 
Have (1. Surt, 2. Surt(i), 3. Sar, Sarat. 
become, 1. Surna, 2. Surtom, 3. Sarou. 


Some hollow verbs have 4 in the aorist; as, 


GERUND. IMPER. AOR. PERFECT. 


Sleep Naum | Naim Enim | Nimt, Nam 
Fear Kauf Kaf Akaf | Kift, Kaf 
Dread | Heiba Héb Ehéb Hibt, Héb 


112. The Perfect Tense is (on the whole) best rendered by 
the English ‘‘Compound past” or ‘‘ Present past,” as, Jelest, 
I have sat; but we need to render it ‘‘I sat,” if the context 
shows historical time to be intended. Also, after In or Iae, 
Tf, it means future perfect; nearly as in English we say, 
When you have done, After you have done, for, When you 
shall have done, etc. In this case the verb of response (classi- 
cally) is also in the Perfect, though we render it as Present 
Time. The moderns prefer to say Incén, 2f, and then adopt 
our idiom as to tenses. 

113. The Aorist has immense latitude. First and chiefly, 
it supplies the whole subjunctive mood ;" but in this sense 
the final » is always dropped from 2nd or 8rd plural. The 
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particle Li (for) prefixed to the aorist, in good style, suffices 
~ to make it Hortative, as, Li ejlis! let me sit! Li yejlis! let 
him sit; and supplies this deficiency of the imperative. On 
the contrary, La (not) with 2nd or 8rd plural in the spoken 
tongue uniformly expresses Prohibition, like Latin Ne with 
subjunctive; as, La tejlis! do not sit! La yesier! let him 
not proceed! La, Ma, cannot be joined with the imperative. 


114. The aorist is also indicative. After Lem (not) it 
expresses past time; as, Lem ejlis, I did not sit, I have not 
sat; which is apt to be very perplexing. It may in general 
express Present, Past, or Future, nearly as the Latin present 
tense in poetry, or in vivid narrative and prophecy, the con- 
text alone suggesting the time intended. It is often simply 
Present, as, Oried, I will, I wish; La oried, Ma oried, I do 
not choose. Lem, La, Len, in classical rule, make the 
aorist Past, Present, Future; but La yejlis, sittetA not; Len 
yejlis, will not sit, shall not sit, appear to be ‘‘ high style.” 


115. To define Future time sharply the simplest method is 
that of prefixing Se to the aorist, which modern literature 
decidedly adopts: as, Se-yejlis, he will sit; Se-yemorr, he 
will pass. This too is perhaps high style. On Auxiliaries we 
shall speak below. Futurity is often denoted beyond question 
by the context; as, “‘I go to-morrow,” 7.¢. “‘I shall go 
to-morrow.” 

But again, In lem ejlis, if I shall not have sat, recovers 
for us futurity, as with, In jelest, if I shall have sat. 

116. The participles have little irregularity. They make 
fem. sing. in -a, -e; m. pl. in -ien, -uin (-oun); f. pl. in -ét, 
-it. The active participle of the types Ijlis, Ixrab (drink), 
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Xien (sully), Loum (blame), is, Jélis, XArib, Xayin, Layim ; 
the radical w being merged in y in the last. 

The passive of the same types (when the sense admits a 
passive) is Maxroub, drunk up; Maxien, sullied; Maloum 
(for Maxyoun, Malwoum), blamed. The surd verb is regular 
in the passive participle, as, Mesdoud; but the active par- 
ticiple is generally contracted; as, Marr for Marir; HAdd for 
Hadid.» The quadriradical verb has participles, act. Mozekrit ; 
pass. Mozekraf. ; 

117. An active participle, with am, art, 7s, are, understood, 
supplies the present indicative of the verb. But if the 
nominative be then a pronoun, it must be expressed: as, 
Ana radu, I am well satisfied; Houa rayih, he (is) going. 
Also in this use, the plural of the participle is legitimately 
in -oun, rather than -¢en; and even in speech one hears -oun. 
Thus, Hel entom réciboun ? are you riding? 

118. If the word while is added to a participle in English, 
the Arabs express it by wa hou (and he), or wa hom, wa ana, 
etc.; in which case also the plural in -own is preferable. 
Thus, He sleeps while walking, Yeném wa hou maxi. They 
sleep while walking, Yenémou(n) wa hom maxiyown. 

119. But if wa hou, wa ana, etc., is not inserted, and the 
active participle singular is in apposition to the nominative of 
the verb, it assumes the adverbial state, by adding -an, -en ; 
as, He came riding, J& réciban ; or, if the participle be plural, 
it will take the form -cen, not -own; as, Ja*ou récibien, they 
came riding. 

120. In fact, wa hou, wa ana, ete., with the participle, 
express our while with the verb, even when the preceding 

. verb has a different nominative: as, Dakal beiti, wa ana 
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nayim, he entered my house, while I (was) sleeping; or with 
the plural, Dakal beitna, wa nahne nayimoun, while we 
(were) sleeping. 

121. The Arab gerund often (like our own) does duty for 
an infinitive; but in the spoken language it is generally 
evaded, as by the modern Greeks, who have replaced it by 
the subjunctive. Thus, for, Dost thou wish to drink water ? 
a Latin might say, Visne dbas aquam? instead of, Visne 
bibere aquam? and an Arab says, Hel toried (en) texrab 
may? No word must interpose between En (that) and its 
verb; hence when En is dropped, the verb (texrab) leads the 
clause. Dost thou wish the boy to go? is: Hel toried 
yarouh el Sabi? not, El Sabi yarouh. 

When the student has reached this point in the grammar, 
he is at a stage in which a large mass of the language may 
be picked up. He is recommended to proceed at once to the 
Third Part (Prawxis), and turn back only when occasion sug- 
gests, to that which we have to add concerning Grammar. 
In fact, every learner of any language will be wise to do as 
children do. Let him, with the smallest grammatical appa- 
ratus, accumulate the largest possible acquaintance with 
popular words. Let him combine them as often as possible 
in the simplest ways; and postpone all intricacies of syntax, 
and all delicate inquiries, until he is very familiar with the 
material. 


§ 13. TYPES OF THE NOUN. 


122. Many nouns are derived from verbs, some verbs from 
nouns. We have already observed—1l. A noun of unity, 
ending in -a, -e; and 2. a diminutive of the types Colaib 
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(little dog), BoRaira (little sea, lake). 8. A noun of place 
or time has the type of Mafrab or Malrib, the west, place 
or time of sunset: so Maflaf, hayrack; Maq%ab, canebrake ; 
or with feminine ending, MabYaka, a melon bed; Mesba‘a, a 
place of wild beasts ; from Batuik, melon ; Sebot, wild beast. 
4, The noun of instrument differs from the last in having 
4 for its first vowel; it also sometimes elongates its second 
vowel into d. Thus, Minfak, bellows; Mijmara, brazier; 
Miftéh, key ; Miqlaya, frying pan. Many of these, numbered 
3 and 4, are verbal nouns. 

Abstract nouns may sometimes be regarded either as gerunds ° 
of verbs, or as related to an adjective ; in some cases the two 
are distinguished by a vowel. 5. The active gerund has 
very often the type Katf, carrying off; Kalgq, creating; Aarb, 
a beating. 6. A noun of unity from this has the type Aarba, 
a single blow. 

7. So Sefar, travelling; Farah, rejoicing, gladness. 8. 
Hence the noun of unity, Sefara, a voyage. 

9. The abstract nouns, Cibr, greatness; Cobr, grandeur ; 
Sufr, smallness; Sdfr, contemning, contempt (if indeed this 
vocalization be right), are related to the adjectives Cebier, 
Safier; so Roks, cheapness, to Rakies; Somn, fatness, to 
Semien. Also in the feminine form, Sorfa, quickness, with 
Serie? ; BoTda, distance, farness, with BaTuid. 10. Ciéra, 
plenty, is the abstract to Cefier, much; but this type is 
commonest when the root is surd. Thus, Qilla, deficiency, 
with Qaliel; Riqqa, thinness, with Raqieq; Xidda, intensity, 
with Xadied; Liaae, deliciousness, with Leaiea. 11. From 
hollow verbs come such as Youl, length, with Yawiel; and 
in feminine, Jouda, goodness. 
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12. With neuter verbs, Jolous (sitting), is a common 
gerundial type. 13. Not less common is the type Sohoula, 
ease, both for abstract nouns and for the gerund of neuter 
verbs. 14. Citéba, writing, is again gerundial. 15. Nearly 
the same is the type Najaba, nobleness, extremely common 
for abstract nouns. 16. Raaiele, vileness, is a somewhat 
rarer type. In El kaziena, the treasury; El Kaliefa, the 
Caliph, it is concrete. 


123. In a tabular view they stand thus: 


Tyres or Nouns. 


1. kobz-e 5. Aarb 11. Toul, Tuib 

2. colaib 6. Aarba jouda 
bohaira 7. sefar 

3. mafrab Sayeerare 12. jolous 
mabtaka 9. cibr 13. sohoula 

goes ORs 14. citéba 
miklab sorta ? 
mijmara 10. ciéra 15. najaba 


miqlaya qilla 16. raaiele 


The commonest gerunds (of the primary “ triliteral’”’ verb) 
are of the types Nasr, Jolous, Farah, Citéba, Sohoule. Of 
these the two last are like our nouns in -t/on, and make the 
plural in -é¢. Of the rest, Nar is the commonest type for 
active verbs, Jolous and Farah for neuter verbs. 

124. Special list of abstract nouns of 15th type, related to 
adjectives. 
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N aRafa, leanness. Belada, stupidity. 


Latafa, gentleness. ' _Tab&wa, doltishness. 
Seqafa, sickliness. Jehéla, ignorance. 
Radawa, badness. Salaba, solidity. 
Weséka, dirtiness. ®azima, mightiness. 
Melaha, comeliness.  . Sefada, happiness. 
darafa, elegance. Mehéra, skilfulness. 
Talaza, uncouthness. Ralawa, sweetness. 
Najaba, nobleness. Marara, bitterness. 


Frequently there are two forms ; as, Lotf and Latafa, 
Sefada and SoTouda, etc.; the same thing happens in most 
languages. The Dictionary, and not the Grammar, must 
inform a learner what form of gerund, or of abstract noun, 
is practically current under each root. 


§ 14, AUXILIARY VERBS. 


125. Ler is expressed by ’DaT (more classical) or Kalli 
(more popular), prefixed to 1st or 8rd person of the aorist ; 
as, ’Daf-ni axrab, let me drink (in Latin, sine me bibam); 
Kallieni axouf, let me see; Kalliena nexouf, let ussee, Xouf 
is a popular verb: more classical is, ’DaT-ni ara’, let me 
see. But in good style the mere particle Li suffices to ex- 
press our Let; as, Li yefout, let him pass in. In Syria, 
they use Té as a hortative particle (Latin age), instead of Li; 
as, Té yarouh, let him go. [I think that Té means come, 
being the imperative of the verb *Ete*, he came. But De 
Perceval interprets it as a contraction of Hatte, until. | 

126. Gorne is popularly rendered by Rayih, exactly like 
English; but in Barbary they say Maxi, walking. Thus 
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Faris has, Hel hou rayih en yojaddid el jidal? Is he going 
to renew the dispute? (Lit. en yojaddid, wt renovet, that he 
should renew.) But this use of Rayih is no more in high © 
style than is Going in English. 

127. Wrxt, expressing purpose, has many substitutes, all 
of them followed by the aorist, with En (that) often under- 
stood. Chiefly; Oried, I wish, I will, I choose ; Moradi en, 
(it is) my wish that; QaSdi en, (it is) my design that; or, 
Ana qasid, I am designing; Ana Tazim, I am resolving; 
Ana nawi, I am intending; Ehomm, I meditate. 

Faris has, Nawi temtor, (it is) intending to rain, for, it is 
going to rain. 

In Aleppo, Bedd (contracted, it seems, from Bi wedd) is in 
general use. From Wedd, wish, choice, will; comes Bi 
weddi, (it is) in my will; Bi weddec, (it is) in thy will, etc. 
Hence they make, 

Beddi arouh, I will go; Beddec terouh, thou wilt go, etc. 
This is perhaps confined to Syria. If Bz wedd be pronounced 
in full, it must probably be admissible any where; but the 
Aleppines use it to express Futurity as well as Will or Wish. 

128. For mere Furvnriry, nothing is better than the classi- 
cal particle Se- prefixed to the aorist; which is still living in 
literature. Thus, Se-yarouh, he will go; Se-narouh, we 
shall go; Se-tera’, thou shalt see. 

At Bagdad, Yecoun (it will be) gives a future notion to 
the verb; as, Yecoun yarouh, he will go; Yecoun rah, he 
will have gone. YaSuir, it will be, may be in like manner 
employed; as, YaSuir temVor, it will rain. 

The verb Ezma?, he hastened, or rather the participle, 
Mozmit, hastening, is also current, as follows: Hou mozmi? 
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yabieT, he is hastening to sell, ze. he is om the point of 
selling. 

129. Can, expressing ability, is rendered by Aqdir, I am 
able; or Ana qadir; or Liya qodra en, to me (is) power 
that. Or again, they say, Ana qabil, I am capable; Liya 
qabilieya en, to me (is) capacity that. At Bagdad they say, 
O%uiq, or OTuiq Tala en, I have force for; or, Liya Taga en. 
(More ordinarily, with a negative, Ma oTuiq, or LA Vaqa liya 
bi‘en, means, I have no resisting power; I cannot withstand 
@ disease; I cannot afford an expense.) Literati are fond of 
the strangely obscure word, Estetuit, I am able. Worst of 
all by far is the idiom of Aleppo, which pronounces Alsen, 
Lam able; apparently meaning OBsin (rvth form), I succeed. 
Thus, I do not succeed to do a thing, means, I cannot. 

For Can, meaning possibility, you may say Yomcin, it is 
possible ; or participle Momcin; and Emcen, it was possible. 
Negatively, La yomcin, Ma momcin, it is not possible; Lem 
yomein, it was not possible; Ma teheyya liya, it was not at 
hand (in promptu) for me; or again, Mohal, Mostehuil, im- 
possible, absurd. Also, La yaSubh, it is not sound, virtually 
means, It cannot be. 

It is also in Arabic idiom to say, LA telHaq yedi fala en— 
My hand does not reach so far that—. More shortly, Leis 
fie yedi, it is not in my hand, 7.e. I am not able. In Syria 
this is cut down into Fieya, it is in me; Ma fiec, it is not 
in thee, ¢.e. I can, thou canst not. 

130. For May (of permission) we can use Yejouz, it passes, 
it is permitted; YaSulih, it is sound; Yobah, it is open and_ 
free. Also the participles Jayiz, Mobah. Or Yesouf liya, it 
is allowed me. 
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Faris exhibits the singular ellipsis, Hel liya en—? is it 
for me that—? 7.¢. is it permitted to me that—. So even 
in English, It cs not for me to do so and so— (Won meum est 
ut—). But the omission of the verb ‘‘ to be,” as well as the 
predicate, makes the Arabic ellipsis very harsh. 

131. Ovenr admits a like elliptical phrase, alaiya en, 
(it rests) on me that. Besides, we can say, Yenbali, it befits ; 
Yelieq, it beseems; Yejib, it behoves; or Wajib Talaiya, (it 
is)a duty onme. Again, Yahaqq Talaiya, it is right for me; 
YaSubh liya, it is proper for me; Yajmol, it is comely, or 
becoming; YaqtaAu, it is required. The most popular of 
these is Wajib falaiya. Besides we can use Yelzem, Lézim 
en, though this rather means Need, necessity. 

132. For Must, two formulas are highly popular. -La bodd 
en, no escape that— ; La bodd (en) terouh, thou must neces- 
sarily go. Next, Lézim, which originally meant, sticking _ 
close, has somewhat degenerated; so that they now say, 
Lézimni, it is necessary for me, 7.e. I must, or, I want, I 
need. This word is greatly overworked by the vulgar. 

133. The verb Cén (it was) is also auxiliary in Arabic; 
not only to make a passive verb, as 4n English, but to form 
tenses by its peculiar force of time ; since Yecoun is essentially 
future* and Cén is historical time, 7.¢. it was, not, it has 
been. Hence we obtain: 


Roht, I went or have gone. Arouh, I go. 
Cén roht, I had gone. Cén arouh, © 
Yecoun roht, I shall have Cont arouh, Toman: 
gone. Yecoun arouh, I shall go, I 
I am to go. 


* So De Perceval positively asserts ; and it seems, with great reason. 
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1834. We can hardly class as auxiliary the verbs which 
express to begin, before another verb. These are Ebdi, I 
open; E*koa, I take; Ajfal, I set, set to; Axra?, I insti- 
tute; ATfoq, I establish; A‘uir, I become. All drop a 
part of their sense to assume the meaning of Begin: the 
commonest is Ebtedi (in virtth form, see 136), whence Ibteda, 
Mobteda, a beginning. These verbs are followed by Enna 
(that, quod, 67c) with the aorist Indicative of the other verb ; 
not by En (ut, fva) with subjunctive; apparently because an 
attained result, not a mere intention, is expressed. Thus, 
‘The sailors began to howl, Jafalou el mellahdun yowelwilown ; 
Ibtédou or Sarou yaSrokown, they began to shout. It is here 
seen that the particle Enna (that) is readily dropped from the 
phrase. 

— Cén rot or Cont roht, also supplies, I should have gone; 
- and Cén arouh (Cont arouh), I should go; under a non- 
existing hypothesis. The double compounds, Cén yecoun 
arouh, J was to'go, and Cén yecoun roht, L was to have gone, 
are perhaps peculiar to Bagdad; as, Beddi arouh, I am to 
go; Cén beddi arouh, or rather Cont beddi arouh, I was to 


go; are Syrian. a 


§ 15. CLASSES OF THE VERB. 


134. Quadriradical verbs, such as Zekrif, have their vowels 
all fixed, and in the modern language scarcely go beyond 
the two following Forms, typified by the Imperatives zekrif, 
tezekraf. 
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Form. 


Imperative zekrif tezekraf 
Aorist 1 p. s. ozekrif etezekraf 


Perfect 3 p. s. zekraf tezekraf 
Gerund zikraf tezekrof 
Participle act. mozekrif motezekrif 
Participle pass. mozekraf [motezekraf]? 


The learner must use this and such like tables for reference, 
when he meets with a verb of such a class. Until the case 
occurs, he will not be able to use the table to advantage. 
The two ‘forms’ are often comparable to what we call 
Voices in Latin and Greek. In fact the m™ is ordinarily 
either like a Passive or a Reflective (‘‘ middle”) voice to the 
1. In that case there cannot be any passive participle to 
the 1 form. But the m™¢ form may be an independent 
verb. Older Arabic admits of a mi™ form izkanrif, and a 
tv izkarfif. 

135. Triradical verbs have more numerous forms. Even 
in the spoken language ¢en must be counted, though no one 
verbal root possesses them all. To exhibit the types, it is 
expedient to form all from a single root, as if they all ex- 
isted. The root Bdl, imperative Ibdil (exchange) may repre- 
sent all the types. In the classical tongue every form except 
the rxth has its passive distinct from its active; but we 
confine ourselves to the passive of the first form. The active 
Jirst form alone has the vowel of the aorist doubtful, as also 
the form of the gerund doubtful, as stated in 1080, 122. Its 
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active participle is also peculiar, not being formed by initial 
m. Any of the forms may have a passive participle, even 
in the spoken language, if the sense of the form itself be 
that of an active verb. Only the rx form is always a neuter 
verb, and can have no passive. 


When there is a passive participle, it is formed from the 
active participle (in all forms but the 1%) exactly as in the 
quadriradicals, by changing 7 of the last syllable into a. 
(This 7 might be u, if a coarse consonant were in juxta- 


position. ) 


136. Scheme of the Ten Forms of the Triradical Verb: 


Impzrar. | Aor, 1 p.s. |Perr.3p.s.| GzRuND. 


ibdil 
obdal 
obaddil 
obadil 
obdil 
tebaddal | etebaddal 
tebadal etebadal 
anbadil 
ibtédil abtédil 
ibdall abdall 
istébdil | estébdil 


badal 


baddal 


badal 


abdal 
tebaddal 
tebadal 
inbadal 
ibtédal 
ibdall 
istébdal 


(badal) 
tebdiel(a) 


| ( bidal ) 
| mobadala f 


ibdal 
tebaddol 
tebadol 
inbidal 
ibtidal 
ibdilal 


istibdal 


badil 
mabdoul 
mobaddil 


mobadil 


mobdil 
motebaddil 
motebadil 
monbadil 
mobtédil 
mobdill 
mostebdil 
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The ¢ due to the vir form becomes d after d or z, A 
after a, U after Ut, A, S$, 3. Also if *, w, or y, be the first 
radical it becomes ¢ before ¢ in the vim’ Thus the root 
Wel makes Ittécil (for Iwtécil) in vit. 

137. All the gerunds of the derived forms make plural in 
-ét. The gerund of 1. might be tebdiela or tebdila, instead 
of tebdiel, which is standard. In m1. mobadala is a com- 
moner form than bidal; but both often co-exist. 

It will be seen that mr. is formed from 1., and vr. from y. 
(except in the gerund) by the same simple law. After duly 
understanding this we might drop 1. and vi. from the Table. 
Forms yi. and yur. are likewise formed by a common law; 
so that either will suffice as a type. 

Form x. is remarkable, ¢s¢ being prefixed to the root. This 
is explained completely from Coptic, from Zouave, from 
Assyrian, and from certain traces in Chaldee or Hebrew. 
A form is in fact Jost, whose Imperative was Sebdil; and 
from this Istebdil was formed, nearly as vir. from 1. The 
form Sebdil was a Causative verb, but it is superseded by rv. 

The tenses are inflected according to the laws explained in 
108. Carefully note the initial o in the aorist of 11., 11., Iv. 
Observe also that the last vowel is ¢ in the imperative (and 
aorist) of I1., IMl., Iv., VII., VOI., X., but is @ in v., VI., IX. 
Yet in the participle active of all the forms it is 7. 

138. Any two forms, as Ibdil and Badil, are strictly in- 
dependent verbs, as in Latin fugio and fugo, or sedeo, sido, 
sedo. In fact sometimes they are as unlike in sense as fero 
and ferio, condo and condio. Such phenomena are very de- 
ceptive. It is always safest for the learner to learn nearly 
every form for itself, as if it were a new verb. 
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Nevertheless, the 1" or mm being given active verbs, we 
can positively infer the existence and meaning of the v™ or 
vr"; for the v™ always is to the 1 and the vi to the mr 
its reflective, neuter, or passive. The vit", when it exists, 
is passive to the 1°, if the r°* be active ; or else to the rv". 

The xv" is properly.causative to the r*. Hence if the 1 
be neuter the rv" is its active. If the x be active the rv” 
has two accusatives. 

The vi'" is comparable to the Greek middle voice, in 
relation to the 1, and often supersedes the 1** arbitrarily. 
In other instances it serves as a true passive to the 1. 

The rm is (perhaps most properly) frequentative or in- 
tensive of the 1"; as, Iqtat, cut; Qat tut, cut in pieces, chop 
up; Iesir, break; Cessir, break in pieces. But it is often 
causative to the 1°*, and the modern tendency is to work it 
entirely in this direction, and nearly supersede the rv; 
apparently because vowels are obscurely and _ corruptly 
sounded. Yet even when mu. and iv. are both causative, the 
sense sometimes differs, because rr. is still frequentative and 


‘imperfect. Thus from the root Uflam, know thou, comes 


ir. Dallim, teach thou (as a teacher who repeats or causes to 
repeat); but rv. Aflim, inform, advertize, viz., by a complete 
single act. ; 

The mr is often related to the primitive, as a Latin verb 
compounded with Con. It almost always governs an accusa- 
tive, and the syntax differs from that of the r*. Something 
mutual is ordinarily suggested, often rivalry. Thus, Ectob 
lec, I write to thee, Océtib-ec, I be-write thee; Aqfod, I sit, 
Oqgatfud-ec, I sit-with thee; but OgTud-ec, OgqaTfud-ec, I 
seat thee. 


* 
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The rx is comparable to a Latin inceptive verb in -esco, ' 
and is especially used for verbs of Colour, as erubesco, 
nigresco. 

The x‘ dften expresses Desire (like a verb in -urio). It 
also expresses a Judgment; as, I judge a thing small, or 
great. But sometimes it is a mere neuter verb,—it may be, 
with a very obscure relation of sense to the primitive: as, 
Istemarr, he persevered; Istetat, he was able (from root 

‘%w?); Isteqall, he was plenipotentiary, unrestricted, in- 
dependent. 

The vi often expresses Pretension or Affectation : as, 
Tebaha, he made display of finery; Tefakar, he played the 
self-glorifier. 

The relation of the v and vi™ to the m™ and mr is ob- 
viously the same as that of the m™ to the r of Quadri- 
radicals. Also the mr and ry of Quadriradicals are 
analogous to the vir and rx™ of Triradicals. 

139. By means of these derived forms, the language is at 
no loss to express the Passive idea. It is not wonderful 
then, that the vocalized Passives have almost vanished out 
of the spoken language. None of them had any Imperative 
or any Gerund. The Aorist was formed by vowels 0, @; the 
Perfect by vowels 0,7. The vocalized Passive of 1. is heard 
popularly in a few words; indeed, is used freely by the 
newspapers in very unpretending and business-like relations ; 
hence it may be inferred that it will be quite recovered with 
the progress of literary cultivation. Thus from Octob, write ; 
Ogtol, kill; come passives Cotib, Qotil; Yocteb, Yoqtel. 

When the vimr™ is active, it sometimes takes a vocalized 
passive: thus from Intekib, elect thou; Ontokib, he was 


; ’ ’ 
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elected ; Ontekab, I am elected (eligor). Here the Perfect 
takes 0, 0, 7; the Aorist 0, e, a. ; 
The Passive of 1. changes d of the Perfect active into ou. 


§ 16. DEGENERATE VERBS. 


140. Triradical verbs degenerate when the second and third 
radical are the same, or when one or more radical is weak; 
that is, when it is *, w, or y. 

We have seen that the participle of the Swrd verb under- 
goes contraction; as Marr for Marir, Xd4dd for Xadid. A 


similar contraction occurs in the m@ and vi forms, but not - 


in the Imperative. Nor indeed can such contraction apply 
in the Gerund ziddd of mm. The forms m. and v. follow the 
standard of Ibdil perfectly; so do the imperatives of all 
forms but xr. and x. But it is worth while to present a 

nearly full table. The words in Jéalics follow the law of 
Ibdil. No Surd yerb has a rx™ form. 


ImMpER. Aorist. | Perrect. | GrErunp. | PaRTIcrPLe. 

z, xodd axodd xadd (xadd) xadd 

In, vadid oxadd xfdd { ess . \ moxadd 

Iv. axdid oxidd axadd tadad moxidd 

VI. texddad etexadd texddd texadd motexadd 
Vil, inaddia anxadd inxadd inwidad mouxadd 
vu. | txtédid axtedd ixtedd iatidad moxtedd 

xe istexidd estexidd istexadd istindad mostexidd 


ne a A ES IE 5 CT 


, 
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The only Passive Participles are the types Maxdoud of 1. 
and Mostexadd of x. 

141. Hollow verbs are quite regular in 11., T1., V., VI., IX. 
(There is one such verb in rx. from the root Eswadd, black ; 
hence Moswidd, nigrescens.) Some are regular in Iv. as 
Yohwij, he necessitates. We saw in the Participle of 1. the 
verb “hollow by w” assume y instead; the same takes place 
in the Passive of 1. except the participle, and in 1v., vu, 
viIt., x. Thus when a verb in one of these forms is given, 
we cannot tell by its aspect whether the root has w or y. 
The types stand thus: from root Qwl. 


Imprr. | Aortst1.| Purr. 3. | GERUND. ParrIc. 
1. Pass. | —— oqal qiel — maqoul 
IV. aqiel oqiel aqal iqala moqiel 
VII. ingal anqal ingal ingiyal monqal 
VIII, iqtel aqtél iqtél iqtiyal moqtél 
x. - | isteqiel |  esteqiel isteqal istiqala mosteqiel 


~The feminine form of the Gerund in ry. and x. deserves 
remark. 


142. When the Ist radical is w or y, the verbs are called 
Assimilated. If the verb be y, the verb in modern use is all 
but regular; only after o the y becomes uw If the first 
radical be w, this letter is dropped in the Aorist, according 
to the best style; as, Wejed, he found; Hjid, I find. But 
Surd verbs of this class treat w as a strong radical, as Awodd, 
I love. We have also said that in yur. the wt becomes été. 
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_ 143. When the 8rd radical is w or y, the verbs are called 
Defective. They are of four classes, as follows: 7 


1 Aor. | 1. afzou 2. armi 8. anse’ 4. arfa’ 


3 Perf. faze . rama’ nesi rata’ 
maraud. throw forget feed cattle 


of which the 1st is defective in w, the rest in y. 


In the 2nd and 8rd p/. of Aorist, and pl. of Imperative, w 
_or y is clipped out: though in Barbary they say, Termiyou, 
Yermiyou, for the normal Termou, Yermou. 


The perfects are slightly irregular. 


2 Tazeut Ramait Nesiet Ratait, 
3. Taze, -et | Rama, -met | Nesi,- siyet ete. 

1. pl. | Tazeuna | Ramaina Nesiena as Rama 
2. Tazeutom | Ramaitom Nesietom 
3. Tazeu Ramau Nesou 


The Active participle is in all of the type T'azi(y). 

The Passive Participle is Mafzouw, for 1, and Mermiey 
for 2, 3, 4. 

Verbs defective in w are few; and in modern use they all 
tend to supersede w by y. In all the derived forms this is 
done. Otherwise, these forms have no irregularity, but that 
y falls away after a, and o becomes ¢ before y. ‘Thus in the 
Gerund of v., Terammi(y) for Terammoy. Also, as usual, 
-dya replaces -d*a in feminine participles passive. 

A suffix, by changing the accent, introduces d, ¢, for a, e, 
in 8rd person masculine singular of the perfect. 
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144. Of verbs “‘Hamzated” in 1st radical, *ekaa (take) is 

_ the type. ‘In Imperative of 1., initial ¢ or o is dropped 

(with *);-as Koa, take thou ; Mor, command; Col, eat thou. 

After 0 the * becomes w, as, Towakia, for To*dkia (reprove) ; 

hence, vulgarly, in the whole form the * is apt to become w. 

Surd verbs of this class take w for * in their aorist; as, 
*Enn, he groaned; Aor. Awinn. Indeed in modern use w has 
displaced * in the whole root *Ejj (catch fire, flame out) ; as, 
Wejj, dor. Yawijj; and Wejja, a blaze. 

145. When Hamze is 2nd radical, as in Is*el (ask), the 
participle is Meswoul for Mes*oul, a microscopic difference. 
The only derived form of this whole class (says C. de Per- 

ceval) is séyal of m1. 

' 146. When Hamze is 8rd radical, the- only irregularities 

are such as obvious euphony suggests. But in popular use 

these verbs merge their * in y. 

147. Verbs doubly defective are chiefly the following: 

a. Ja, he came; Hji, 1 come (Tefal, come thou !).—Perf. 
Jiet, I came; Jat, she came; Ja*ou, they came; Jayi, 
coming ; Mejie, arrival.—Pass. jie, ventwm est. 

b. *Ete, he came; *Etet, she came; Eteit, I came; Etou, 
they came; Eti, I come; Yétou, they come; Eti, 
coming; Itiydn, arrival. vi‘ form, Te*éte. Impera- 
tive Te* (come). 

c. XA*, he wished; XAt, she wished; Xiet, I wished; Xa*ou, 

’ they wished; Yexa, he wishes. 

d. Sa*, he misbehaved; 1. 2. p. Sout. In ry. Esd, he mis- 
managed; Aor. Osie. 

¢. “Aba*, he refused; like *Ete*. 

f. *Hyes, he despaired; Aor. E*wies ? 
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g. Ra‘a, he saw; Ra‘et, she saw; Ra‘*eit, I saws Ra*ou, 
they saw. Ara’, I see; Arou, they see. Ra, see thou. 
Passive, Ro*i, it was seen; Aor. Yora, it seems, is seen. 
tv. Orie, I show; Arie, show thou (vulg. Arwi, Rawwi). 
v. Tera*a liya, it appeared to me, but more popularly, 
Teréwa. m1. Raya, he played the hypocrite (made a ~ 
show). 

-*Ete* and Ra*a are both popular words, but not in the 
physical sense, in which Ja and X4f supersede them. *Ete* 
means, to come as an event; part. El *éti, the future, ven- 
turus. Ra*aé means, he saw with the mind, he judged (Ray, 
opinion), he saw a vision (Rouya, vision). Thus, In ra‘eit, 
if you shall have seen (it good). 


148. The inability to compound verbs with prepositions is 
a grave defect in Arabic. In part they supply it by the 
creation of new roots, in part by detached prepositions (which 
nevertheless cannot enter derivatives), and in part by a rather 
arbitrary use of the derived forms. We have seen that the 
rir is often like a Latin compound of Con; this is but a hint 
at the practice. The vir is sometimes like a Latin compound 
of Re; and so of others. 

Let an Englishman reflect on some of our own verbs, as, 
Bring up; which, for secondary. meanings, has Rear or Edu- 
cate, Vomit, and (popularly) Pull up, Rein up suddenly, 
Bring to a sudden stop. If we met some Arabic root in- 
terpreted in a dictionary, 1. Educate, 2. Vomit, 3. Check a 
horse, we might think it a monstrosity. This will suffice to 
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indicate how an injudicious lexicographer increases difficulty. 
In fact, the pupil should, if possible, confine himself for a 
while to the primary cardinal senses. 

149. We are accustomed to form a Passive Participle even 
from a verb which has a detached preposition ; as, from ‘I 
allude to a thing,’”’ ‘‘the thing alluded to.’ The Arabs seem 
to aim at, but miss, this idiom. They cannot bear the pre- 
position isolated; hence they attach to it a superfluous pro- 
noun suffix, in defiance (it might seem) of logic. Thus, from 
Oumi ileihi, I Aint at it (nod to it); they get, E] xai* el 
mouma ileifz, the thing hinted at. This pervades the language. 

We may partially explain it by the analogy of the Latin 
impersonal use of the Passive verb ; especially since the par- 
ticiple in this idiom has no concord with the preceding noun. 
Thus, ‘‘The slaves above mentioned,” ‘‘ The slaves spoken 
of,” El Tabied el maqow/ Tanhom; not, maqouloun or magoula, 
though ®abied is plural. The concord to ®abied is found in 
the plural hom; and Maqoul is impersonal, like Latin Dictum 
(est) for Diximus. Thus a rude translation might be, Of 
servi o(—dicebatur de iis; 7.e. Oi servi, de quibus dicebatur. 
And in this idiom the second El is often said to be put for 
Elleai, who. In fact, the vocalized passive is occasionally 
used like the Latin impersonal verb. 


§ 17. ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


150. Adverbs of Time: 


Afterwards, baTdan; pop. Already, qad (with Perfect 
baTdoh. only). 


Again, aiXan (see also 153). Always, dayiman. 
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Before (adv.) qablan 

 Beforehand, min qabl. 

Daily, yeum bi yeum; yeu- 
man fa yeuman. 

Early, beccier. 

Earlier and later, sébiqan 
wa lahuqan. 

Ever (with negative), *eba- 
dan. 

For ever, ila el *ebad. 

Formerly, sébiqan. 

Henceforward, min bafdoh ; 

- min el*dn wa SaTudan. 

Hereafter, seuf. 

Hitherto, ila el*én. 
Instantly, halan, fil hal, fil 
séfa, lil waqt, fil Ruin. 
Lately, fan qarieb[ also Soon]. 
Long ago, Talama (it is long 

‘ ago that). 

No longer (see 153). 

Meanwhile, fil e@na. 

Now, el*én; héae el waqt; 
héae el séTa. 

Now and then (at times; 
occasionally), abyanan ; 
Ruin fa huin. 

Just now, téwa (a little while 
ago, Alep.); bi héae el 
qorb. 


Often, amrar ce@iera; coll 
qaliel; ce@’rama (it is 
often that). 

Very often, écfarma. 

How often? cém marra? 

Once, marraten ; marraten 
ma; marra wihuda. 

Presently, in a minute, mar- 
rat *okra’. 

Rarely, nadiran; zehiedan ? 

Quickly, Tajilan; serieTan. 

Seldom, qallama (it is seldom 
that). 

Sometimes, ahyaénan; auqat 
auqat; baTA auqit. 

Sometimes — Sometimes ; 
marraten — marraten ; 
tératen—tératen. 

Soon, fan qarieb [ also, 
Lately]; lAhuqan, Kaz.(?). 

Still, bafdoh (vulg.?); lil 
séfa (see also 153). 

Then (at that time), iaséc; 
wagqta*iain ; huina*iain, 
yeuma‘iain. 

To-day, elyeum, 

To-morrow, fadan. 

Yesterday, “ems. 

Not yet, li séfa mai—lil 
séfa la—, 
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$51; vere of Quantity : 


Almost, illa qaliel, céd (see 
158). . 

Barely, (bi) mojarrad. 

Enough, cefaya(ten). 

Entirely, bil collieya. 

Few, qaliel(oun). 

Gradually, tedriejan, Tuba- 
qan Tan Tubaq. 

Little, qaliel. 

A little, xowaiya. 

Little by little, xai*an fa 
xal*an. 

Less, aqall. 

In the least, adna’ xai* (the 
slightest thing). 


Many, cefier(oun). 
Much, ce@ier. 
How much? . 
cém ? 
How many ? 
How much? qadd eix’? 
More, ecOar. 
Nearly, teqrieban. 
Only, faqat (wulg. bes). 
Scantily, Aanien? (Bocthor ; 
guere). 
Scareely, ceudan ? bil rite 
bil ceid? (See 153). 
Somewhat, xai*en. 
Somewhere about, qadar. 
Totally, qatuba(ten). 


152. Conjunctions governing Verbs: 


According as, ) cema, 
As, 

As if, ce*enna. 
Although, ) wa*in, walau, 
Though, 

Because, li*enna; 


midlima. 


mat en. 

bi sebab 
enna; li*ejl enna. 

Before (antequam), qablama. 

Not but that, nafam enna. 

Not but that, illa inna (also, 
Nevertheless ; in Faris). 


In case,* bi haié(en). [Bi 
hai ceaé, in such a case 
as this. | 

On condition that, Tala en, 
bi xarT en. 

Except that, 

Only that, 

Forasmuch as, hai? inna ; 
iA enna (ia inna?) Rob. 
Cr. 244. 

Inasmuch as, bi ma inna. 


fair enna. 


* Kazimirski says, Bi Haid en, a tel point que. 
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On the ground that (as 
though), fala enna. 

However (quocunque modo), 
ceifama. 

How much soever, mehma. 
How often soever, collama, 
mehma, 
[However, adv. = Howbeit, 

be it as it may,ceifamacén. | 

If, in, incén, iae; lau (were 
it that). 

If ever, iama. 

Lest, li*ella, liceila. 

As long as, madim, Toulima, 
ma. 

As much as, qaddama. 

Insomuch that, fala enna, 
bi nauf Ratte, (cn sort 
that). 

O that, ya laite. 

In proportion as, collima, 
qaddima, hasbima, qad- 
rima. 

In respect that, min haid 
enna. 

Seeing that, Since, nagaran 
en, iaecén, lemmacén. 


Ever since, moua, moa. 

As soon as, fandama, auwal 
ma, halima, waqtima, 
huinima. } 

That (ut, iva), en. 

That (674, quod), enna. 

So that, Hatte’ *inna; fala 
enna. 

In that, fie «enna. 

In order that, li, cei, licei, 
Ratte. _ 

That not (ut ne, wa py), 
ella, ceila. 

Till, Until, atte, atte en. | 


. Unless, illa, ialem. 


Unless it were that, laula. 

When, lemma, ia,.iae ma 
(mete’ ?). 

Whenever, iama. [Be it 
when it may, ia ma cén. | 

Where, haid. 

Whereas, Hal inna. 

Wherever, haifoma, einama. 

Whilst, bainama, Tandama, 
madam (bima), b’iama, 
fiema. 


153. There is a tendency of the language (shared by 
Hebrew) to express adverbs of time by verbs; as, by saying, 
“He repeated to go,” instead of, ‘He went again.” Thus: 


we oJ 
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1. M& Ad, he did not repeat, degenerated into ‘‘not again.” 
La tefoud teffal-he, do not do it again. 

2. “No longer” is expressed by the verb Baqi (it remained 
over, continued) which changes with the person. Thus: I 
no longer visit him, ma baqiet ozéyiroh; or, ma abga fie 
mozéyiratoh. ; 

3. For Almost, it is classical to use Céd. Thus, They 
almost touch one another, cédou yetemdssou; where Céd is 
rendered, ‘‘he failed narrowly.” 


4, Faris employs this verb with the negative for Scarcely : 
La yecéd toujad, (the one humped camel) is scarcely found. 
But Bocthor and Catafago take no notice of Céd. Freytag 
and Kazimirski give it just opposite senses, though both agree 
that Wala ceudan (not even scarcely) means not at all. The 
language needs a word for ‘‘ scarcely ;”’ Bil jehd, by effort, is 
not always appropriate. Whether Bocthor’s word Aanien 
can be often used is not at all clear. In the ‘‘ Algiers Mer- 
cury” I read, “Bil ced Hatte qataT meséfet miel wa nusf,” 
he hardly even traversed the distance of a mile and a half. 
Perhaps 677 ceud was intended. 


5. We constantly say, ‘‘ He continues to work,” for, ‘‘he is 
still working.” So the Arabs have, Ma zél (he has not 
ceased = Lem yezel) with the Adverbial participle, for Still, 
or with the aorist. This is both popular and classical. 
BaTdoh for “still” (as, Ra*eit el celb, bafdoh Laiyan, Rob. 
Crusoe, I saw the dog, still alive), though popular, is hard to 
defend. . De Perceval calls it Maronite Arabic. 


6. For ‘“‘he rises early,” ‘‘come early to me,” they may 
use the verb Beccir (ir.), to be early at a thing. Kazimirski 
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has Beccirou, for, they were too early (at the evening prayer), 
which shows the verb not to be confined to the morning. 

The classical language has many curious verbs that imply 
time; as, Rouh, go in the evening, Isri, travel by night, 
Obcor, do something early, etc.; but the sense of these is 
now modified. 


§ 18. ANCIENT CASES OF THE NOUN. 


~ 


154, The ancient Noun had three possible Cases, which I 
venture to call the Absolute, the Postpositive, and the Ad- 
verbial Cases. (To name them Nominative, Genitive, and 
Accusative, suggests false ideas to a Western learner.) Duals, 
plurals in -own, and certain adjectives, had but two cases, 
which may be called Absolute and Oblique. We will speak 
of these last first. 

-In the Dual the Absolute is in -dn, -én, the Oblique in 
-ain, -e1n. 

In the Perfect Plural, the Absolute is in -oun, -dun, the 
Oblique in -ien, -win. 

In the modern language the forms in -dn, -own, are almost 
confined to the simple predicate which has no copula expressed 
(see 117-120), and even there is not insisted on. The form 
in -dn, -own, is also used in careful style for a direct nomi- 
native (¢.e. subject of a verb), when it is not affected by any 
introductory particle. 

155. The three cases are marked by the inflexions -on, -dn, 
-en (-an), when the noun is undefined ; but these are never 
written in the text. Moreover, if the noun be defined the » 
falls away; leaving only -o, -7, -e (-a). It is impossible for 
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the modern tongue to retain these; for the final -o ‘at once 
suggests the sense -o/ (his), and final -¢ the sense (my), ex- " 
cept indeed another suffix be attached, which begins with a 
consonant. ‘Thus we can without inconvenience say, Bilddo- 
“com, Biladi-com, Bildda-com. But this being limited to the 
suffixes -hé, -com, -hom, is not worth while to retain, or at 
least, as a fact, has not been retained. Whether it is worth 
while to struggle for Li biladi-com, as better than Li bilad- 
com, or Li bilada-com, is evidently an unsettled question 
with Faris and Catafago. The learner has at present a right 
to ignore the -o, -2, -a, entirely. 

156. The inflexion -on also (it seems) is confined to poetry 
and ancient style. The rules of grammar concerning -on and. 
-an are so complex and so arbitrary, that, once lost, they are 
of necessity irrecoverable by a nation. As they never con- 

- duce to perspicuity or any imaginable good, we have a right 
to rejoice that they are dead. [If they are still retained 
among the Wahabees, as Mr. Palgrave seems to say, that will 
not lead to their renewed use elsewhere. | 

157. The Postpositive Case was assumed by a noun, chiefly, 
1. After a preposition. 2. After an adjective, or pronoun 
adjective, preceding its noun. 8. After another noun with 
which it is in composition.. In the last it is like the Latin 

genitive ; in the second it is monstrously unlike. In Art. 31 
it was remarked that Aou faq|, intelligent, after Tair, passes 
into Tair aie faql. Here aie is the Postpositive Case of aou. 
Such an idiom is now exceptional. The only general question 
in the modern dialect is, whether at all to retain -t, -in, after 
a preposition. To Min bil&d?-com, and such like, allusion has 
been made. In phrases which are equivalent to an adverb, 
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_ the termination -inm is not certainly quite dead. Catafago’s 
_ Dictionary (at least in the Anglo-Arabic part) may be said to 


represent modern mercantile Arabic; and he has many such 
phrases as the following,—the noun being undefined : 


Intentionally, bi qasdcn. Grievously, bi colli fammzn. 
Impetuously, bi xiddatin. Incautiously, bi colli faflaten. 


When two nouns following an adverb are joined by wa, he 
generally adds 7m to the’former only: 
Sluggishly, bi coll(i) ceselén wa ihmal. 
Stingily, bi coll(i) Tamatun wa bokl. (Yet elsewhere, bi coll 
Tamat. Also: Intently, bi coll(i) jaddin wa jehdin. 


When the noun is followed by an adjective, he generally 
adds -in to the noun alone. Thus: 
Signally, bi wejhz mexhour. 
In a happy hour, bi séTatim mesToudat. 
. ‘Perhaps these are mere attempts of merchants to read 
Arabic like scholars. I cannot remember to have heard any- 
thing of the sort in my narrow experience; nor does C. de 
Perceval mention it any more than De Braine. ‘ 
158. The Adverbial Case is extremely common, 1. For 
forming adverbs, whether from noun, adjective, or participle, 
as, Xai*en, somewhat; Baltaten, suddenly; Bafuidan, afar ; 
Dayiman, always. 2. With a noun which expresses either 
a point of time or duration of time; as, Gadan, on the morrow 
(from Gad, Gadwa, in nominative); Nehéran.wa leilan, by 
day and by night; Xehran cémilan, an entire month ; 
@uxrien yeuman, for twenty days. 3. As said in 119, Ja 
réciban, he came riding. But we must enlarge this to con- 
tain every indirect Predicate; thus, I made him happy, Ana 
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jafaltoh seTuidan (ive. in a happy state). 4. The Cognate 
Accusative of our Latin and Greek grammars is rendered by 
the Adverbial Case; in fact, we generally need a preposition 


in English; as, they rejoiced with mighty joy: Farahou | 


farahan fazuiman.* Akin to this is the double accusative, 
Melli el ce*s nebieaen, which we must render, “ Fill the glass 
with wine.”” Yet both these instances belong to “high style.”” 


5. When an undefined noun is complement to an adjective’ 


(as in 14) it falls into the adverbial case, as Naguim qow- 
waten. But this is perhaps more antiquated than Dazuim el 
qowwa. 6. After Jnna, which opens a clause, nearly like 
“As regards,’ writers add the adverbial case; thus, Inna 
kadiman fie e*had el adyira, now as regards a servant in one 
of the abbeys. 

The misfortune of this adverbial case, is, that in unpointed 
prose even the learned neglect it with feminines in at, et; and 
do so for the highly unsatisfactory reason, that in that case, 
no textual ‘‘ Elif” is added to guide the reader’s eye! This 
suggests that the idiom utterly died out and has been partially 
recovered by learned effort. If it cannot be recovered for 


feminines as well as masculines it does not seem worth any - 


pains, To limit the use strictly to adverbs seems then the 
wiser course. — r 

159. It may be well here to observe that though an un- 
defined noun or adjective in the predicate remains unmodified, 
if the copula verb (is, are) is understood; yet when some 


verb like Cén (was), Suir (is become), etc., is expressed, the — 


predicate at once falls into the adverbial case, exactly as in 
Ja réciban. This seems at first unnatural; but it must be 
considered that Cén wezier, means, A vizier existed; there 


at Cras oh to say, | He was a eee it 
Ties to express it by, Cén wezieran. After all, ip 
ma ae ee Betabness of the last us ae: PY se 


when the noun is indefinite; as, Ra*eit rajolan, Isaw@ man. 


This erenly. is not “pa it helongs to a scientific — 
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PART III.—PRAXIS. 


‘ $1, TABLES OF PLURALS. 


‘ 


i type, xomous, Capes S OES Cia. The sin- 


gular is very often of the type xams, ee ; wee 
xetle, rites , fem. 


o 


JX 


— sea, bohour (or 4, 5) wo 


potherb(s), boqoul 66 
cow (0x), boqour ea 
belly, botoun -~ 
tear, domouT 5 Dj 
_ road, doroub pe) 


bough, fosdun (or 4) wis 
throat, holouq we 
forest, Horoux (or 4) 5 paw 


field, Roqoul ms 


pl. sodoud kotout kodoud 
foyoun fo*ous ro*ous 


“= 


saddle, sorouj \ 
back, Achour 

star, nojoum 

river, nohour (or 4) 

flower, zohour (or 4) 
eagle, nosour 

heart, qoloub 

horn, qoroun 

rock, Sékour 


flesh, meat ; lohoum 


soyouf boyout 
*oSoul *omour 


i 5 x : 4 ? s 
ee eS aS ae) EY) 
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qidra, kettle, pl. y ya qird, male ape, pl. 43 


a 


hun, fortress, wee> | jiar, root (as turnip), Bice 
jild, hide, skin, dgl= | jist, bole, trunk, ede 
jisr, bridge, yyw | Turq, root, vein, ae 


rv" type, aqmar, jls3|; aulad, o,!. 


Rarx, forest, pl. C\=| | mauja, wave, pl. ral a) 
kobz, bread, jhe marA, disease, alps! 
welad, child, oy,| qofl, padlock, Jl 
maar, rain, Merl: sinn, tooth, (bans! 
xajara, tree, jel Hajar, stone, Jj) 
kaxab, timber, wlist qalam, reedpen, © ell 
marse, cord, Uw) po! abl, rope, Sle! 
jesed, body, dlue| | qixr, husk, eal 
ae substance, (3) elu | bab, door, ly! 
jirm, body, bulk, (3) els rieh, wind, ; ck | 


Bol tcl suet plach Lil Ott let tl 


yth type, rijal, Acs -y- Common with adjectives whose sin- 


gular is of the form cebier, ons - 


rajol, man, pl. Jie) | belad, district, pl. oll 
celb, dog, NS | Hajar, stone, (3) = 
bafl, mule, Jie | bint, gil, Ely 
jebal, mountain, (jle | fait, wall, ble 
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bahr, sea, pl. hes '| kaimar, tent, pl. pass 


siete, plate, . AOE ors aieb, wolf, whe 
ratab, fresh date, cub, Qaub, garment, ls 
sahfa, platter, wile Oiyab for Giwab. 


cibér, fuzim, Suadr, milah, diydr (precincts), nisé (women.) 


-7% “<a 
vib type, ‘omara, |-w\; Tolema (Ale (learned men). 
y Pes, 2. iy ’ 


wezier, vizier, » pl. \, j jéhil, ignorant, pl. er 
weciel, deputy, WS, sefich, wanton, gave 
sefier, ambassador, V Bes ‘esier, captive, Val 


ra‘ies, captain, chief, pl. ro*esé. 
oe . ae 
vuth type, cottéb, Cols ; tojjar, ys; especially from a 
participial adjective formed as Kals rk (Mercantile or 
w 2 ww we? wdP 
Reduplicate Plural). Thus, els, ke, cli, ail. 
virr'= type, especially from singulars of the form wis; 
zeman, pl. ezmina (Dactylic Plural). 


mecén, place, pl.  d.Cvl Kau, alight, pl. &y ! 


zeman, time, dave 05 lisén, tongue, PONE 
jenah, wing, dsio| Rusin, horse, OS 


meté?, piece of a folam, groom Lt 
property, (lad, young man), 

famoud, pillar, Sdacl sila, weapon, dckes| 

libés, trowser, dana | 


In a surd root transposition takes place; as, from Serier, 
cradle, throne, p/. Esirra, for Esrira; Hilél, crescent moon, 
pl. Ehilla for Ehlila. 


t 


_ ty as 4 
‘ 
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rx" (False Dual). 1st with three strong radicals, less 
‘common. Tolim, lad, pi. Tolman, me ; Bilad, country, 
pl. Boldan, .,\ly ; Xatba, rod, stick, pl. Kotbin, bbs. 
Niswan, women. 2nd with hollow root; Nar, fire, pl. 
2 Nierdn, AES > 


faud, pole, stick, p/. Tuidan, pldas, 
séq, leg, pl. sieqan, cy ges 
hayit, bait, wall, p/. huitan, iy beg> 
kait, thread, pl. kieVan (3), (jan 


xale, a shawl, pl. cy ents or Aes 
xabb, young man in prime, p/. xobban, 
Sabi, boy, pl. Sobyan, wheme 


x (Short Plural), Borce, pool, yl. Borec; Mediena, city, 
pl. modon. 


omma, nation, pl. omam, esl 
jo00a, carcase, pl. jo0ed, ts 
dobba, bear, pl. dobab, aes, 
qutta, cat, pl. qutat, hs 
mille, sect, p/. milel, che 
qazén, cauldron, pl. qozon, — of 
luhaf, counterpane, pl. lohof, 

sefiena, ship, p/. sofon, yhoo 


The learner may practise himself in Arabizing the nouns 
which here remain in European type. 
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§ 2, EXERCISES ON OF. 


It was observed above that our of is often evaded in Arabic. 
In fact, we also can say, Love fo one’s country, A desire after 
riches, A hankering for food; which supersede of by another 
preposition. This is done especially when the former of two 
nouns is a verbal substantive, of which the Arabs also take 
advantage. Examples: 


El modafafa fan e] seltana, the defence of the empire. 

El akbar fan moqabala, the news of a personal meeting. 

Ruséb fan affalihom, account of their doings. 

UBtiyaj ila kidmathé, need of her service. 

Lozoumoh min el mawasir, his need of the water-pipes. 

El temetto? bil hedou, the enjoyment of tranquillity. 

Ana xahid Tala afmaliho, I am witness of his works. 

El cefaya fil jonoud el bahrieya, the sufficiency of the marine 
troops. 

Bil rafm fan el amar, in spite of the rains. 

La makafa min tejdied il fetn, (there is) not fear of the re- 
newal of the uproar. 

Yalb qard min mablaf darahim, a demand of a loan of a sum 
of money. 


Oqqat Tasel, an ounce of honey. 

Milfaqat mafdan, a spoon of metal. 

Cies min el Rarier, a pouch of silk. 
Sohoun bellaur, dishes of fine glass. 
Uhida’ tile el afdad, one of those numbers. 
Cefier min afSdniho, many of its boughs, 


4 
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Ana moxakku$ li melieceti, Iam a representative of my queen. 
ArbaT mieya beit min xifri, four hundred stanzas of my poetry. 
Hie Tala alisen hal min el raRa, it is in the best state of repose. 


Dimaxgq cénet maHatt? lil uAturab, Damascus was a focus of ~ 


commotion. ‘ 

Fa*emma ‘Sarat el*an menzilan li] selam, wa mercezen lil 
hedou, yet it has become now an abode of peace, and a 
centre of tranquillity. 

Jebal Lobnan hou manbat lil xiq4q wa el fetn, Mount Lebanon 
is a fountain of division and sedition. 

El séfa faxara min e] nehér, the hour ten of the day. 

Rajfa qawieya min zelzelet il *erA, a strong shock of earth- 
' quake. 

El S3ayi jemieToh min el akxab, the inlay (is) all of it of 
wood (timbers). 

Fie mecénain min jism el imraa, in two places of the woman’s 
body. 


El qotb e] ximalieya min el cor*et el *erAuiya, the north pole 


of the terrestrial globe. 

Cén wAbil matar ‘ems, there was a heavy shower of rain 
yesterday. 

Jomhour wafir min afydn el *ehéli, an abundant concourse of 
the chief men of the population. 

Ziyadat fayidat el Solh, the immensity of the advantage of 
peace. 

Sorfat qusaS jindyatoh, the swiftness of the punishment of 
his offence. 

Min Yaraf jelalet Imperatour Numsé, on the part of the 
majesty of the Emperor of Austria. 
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§ 8. SMALL TALK, WITHOUT VERBS. 


Min ein baflac heaéc? whence is that mule of thine ? 

Houa min Ispania, he is from Spain. 

Bafli ahsen min humarec, my mule is better than thy ass. 

Wa HuSini alsen min baflec, and my horse is better than thy 
mule. 

Hiusanoh cediex faqat, his horse is a gelding (hack) only. 

Lil darb el cediex kair, for the road a hackney is good. ~ 

Mala ’] darb leis melieh el cehail, on the road a bloodhorse is 
not good. : 

El bafl melieh li] sefar, a mule is good for travel. 

El *erd Taiyiba hond jiddan, the soil is very good here. 

*Erk Raleb collohe mok3uba, the soil of Aleppo is all fertile. 

Hie jaiyida, maTloum ! it is excellent, no doubt! 

Collohe sehile wa wasifa honda, all of it is level -and wide here. 

Hona monésiba lil rocoub, here it is suited for riding. 

Walécin honélic waTura jiddan, yet yonder it is very rugged. 

Ei nafam: el jibal Taliya, yes; the mountains are high. 

Fil] doroub Tuin cefier, in the roads is plentiful clay (mud). 

El jémal leis monésib li] Tuin, the camel is not suited to 

; mud. 

Melich el bafl fala’l jébal, the mule is good on the mountain. 

Fil sehl alsen el jémal, on the plain, better is the camel. 

El] jemal qawi wa mécin, the camel is strong and stout, 

‘Walécin ajra’ el huSan, yet swifter (is) the horse. 

Mafloum: akfaf el kail, no doubt! horses are lighter. 

El bifal fie biladi melieHa, the mules in my country are good. 

Bifalecom atwal min bifalina, your mules are taller than ours. 

NaTam ; ecbar wa aqwa’, yes; bigger and stronger. 


i. Pe 
ez sail a A x 
¢ by - 
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Robbama el Humar ?andacom cebier, possibly the ass with 
you is large. 

Fie bilddina el Ramier ‘Safiera, in our country the asses are 
small. : 

Bil Haqq! leisou Ramier, bel jihax, in truth! they are not 

asses, but donkeys. 

El jax fanied, motfub jiddan, the donkey is stubborn, very 
tiresome. 

Sab lil rocoub, wa batu, difficult for riding, and slow. 

El bifal fandana [aliya, the mules with us are dear. 

El ball afla’ min el cediex, the mule is dearer than the hackney, 

Bel min el Huan aidan, nay, even than the horse too. 

La! el cehail el *eSliey afla’ bil ce@ier, no! the genuine 
bloodhorse is dearer by far. 

Ein ibnec e] najjar? where is thy son the carpenter ? 

Hou fayib Tanna min xehrain, he is absent from us for two 
months. 

Héaih el séfa houa fie Bafdad, (at) this hour (moment) he is 
in Bagdad. 

_ Hel zeujetoh mafoh honéc? is his wife with him there? 

La: bel collo failetoh hon4, no, but all his family is here. 

E tile el bilad ahsen min bilddina? is that country better than 
our country. 

halethe melieha, bil haqq, its condition is good, in truth. 

Leiset ahsen min Haletna fie colli xai*, it is not better than 
our state in everything. 

Coll el matjar honélic ausef minnoh Tandana, all the trade 
yonder (is) wider than it (is) with us. 

Tile el bilad harra ceSieran, that country is hot excessively. 

E] xams afarr minnehe hond, the sun is hotter than she is here. 
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El belda mel*dna min el fabar, the town is full of dust. 
Mand el enhér el rief mo@mir, along the rivers the country is 
; fruitful. 
E] donya sokina fi] Saif, the world is hot in the summer. 
El Hoqoul qaHula min el Harr, the fields are parched by the 
heat. 


§.4. AT THE CLOSE OF A JOURNEY. 


E] donya mofayyima, the world (sky) is cloudy. 

Oarat e] rieH, the wind has sprung up. 

Temtor, fala zanni, fi] séfa, it will rain, in my opinion, in a 
minute. 2 

WaAqif mavar fil bofda, rain (is) falling in the distance. 

Wa ise! jayi,falaina, and lo! (it is) coming on us. 

Sahuih! el matar zekak (fazier), true! the rain is profuse 
(copious). 

El hamd lillih! ma hou Saqie?, thank God! it is not sleet. 

OiyAbi mabloula, my clothes are wetted. 

Lecinni lest bardan cefieran, yet I am not extremely cold. 

Héae el matvar hou dafi, this rain is warm. 

Nadfa’ (Netedaffa’) baTdoh (baTdan), we shall get warm 
afterwards. 

Hel el kan bafuid min honda? is the caravansery far hence ? 

El meséfe moqarib mielein, the distance is about two miles. 

El wahal famieq jiddan, the mire is deep, very. 

MaTloum! cén wabilan min matar, surely! it was a torrent 
of rain. 

El’én waqita raxxa faqat, now (is) falling a drizzle only. 

E baflee teTban min e] Tuin, is thy mule wearied by the mud? 


e a es Fane . 
< 2 4 
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Bafli ma hou ¢ébit jiddan, my mule is not firm, very. 

Cetifoh semiece ceSieran, his shoulder is too thick. 

Qawayimoh raqieqa bil faya, his legs are delicate in extreme. 

Dabba miél héae arda’ min Rumiar, a beast like this is worse 
than an ass. : 

‘Walécin Aahroh farieA, yet his back is broad. 

Héhona Sarat el *erA yébise, here the ground is become dry. 

HE] darb auseT minnohe qablan, the road is wider than it (was) 
before. . 

Yaiyib! e] dawabb naxieta (nixdt), good! the beasts are in 
spirits. 

Ehéh! na‘ul ila’l kan fil séfa, ha! we shall reach the cara- 
vansery quickly. 

Qoddimana nés ceSieroun, before us are many people. 

Collohom réciboun, all of them riding. 

Leisou jemieThom rijai, they are not all men. 

Honélic niswan min baTuid, yonder are women afar. 

E] niswan ecOar min e] rijal, . . . (are) more numerous than. . . 

ala zanni, hie qafila, in my opinion it is a caravan (company 
of travellers). 

Aélic hejien abyad, that yonder is a white dromedary. 

Min jomlathom jihax cefiera, among them are many donkeys. 

Wa honée rajolein Tala jemal, and there, two men on a camel. 

Selam falaicom, peace (be) to you. 

Wa Talaicom e] selam, and to you (be) peace. 

Baldfna ila ’1 menzil, we have reached the alighting place. 

Hel mengéum el kan ? is the caravansery well arranged. 

Osbér daqieqa; fa nafrif, be patient a moment, then we 
(shall) know. 
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f 
§ 5. AT THE CARAVANSERAT. 


Cennis auAati, sweep my chamber. 


Leis xai* hon’ mengzdum, not (any) thing here is well arranged. 


Cennest el *erAuiya, ya kawaja, I have swept the floor, sir. 
El micnese menzoufa, the broom (is) spoiled. 

Firaxi leis naAuif, my bed is not clean. 

Ente nafsén, y4 aki (Akoui)! thou art sleepy, O my brother. 
La tatfi el nar, do not put out the fire. 

EF] nar ( fem.) inVafat, is put out. 

Bi weddina fada*, we want dinner. 

Ogfod fala’] diewdn, sit on the sofa. 

Ijlis janbi, sit by me. 

Ijlis fand el] sofra, sit at the table (tray of lesion 

Jieb el fada*, bring the dinner. 

Hott el stat fala’l sofra, put down the food on the table. 
Nawilni sicciena, hand me a knife. 

Onawiloh lec, héhona, I hand it to thee,—here. 

Etenawiloh min yedac, I receive it from thy hand. 

Hel oqaddim lec lahme? shall I present a bit of meat? 
Lazimni soteiya (siete: -Alep.) , I need (opus mihi) a plate. 
Ein el siyat (Alep.) ? where are the plates? 

A andac e] SOhoun? are the dishes with you ? 

Collohe maf el secécien, all of them with the knives. 
Collohe cénet fie korji, all of them were in my saddle bags. 
Héhona e] SéHoun HALura, here (are) the dishes ready. 
Coll-xai* qoddamacom, everything (is) before you. 

’Koa lahme maf cisrat kobz, take morsel of bread. 

’Col min el rozz maTan, eat (some) of the rice together. 


: 
| 
‘ 
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Oried semne maf el kobz, I wish a (piece of) butter with the 
bread. 

®ase toried el milh, perhaps you wish the salt. 

Ma e*col ce@ier min el mil, I do not eat much of salt. 

Atyab el zobd min el semn andi, nicer is fresh butter than 
salt butter in my opinion. ; 

Min kauri alisen el jobon, from my liking better (is) cheese. 

Lécin ma texrab xai*, but you do not drink (any) thing. 

Cénet el j jarra mel*ana, the urn was full. 

Rou! jieb el bellaura, go! bring the decanter. 

Fiehe limonada Taiyibe, in it (is) nice lemonade. 

LA taklo% fichi may, do not mix in it water. 

Leiset holwa ce@ieraa, it is not sweet too much. 

Xarib el borteqin yotjibni ahsen, orange-wine (sherbet) 
pleases me better. | 

Melli gadahui, fill my goblet. 

Ce*s Safiera tecfieni ana, a small glass suffices me. 

E ‘Yoried te*col ezyad (zed, Alg.—ceman, S yr ta), wishest 
thou to eat more? 

AfTuini xiqqat el *okra’, give me the other piece (half). 

Bi weddi e*col xoqfa ceman (Alep.), I will eat a slice more. 

Kallis héaih el cisra, finish this morsel. 

Héhona loqma Taiyibe, here is a nice mouthful. 

Estec@ir bi kairac, I wish multiplication to your welfare (te. 
I thank you). 

CedGer kairac! (God) multiply thy welfare! 

Kalasna: xiel el S$Ohoun, we have done: remove the dishes. 

Hel toried texrab* toton (Alep.)? wishest thou to smoke 


tobacco ? : a 
* Drink. 
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@an *ianec, ana ma axrab, by, thy leave, I smoke not. 

Ma ahébb qalioun, I do not love a straight pipe (Alep.). 
E] narjiele taqtaf Taqli ahsen; lau cén kAturi, en axrab, 
The cocoanut* hits my mind better; if it were my liking that 


I smoke. 

El i6nain farad xai* fandi, the two (are but) one thing with me. 

Robbama teRobb qahwe au txay? possibly thou lovest coffee 
or tea? 

La: oried e] rafia, I wish rest. 

Melieh ! ente testerieh, good! thow shall take rest. 

Nalina naxrab el txay ? we will drink tea. 

Hel el may sokn? is the water hot ? 

A?TVuini mowaiya sokna, give me a little water hot. 

Adier balec, yafli el may, turn thy mind (that) the water boil. 

Héae el finjan Safier, this coffee-cup (is too) small. 

Jieb tase: hiya ecbar, bring a cup (flat cup) (saucer): this 
is bigger. 

Hott txay bil cefaya, put in tea in sufficiency. , 

I?meloh gawi, make it strong. = 

MA axrab.txay min fair Ralieb, I do not drink tea without 
milk. : 

Kairieya, enna Tandana halieb, (it is) good luck that. we have 
milk. 

Bel hona qaimaq aidan, nay, here is clotted cream too. 

Tair enna leis maTui soccer Ingliez, only that I have not with 
me English sugar. 

@ase taqdir texraboh bila soccer ? pe thou art able to 
drink it without sugar? 


* Alep.—i.e. The pipe in which the smoke passes through water in a 
cocoanut shell. 
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Aradt exteri min soccer, fa min qillet bakt, ma 
I wished (that) I buy some sugar, then, by ill luck, did not 
~ baqiyat wala oqqa wahuda, Nand el doccén. 
remain not even a single ounce at the shop. 
Ma yadorr, it does not hurt. 
Ma lazim e] soccer, not needful (is) sugar. 
Melli e] Vase, fill the cup. 
TefaXXal, wa ixrab, do favour, and drink. 
Axcor faAlee wa jamielec, I thank thy favour and thy polite- 
ness. 
Bila halieb Vari au qaxta, ma yaSubh el txay, 
Without fresh milk or cream, is not right the tea. 
Lau cont ‘Talabt qahwe minni, toujad fandi qahwe 
If thou hadst demanded coffee of me, is found with me coffee 
min Mauka, el qahwet el Ramra, 
of Moka, the coffee the red. 
Toxarrifni : lécin- ahabb  liya el tx4y, 
Thou honourest me; but more acceptable to me (is) tea. 
Pala kaTurac, according to thy pleasure. 
E toried e] Taset el *okra’ ? dost wish a second cup. 
La: wahuda tecfieni (toceffieni), no: one suffices me. 
Yasubbh, all is right. 


§ 6. ON DESSERT. 


Hel fandac xai* li] noq] (dessert) ? 

Mandi anwa? xette’ min el fawacih, 

I have kinds diverse of fruits. 

Qoul, eix’ min fawdcih hadir sel waqt, 
Say, what sort of fruits (is) ready this moment. 
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Hehon4 zebieb, wa belah, wa leuz, wa tien, watjeuz, 
Here raisins, dates, almonds, figs, walnuts, © 


wa temarhindi, wa fairohe. 
tamarinds, and others than these. 


E] zebieb *ecl Taiyib, alisen min el Tunab Dandi. - 

Raisins (are) good eating, better than grapes (inmy opinion), 

Emma fandi funab aidan melieRa. 

But with me grapes too (are) good. 

Min ein texteriel unab ? 

Whence buyest thou grapes? 

La (Ma) axteri qa¥; collohe min jonaineti. . 

I buy not at all; all of them (are) from my little garden. 

@ase  texteri el temarhindi wa el belah. 

Perhaps thou buyest the tamarinds and dates. 

Fiaqq fie yedcec; jonaineti jaiyida, 

(Thou art right) my garden (is) excellent, 

Walécin ma yomcin en tolsin coll el fawacih 

But it is not possible that should succeed all fruits 
fie mecén wihud. 


in one place. 


Lafall tokrij kamr min el funab. 
Haply thou elicitest wine from the grapes. 


La; ne*col el funab, wa* illa noqaddidhe li zebieb. 
No; we eat the grapes, or else we dry them for raisins. 


Jieb liy xowaiyat el zebieb. 
Give me a little raisins. 
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E Yoried te*col kobze mathe? 
Wilt eat bread with it? 


Oried ; fa axrab mowaiya bafdoh. 
I will, and drink water after it. 


La! bi fallec! ente lest Moslim. 
No! by thy favour! thou art not Mussulman. 


E] Nasari leisou fayifien el kamr. 
Christians are not abhorrers of wine. 


“Sahuih: fa minhom siccieroun. 
True: then (some) of them are drunkards. 


Min el fawacih el holwa taqdir teTmal el dibs: fa hou ce 
From sweet fruits thou canst make syrup (treacle): and it is 


mi@li el fasel. Min el kobz wa el zebieb tefmal 
like honey. From bread and raisins thou makest 


fatour melich. El kamr, wa ceaé el nebiea, leis monésib 
breakfast good. Wine, and so too the toddy, is not suitable 


lil faTour. Wa mat héase, el Franséwieya fa 
for breakfast. For all that, the French 


yaxrabounoh bil fatour  [faliban. 
drink it at breakfast prevalently. 


La towakiani:  celamec leis maAbout: lecinnehom 
Reprove me not: thy speech is not accurate: but they 


yaxraboun el qahwe (coffee) Caliban. 


Ah! fie fair emcina ‘tetefayyar el Tada. 
different places is different the custom. 
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In tefayyar taqs el donya, fa halan tetefayyar e] ma*écil. 
If vary the climate, then instantly the victuals vary. 
Fil Harr yotjibni el Halieb el Ramiz, wa fil bard el qahwe | 
In heat pleases me milk acid, in cold 
bi Halieb sokn. ‘Yaiyib hond Ralieb el mafz; emma 
with milk hot. Nice here (is) milk of goats; but 


atyab fandi halieb el baqar. 
nicer with me (is) milk of cows. 
Aogt ana marra(ten) halieb el jamous, wa fie kaTuri hou 


I tasted once milk of buffalo, and in my liking it is 


elaea min cileihoma. ‘Li coll wahud aauqoh el makSous. 
nicer than both. To each one (is) his peculiar taste. 


§ 7. TALK WITH A COOK ON CATERING. 


A. Y& Wanéss, lzim-nieiyic. W. YA kawaja! eix’ textehi ? 
John! I want thee. Sir! what dost thou wish ? 

A. Oried, en teji maui ila’] souq. : 

I will, that thou come with me to the market. 
W.. Bi weddac xai* fase’ lil fada. 

Thou wantest something perhaps for dinner. 
A. Nafam: en texteri lahm fanam. 

Yes: that thou buy flesh (of) sheep. 

W. La, seiyidi; ma yasuhh lec. 

No, sir! (my lord !) it will not be well for thee. 


a 


; ' 
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Fa leix’ héae ma yaSuHfi liya ? 
Then why will this not be well for me? 


. LaHm karouf alisen: houa rak’. 


Flesh of lamb is better: it is tender. 


Lazimni aidan lift wa jazer. 
I need also turnips and carrots. 


®ase fil souq kidar wa boqoul. 
Perhaps in the market (are) greens and potherbs. 


. Fie héae el*én coll el koAara faliya. A. Ma yalorr. 


In the present season all greens are dear. It hurts not. 


EcOar ma yasuir, el batn ye*koa qaliel. 
Utmost that it may be, the belly takes (but) little. 


. Pala zanni, nana Payizien ila jobon. 


my notion, we (are) needing _ cheese. 


Hel youjad jobon fil sougq ? (zs found ?) 


. Youjad honée Yaiyib, rakieS (cheap). 


Ente falTan : colloma hou Yaiyib, Sar [ali. 
Thou (art) mistaken: whatever is good, is dear. 


Hel fandana xowaiya minnoh ? 
Is with us alittle of it? 


Ma yabqi xai*, illa qgaliel. 


-Nothing remains, except little. 


Lazimni semn min x4n (li*ejl) pilau. 


_ I need butter for (Alep.) a rice-dish. 


E toriedoh min xdnec ente ? 
Wishest thou it on account of thyself? - 
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W. La, seiyidi: _ teTrif, fie héae el fasl qouti 
‘No, my lord! thou knowest, in this: season my food : 


el rozz bi halieb faqat. 
(is) rice with milk only. 


. 
| 
3 


A. Fa*emma el rozz bi semn aidan hou Taix (victwal) melieH. 
W. Sadaqt. Lécin, wa*in taTami leis xai* leaiea jiddan, 
Thou art right. But even if my diet is not very nice, 


fa melieh li gqowweti wa moSubh. 
yet (it is) good for my strength wholesome. 
Wa*emma cén celamona fie lahm lil sofratec. 
But our talk was on (concerning). . . . thy table (tray). 
Yomcin tehobb yaknie ? 
It is possible you like a stew (ragout) ? 
E 14 toried atboq xouraba ? 
Dost thou not choose, I cook soup ? 
A. La to?Tuini meslouq ; bel el mexwiey 
Do not give me boiled (meat); nay, but roasted 
alisen Zandi. 


(is) better with me. 


W. Sahuih, lazimec karouf. E] Zan ma~ yecoun 
Certainly, thou needest lamb.- The mutton will not be 


Taiyib, auld tesloqgoh. Wa ente, leix’ toried teji 
nice, unless thou stew it. But why wilt thou come 


mafui? §§ Afisen, en exteri ana bifairec. * 
with me? (It is) better, that I buy without thee. 


A. 


W. 
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Ente waldec? Hel Tandec folous ? 
Thou alone? Hast thou money ? 


AfYuini xai* min folous: fa abot? 
Give me somewhat of money: then I will set down 


fala waraqa,  eix’ma (eiyoma) exteri. 
on a paper, whatever I buy. 


YaSuhh. ’Koa el nogoud. 
It will do. Take the cash. 


§ 8. WITH MULETEERS ON A JOURNEY. 


. Heya, Heya! qad Valafat e] xams. 


Ho! Ho! already the sun has come out (up). 
Ya baffalien, hammilou e] dawab(b). 
O muleteers, load (11.) the beasts. 
E] nehér Tala? falaina. Qoumou! Li nerouk! 
The day has risen upon us. Getup! Let us go! 
Ya el ceséle’! Leis licom xajafa en teqoumou ? 
O ye lazy ones! Have ye not bravery to get up? 
Tefal, Yousef! li nohammil ana wa ent. 
Come, Joseph! let us load (the mules), I and you. 
Tae cén toried, ana oHammil wa ente temsic e] dabbe; 


If thou choose, I (will) load and thou hold the beast; 


wa’illa, ana amsiche, wa ente tohammil. 
or else, I will hold her, and thou shalt load. 


< 


- 
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A. L414! aHsen en arbothe fil ‘ibziem; §omm inna 
No! better that I fasten her in the buckle; thereupon 
nohammil ifnaina sewa sewa. 
we (shall) load, we two together. 
El ahmél @aqiele, wala yaqdir wihud waldoh fala’ *en 
The loads are heavy, nor is able one (man) alone for that 
yarfathe. | Hammil ente min janib, wa *ana ohammil 
he lift them. Load thou from (one) side, and I (will) load 
min el janib el ‘okra’. Fehemt xai* minni? 
from the other side (f). Hast thou at all understood me? - 
B. Melich! li narfa? fala’l bafala.—Yecfi. 
Good! let us lift upon the mule.—It sufiices. 
A. La! irfat . ezyad. . 
No! lift (it) more. 
B. Aecl waqt el rafaita bil ziyada. 
This time the lifting (is) in excess. 
A. Wattu, hatte’ yecoun colloh sewa’. 
Lower (it), until it shall be all of it even. 
B. Orbo% min janibec, wa aTTtuini el Rabl. 
Tie from thy side, give me the rope. 
A. Melieh héceaé. B. ’Koaoh! 
Good in that way. Take it! 
A. OSbor xowaiya! Héae . gaSuir. Ma — yecfi. 
Wait a bit. This (is) (too) short. It does not suffice. 


oll elleai rabattoh, wa Ttawwiloh. 
Loosen (that) which thou hast tied, and lengthen it. 
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Melick! Nawilni el taraf. Imsic! 
Good! Hand (x1.) to me the end. Hold (it)! 


. Ana mésicoh, Filséfa _ Hammil! 
I (am) holding it. Now (this moment) load! 


. Anamohammil. Y4, eix’ héae el mirbata ? 


I (am) loading. O, what (is) this fastening? 
Ma anaqidir alll he. (Lest ana qAdir fala Ballihe.). 
I am not able to untie it. : 
» IqVaThe bi mousi. 
Cut it with my clasp knife. 


. Lala: yecoun kiséra: fa bafdoh ma 


No: it would be a loss (a pity); then afterwards it is 


yeswa’ xai*. Alsen el] Sabr. 
worth nothing. Patience is better. 


Wa Rallaitoh [halaltoh].. ’Koa el Rabl, wa xouf [ongor ] 

And I have untied it. Take the rope, and see (look) 
imma héae yecfiec. A. Yecfi. OrboT melieh, 
whether this suffices thee. Tie.it well 


wairmi liya Taraf el Habl min teht batn il dabba. 
throw to me the end of the rope under belly of the beast. 


. Héae hou el Varaf. Imsicoh. A. Ana mésicoh. 


This is the end. Hold it. I am holding it. 


Xoddoh ecOarminjihtec. 3B. YaSubh. Ireéb! 
Tighten it more thy side. Allis right. Mount!* 


* The verb means either Mount or Ride; so, either Get on board a 


ship, or, Make a yoyage. 
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C. Kallieni amxi xowaiya, wa el bafla terouli qoddam. 
Let me walk a bit, shall go in front. 


B. La! héaih . ‘dabbe, leis minhe xai* wmelieh: 


(as for) this animal, there is nothing good from her: 


terfis wa tercoh; wa iae herabat, m4  yomcin, 
she kicks and runs; if she has fled, not is possible 


ilhaqohé. Lazimec, imma _  terceb, au 
overtaking her. You must either ride, or 
temsiche dayiman bil lijam. El iktiyaér  aleic. 
you hold her always bythe bridle. The choice (is) on thee, 
Pala kaTurec. 
According to thy liking. 
C. Cénliya tefab ce@ier: el rocoub aLisen. 
Was to me fatigue much: _riding (is) better. 
Séfudni min fadlec. B. Bism lah! ircéb! 
Assist me by thy favour. 
D. Faana; ~ bi weddi arceb walhdi. 
As for me, (it is) in my wish to mount alone. 


Imsic e] dabbe, li*ella tehrib minni. 
Hold the beast, lest she flee from me. 


B. Ircebt* melieh : ente xATur. 
Thou hast mounted well: thou (art) clever. 


D. Hel ana ma qoltoh lec? B. Miel xowaiya fala kalf, 
Did I not tell thee ? Lean a little backward, 


* To mount without stirrups on to a travelling saddle is very difficult. 
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Ratte’ terceb ahsen. Souq ila qodddim. 
that thou mayest ride better. Drive forward. 


Ana moséfud el *ekara’,wa arja fileic bafdoh. 
I (am) helping the others, I return to thee afterwards. 
Rouk xowaiya xowaiya, fala sohouletec. A. Roul bil 
Go  (rowaidan) gently, at thy ease. in 
Fajl: xouc, xouc! B. Collohom Hammalou, wa 
haste! prick ! All of them have laden, and (are) 
hom jayien warana. C. Ente tefabt ce@iera. 
-coming behind us. art tired (hast toiled) too much. 
B. Ah! m4 hou xai* héac el xiqa. Héaih hie Sanafatna. 
is nothing this misery (toil). This is our trade (art). 
A. El tefab leis fie héaih, lécin fil moliqdyat il Parab, 
The fatigue is not in this, but in the meeting of the Arabs, 
elleaien auqat auqdt yofarriyounna; wa baTA el 
who _ . times times strip us (naked); =a part of the 
kofaré = yogallimou falaina: héae hou el tefab elleai 
road-guards oppress us which 


nahn lesna motefawwidien falaihi. 
we are not accustomed to. 


Wa*emma, “emr el tehmiel wa el Hatt fa hou sehil falaina. 
But the affair of loading and depositing is easy to us. 


C. El hewa Taiyib elyeum. B. Yaiyib, el amd lillah! 


The air is nice to-day. praise to God! 


A. Nafmel  el-yeum 6ela@ien miel. 
We make to-day 30 miles. 
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D. Wa ceif bi weddicom tercebou Toul el nehér ? 
how will you ride all the day? 


A. La! qabl e] Achr nehott, hatte’ neteTaxxa wa 
before noon we set down, until we sup and 
-notfum el dawabb, wa bafdoh noséfir min jadied, 
feed the beasts, afterwards we travel anew, 


wala nehott illa qarieb min el leil. 
nor set down except near (to) the night. 


D. El yeum bataina: mai Hammalna illa _ 
To-day we have been sluggish: we did not load except 
batd tolou? il fajr. 
after coming forth of the dawn. 
C. La! e] nehér ma cén Yala? li] séfa. 
the day had not come forth yet. 
A. E] Aau, elleai qad ra°eitoh, cén Aau el qamar 
The light which already you perceived, moon 


‘emma el fajr talaf, bafdama conna hammalna zeman. 
came forth, after that we had loaded (a long) time. 


C. Sadaqt. Lécin ei hie séfat e] nehér fie ael waqt ? 
You are right. But what is the hour at this time ? 


A. Bil haqq, yabqa ezyad (zod) ila’] Aohr séfatein ele. 
In truth remains (encore) to noon two hours (or) three. 


C. Lau cén séfa wihuda, lecén afsen-el Héloul  hona; 
If it were one hour, verily were better unpacking here, 


iaecén héae el mauAdu? melieH jiddan, wa fieh e] zull 
since this place init shade 
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wa el may, wa el hatab wa Haxiex lil — bahéyim. 
water, firewood, grass for the animals. 


A. Miyohimm: bafdoh onoldqi fair mecén alsen 


It imports not: afterwards we meet another place better 


minnoh, Xoucou, li najri fie hése el bard. 
Prick ye! let us run in this cold. 


Bafd e] Ahr textidd el sokouna. Fie waqtihi 
After noon the heat grows intense. Instantly 
nofettix lina mahall,  nestigull wa 


we search out for us a place, in which we shade and rest 
nartéh (vui1.) fiehi séfa séfatein. 

ourselves an hour (or) two hours. - 

. Mafqoul. Palaic el hocm. 

A wise thing. On thee (rests) the decision. 


. Héhou el mauXu? elleai golt lec Palaihi. 
Here is (matrah) which I told thee of. 


Alsen min el auwal bi cefier. 
(It is) better than the first by much. 


Ana Tarif héae el Varieq melieh. 
I know this way _ well. 


Cem marra maxait fie  héaih el Sahari! 
How many times (roht wa jiet) in these plains (desarts). 
Lau cén HatY¥ait dali fala ’1 Hujar, 


If I had (hatatt) set my mind upon the stones, 


le cont afrif coll wahud bi Souratoh. 
verily I should know each one by its figure. 
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C. Ain nahott? (Ain nenzil?) A. Inzil hona, 
Where sit we down? (Where alight we?) Alight here, 


teht héaih e] xajara. Hie mogallala, wa e] ram] nafum. 
under this tree. Itisshady, and the sand soft. 


C. Wa*amma hon& min ein ne*koa el Hatab lil matbak ? 
But here whence take we firewood for cookery ? 


A. Ya ente! hel tatlob lec fil ‘Sahra coll xai* 
O thou! dost thou require in the desart 


maAbout?.el Tabika  besieta hona, bila § wajaq. 
accurate? the cooking is simple here, without a stove. 


Ifmel Oogba (joura) fil § raml, wa*illa ’koa lec 
Make a hole in the sand, or else take for thee 


hajarain Gelabe, wa reccib Talaihe el Yanjara, 
two stones (or) three and mount on them the stewpot, 


wa axTul tehtehe min bafar il jimal il yabis 
and kindle beneath it (some) dung of camels dry, 


elleai texoufoh qoddamec, wa fil séfa = yestewi 
which (tengzoroh) thou seest . . . instantly will be dressed 


el Tabiek, eiyoma yecoun morddec tatbok. 

the dish, whatever it may be thy will (that) thou cook. 

B. Gase toried el rozz ? Héae séhil. CC. EinaTam. 
Perhaps thou wishest rice? This is easy. Yes. . 


La tebtui. D. El e*karien ma yatbokou xai*’, 
Be not slow. The others do not cook (any) thing. 


B. Ah! man ye*col jobon, wa man yé*col busal. 
one eats cheese, another eats onions. 


~ 


eo” 
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- Héhou el miy faliyan. C. Hot¥ el rozz fil may. 


Lo! the water is boiling. Put the rice water. 


Nahhu el fitéya. B. Leix’ testeTjil héceaé ? 
Set aside the cover. Why hastest thou so ? 


. Moradi arqod qalielan, li*enna ma nimt 


My. wish (is that) I sleep a little, because I slept 


xal~ héaih el leile. 
not at all this night. 


. Xouf! collohom qadd ‘ecelou, wa héae e] séfa hom 


See! all of them already have eaten, and at present they 


raqidien. Fie waqtihom yaqoumou wa yohammilou. 
(are) sleeping. Presently they will rise and load. 


. Ente e fa ma te*col ezyad xal* ? 


Dost not thou then eat something more ? 


i Yecfi : axcor faAlec. 


It suffices: I thank thy favour. 


. Anarayih afsil yedaiya; bafdoh —arqod hona. 


Iam going to wash my two hands; afterwards I sleep here. 


. ®Pandamaente -rafid, fa anaafsil e] Tanjara wa el 


While thou (art) sleeping, I wash the stewpot and the 
P \ 


Sohéun, fa ahétthe fil  faiba. 
dishes, then I put them into the wallet. 


. Mafloum, héae el mecén Taiyib. 


Surely, this place is good. 


Xomm el hewa wa el rieh el léti tehobb Talaina. 
Smell the air and the wind which blows upon us. 
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§ 9, COPTIC FEAST. 


M. Xouf, yi Fanous, imma  hadir lina el fada. 
See Stephanus whether ready dinner. 


F. Coll xai* hadur. 


M. Ifrax el sofra wa mandielehé, wa jieb e] TaTam. 
Spread out table and its cloth, bring the food. 


Fa ente, e ma tafsil yedaic ? 
dost not thou wash thy two hands? 


A. Ei nafam, afsilhé. (Yes, I wash them.) 


M. Ya Battras, jieb el taxt wa el ibrieq. Dawwirhé, hatte’ 
O Peter, bring the basin jug. Carry them round until 
collman yoried yalsil yedaih, fa yal(silhe. 
whoever wishes to wash his hands, may wash them. 
Tefal ila honda, ya qasies!: Iaqteribou, jemieTcom. 
Come hither, O priest! Approach all. of you. 
Wa ente, ya rahib SimTan, e fa 14 (m4) teteqaddam ? 
monk Simeon, dost thou not advance ? 
S. La! ya seiyidna. La to*wakiani, ana ma 
our lord. Do not reprove me, I (am) not 
*écil semien. 
eating fat (gras). 
M. Ah! leix’ ma qoltoh liya qablan ? » Conna Vabakna 
why didst not tell it to me before ? We would have cooked 
lec xai“ min e] semac. §. Lala! ma yahtéj. 
fish. is not needed (vit1.). 


t 
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M. Rouk, y& Fanous; jieb lina fasel nal wa zeitoun. 


Go ; bring — honey of bees _ olives. 


Marhaba bicom, y& mofallimien. ’Colou wa ixrabou 
Welcome to you, O doctors! ‘Eat ye drink ye 


bi kaTurcom. EE] nehér tawiel, wa (el Hamd lillah!) 
at your liking. The day (is) long praise to God! 
el *ecl ce(ier. 


the food (is) plentiful. 


Hel te*col, ya qasies, min el méxwiey ? 
Eatest thou, O priest, of: the roasted ? 


G. Min mexwiey mefroum, fa*inna e*col. 
hashed (minced) verily I eat. 
M. Cobb, ya mofallim Zeitoun! fala heaéc el San 
Overturn (pour out) Doctor Olivier, upon that dish 
min gar? malixiey, héae el halieb bil toum. 
of gourd stuffed, this milk with garlic. 
Z. Bism illih! ya seiyidi. 
M. Jieb, yi Batras min fand el —_ senbousqiey, 
Bring from the shop of the confectioner, 


el. k4rouf el malixiey. 
lamb stuffed. 


‘Fanous rah li ye*koaoh. S. Héhou jayi bihi. 


Stephanos is gone to take it (get it). coming 


. Hottoh fil wasat. N. Rayibatoh melieHa. 


Put down midst. Its odour 
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G. 


G. 


a 


“ 


Wael Yotmaahsen. M. Hel ente tefrif toTmatoh ? 
the taste is better. Knowest thou its taste ? 


LA li] séfa: lacin ana Rastebtoh héceaé. 
Not yet: but I computed it thus. 


. "Koa, wa aougoh! G. Ah! Raqqaten! héae hon “ecl el 


Take taste it. verily! this is food 


mofallimien. “Ya, eix’ halawetoh! 
of doctors. what its sweetness ! 


. Eix’ te*col, ya mofallim Zeitoun ? 


. Ana fa e*col yaknie, e*col waraq-a-daliya, e*col 


I, why, I eat (ragout,) leaf of vine, 


senbouseq, wa min jomlat kairat, elleti tof tuihe 
patties (any) among good things, which thou givest 


lina bil ziyada. M. Wa ente, ya mofallim Salieb ? 
us in excess. O Doctor Lacroix? 
Ente, yA seiyidi, af Vait liya farrouja, wa ana Tamil 
hast given me a chicken, I (am) making 


texrieh fukamiho. M. E fa teTrif fala ’l texrieh ?” 
dissection of its bones. knowest about 


: heres el lahm el matbouk, fa ana 4rifoh. 


Dissection of meat cooked, why! 


. Li naxouf xatTaratec fie texrieh héae el kArouf. 


Let us see thy cleverness in carving this lamb. 


. La! ente hatVait (Ratatt) yedec alaihi (hast put). 


* 


G. 


s J 
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Cemmil xoflee wa farriqoh li] Aoyouf. 
Complete thy work divide it to the guests. 


- La! hése hou waguifa lil mofallim NaAsur. 


this is a function for. Doctor Victor. 


Yedaihi qawieya. (His two hands (are) strong.) 


- Bism illah! ’koa ente! qasemtoh, falaie. 


accept (this piece) ! I have apportioned it to thee. 


. Y& héaih el xoqfa! héaa faqa¥ yecfieni (yoceffieni) 


O this * slice! suffices me 


yeumain. N. Jae lec xai* zéyid, iqsimoh maf el qasies. 
two days. If thou hast superfluous, share it with 


. Mafqoul! BilBaqq hou leaiea, wa toTmatoh melieha, 


Wise (saying). In truth its taste 
_ Man, bafd héae el TaTam, ye*col badinjan, Tamatuin, 
Whd, after these viands, eats melongene, tomatoes, 


funab, borteqan? G. Héae colloh rieh wa mowaiya. 
oranges ? wind and water. 


. Wa el rozz, ¢ ma teHobboh ? (dost thou not like it ?) 


. Ahobb el coscosou; amma xouraba min el rozz, fa ma 


toTjibni qat. M. Wa ceif e] rozz bi Ralieb ? 


Ya ‘akoui, jaiyid, iaecén bi misc waTanbar kam. 
excellent, if with musk ambergris raw. 


. Xouf héae e] rahib el mescien, raAu bil Tasel wa el zeitoun. 


See this monk wretched, pleased with honey and olives. 


Ya seiyidi, li coll xai* waqtoh (to everything its time). 
10 


* 
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Mandi, baTA el augqat, tecfieni qarqouxa : amma, iae 
With me, some times, dry crust (biscuit) but, if 


jani Xait alisen (estefrif lec) 14 armieh il  cilab. 
comes tome © I confess I do not cast it to the dogs. 
. Wa el fudam (bones), e ma termiehé? G. El fudam hie 
qaraqiex el’ cilab, wa esnani ma yaqdirou Falaihé. 
the biscuits of dogs, my teeth are not competent 


. Hel esnanec qAdirien fala’l baflawa? G. Ma afrif min 
strong (enough) for cheesecake. I know not for 


_ zeman: fa*inna ma jarrabtohom fie héaih el haje. 
(long) time: for I have not tried them in this affair. 


. Axouf fi] séfa. Xiel (Remove), y& Fanous, hése colloh, 
wa jieb lina el baqlawa. ix’ teqoul fie héae ? 


. Héaxe, fie ganni, ahsen min el jobon. 


M. Jarriboh. (Try it.) G. YA yd! colloh soccer wa lauz. 


. Haqqaten! héaih el baqlawa Taiyiba. 

Hel fameltomhé fi] dir? M. Yah 14! El niswan e fa 
Did ye make them? (Would) women 
yatrifou yatmilou héae? Yabbak el sinjaq Tamelhé. 

know to make cook of the flag (regiment ?). 
. Bil Baqq, fajieba; jadiera bil sandjiq. 
marvellous; worthy of the flags. 


. La bodd, yeroul, ma‘Srouf ce@ier fie famel miél héae. 
No escape! goes (vanishes) expense in making 


—— 
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. Tarxain 6elAde bil ecOar. ’Col minhe.- 


Two or three piastres at most. Eat of them. 


. Yeefieni fa *ecelt ceQier. (I have eaten much.) 


. Tafsil yedaic. Batras! jieb el Taxt wa el ibrieq maf - 


Thou shall wash bason jug” 


e] Saboun, li nafsil yedaina. Wa ente, Fanous! jieb 
soap our hands. bring 


lina el qahwe. F, Wa el] maToun, e fa 1a ejieboh ? 
coffee. metal dish. 


. Kalli fawacih el nogla wa el molebbesét 


Leave fruits dessert sugar plums (sweetmeats) 
wa qarS el jobon el Afranji; wa jieboh. Lacin 1a tokalli 
cake - cheese Yet do not leave 
el barnak bila jarra, wala el qomqom bila farqiey. 
filtering stand nor (retort) without arrack. 


. Ana (aqoul lec el Raqq) bi ciérat ma xarabt min 


I from plenty (of) what I have drunk of 
el faraqiey wa xarab, baqiyat nar fie mifdati : 
arrack sherbet, has remained fire stomach 


fa el*4n moradi en axrab mowaiya. 
now my wish (is) a sup of water. 


. La! kalli yejiebou lec qadah min limonada wa ’koa lec 


let (them) - goblet take 
loquaimat selida. Ya abouna Jarjes, e ma tofanni 
small mouthful salad. our father sing 


lina xai* Ael waqt? (to us something now ?) 


- 
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G. Ya seiyidna, min ein toried yatlaf el seut, lemma 


whence come forth sound (nomin.) when 


el batn mel*in? TeTfrif enna barmiel mel*an ma 
belly (is) full? Knowest barrel full not 


yatunm xai*. M. Lala, héae ma yemnafac gat. 
tinkle hinders at all. 


. Fali ofanniiaen! B’ism illah! 
Let me sing then! 


§ 10. TWO TRADESMEN. 


. Ahah! e ma teqoum ? eix’ héae el nafas bafd Tolouf ul 
does not arise ? slumber out-coming 


xams? hel ente mar*a, (woman? “em rajol? or man ?) 
e ma texouf el] xams? qoum! agqoul lec. 


. La towakiani. Elbariit inni cont fand Rabiebi 
Excuse me! The (day) past I was with my friend 


(Saduiqi, Sahubi). Ecelna, xarabna, farina wa_ 


qafadna fand el sofra (ma*ida) ila’ nusf il leil. Fa 
we sat at the tray? (table) till midnight 

‘ana ma jiet ila hona, ila qarieb min el me*aena. 

I not came hither, except near the calling to prayer. 


. Melieh jiddan. El bari bataltom bi sebab el xarab, 
Very good. Yesterday ye idled by cause of drink 


\ ¥ 
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wa el yeum tebtalou bi sebab e] naum. Bainama ente 
to-day ye idle sleep. While thou 
_ héceae battal, ménou yafmel xoflec? manou 
soan idler whd does thy business ? who 
yahcom darac? e ma lec mar*a wa aul4d ? mdnou 
governs thy house ? a woman (wife). 
yecsiehom ? mdénou yotfumhom? WN. Ah! Rabbona 
clothes them? whé feeds them? our Lord 
ceriem, wa hou el modabbir. Hel yomcin yanse’ 
(is) generous _he is the director. can he forget 
kalayiqoh? M. E fa ma qfl fil citéb il faziez: 
his creatures? Hath he not said in the book precious, 
“*T?mel, wa ana oséTudac ?” N. Mafqoul. Lécin 
Act and TI will aid thee? ' Wisely said. 
eix’ afmel? Ana Toul el esbou? fil xofl, wa teTabi bil 
I, length of week business, my toil (is) 
ziyada. Oomm, e ma estehuqq en e*koa liya yeum, li 
im excess. do not I deserve to take for me a day, 
afrah fieh wa e*col wa axrab maf el ashab ? 
that I may rejoice in it . . . . companions. 
M. Sadaqt : xoflee wa _ tefabec  cefier. 
Thou art right: thy business and toil (is) too much. 
Ya mescien, ceif yomcin taSbor fala héae colloh? Min 
O unhappy! how canst thou endure against all this? Of - 
el ‘Sabah teqoum bafd Tolouf el] xams: bafd fasl 


a morning thou risest after sunrise : after washing 


el wejh wa el yedain, texrab el qahwe. ' 
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Batdoh, teroul lil Hanout (doccén). (to the shop.) 


Youlima teqfod honéc, texouf el nis wa tosahub 
As long as thou sittest there, companiest 


(maf)hom. ‘Te*koa darahim min héae wa min heaéc. 
Wagqt el’ Aohr te*col wa texrab melieh. Batd el 


fasr _—-_ teflog =wa_teqfol el doccén; wa 
afternoon fastenest and padlockest the shop 


lemma yexoufouc *ehl direc Tala Tatebet il bab, 
when see thee thy household at threshold - 


yohAur lec el ma*ida (sofra Alep.), falaihe el *ecl, 
get ready table, upon it food, 


kamse sitte jonous ; te*col wa texrab maT jemafatec “ecle 
five six kinds thy company food 


Yaiyibe, wa bil mehl. Wa*emma héae colloh teTab ! 
nice and at leisure. Butall this (is) toil. 


N. Ente takhac Talaiya. M. La: bel etecellem bil Raqq. 
N. Ana Tarif ennec tetecellem bil Aahc. (speakest in ridicule). 


Lécin afterif lec el Raqq; héae el solouc elleai ente qoltoh 
Tconfess truth procedure 
sel waqt, inni motetawwad falaihi. Wa*emma, bima 
verily, I am used to it. But when 

etelaga ana maf el aShab, fa iaaéc innena ne*col, nexrab 
I meet with comrades, then verily we eat, drink, 
wa nenbasit bi farah afzam. 
and relax ourselves with mighty joy. 
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M. Eix’ héae el fara el aTgam? qoum! wahud yeste*nec 
What is this mighty joy? | Arise! some one awaits thee 


fala’l doccén, wa morddoh(en) yaxteri minnec jouk. ~ 
at the shop, his wish (is) to buy woollen cloth. 
Tefal, célimoh. Come and talk to him. 
_N. YaSuhh. Ya walad, jieb liya RawAyiji.* 
It is right. Boy! bring me my clothes. 
P. Kix’ min Rawayij ? N. Aftuini qamieja (qamie%a) 
What sort of clothes ? Give me (camicia) a shirt 
| naqiya, wa qonbidz diemiey min dakil il Sandougq. 
clean gown futaine (dimity-fustian). 
Sarwali min jouk wa Sadrieyati wa barnousi honda fala’l 
My trowsers my waistcoat hooded cloak 


abl. Ein el] tarbaux wa e] xfxe? 
rope. Where is the.red cap and muslin (turban) ? 


P. Coll xai* [wajid] haAur. Héhona el jawarieb. 
Everything (ready) Here (are) stockings. 


E tatlob xai* fairahe? Dost thou demand anything else? 


N. Af¥uini el huzém, wa el jezm el jadieda. 
Give me belt boots new. 


P. ’Koahe: wa houheae mahrama. E teftéj sod 
Take it: lo here a kerchief. Needest thou more 


(ezyad?) N. La: jieb el ma’, li afsil wejhi. 
P. Fil séfa. Yesténec e] rajol. (The man awaits thee). 


* Rawayij, necessaries, is used for one’s baggage, also for clothes. 
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§ 11. CLOTHIER AND HIS CUSTOMER. 


N. E mé naxrab el qahwe, ana wa ente, qablama nerouh ? 

M. Ah! da? nerouli bila xarb el qahwe. E ma naxraboh fil 
doccén? N. Yomein. Lacin moradi naxrab hona. 

M. Ana xarabtoh min el Sabah: hel ente teRsobni Séyiman? — 

N. Rouh, ’koa el miftéh wa imxi goddam, li tefteh e] doccén. 

P. Anariyik. N. Wanalina warke. M. Ibis qabj-c.* 


I (am) going. We behind thee. Put on thy robe. 
N. Hel ilbis elléai . bil farwa? M. Ceif lec Raje bil farwa ? 
that which fur ? need of fur? 


El yeum, e] sokouna ce@iere. ’Koa lec héaih el kafiefe. 
N. Bism lah! narouk. P. Selam falaic, ya seiyidi. 


Q. Palaic el selam. El téjir e fa marieA? wa*illa fayib? 
Is the merchant sick ? or absent ? 


P. La! hou héae jayi waraya. 
here he is, coming behind me. 


Q. Ceif jayi? Ana qafud hona fala el qahwe fie istingaroh 
How coming? I (am) sitting in expectation of him 


min miqdar séftein. Hel yeftéH coll yeum héceae? 


P, La. Rasoh, héaih el leile, cén youjafoh xai*en; fala 
His head, last night, pained him somewhat 


xan (min xan) héae, ma jiena Tala ’1 Tada. Hou héae 
jayi. Anae fa mA gqolt lec? 


* De Braine. Perhaps it is Algerine, in this sense. 


{ 
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. LA towakiani. Ana marieA xai*en, wa raqadt li héde el 
waqt. Q. Suhhatec! lécin yomcin etfabtec bil ziyada. 
Thy health! but possibly I tired thee 


- La! bit kildf (bel) ana hou elléai motfub Talaic, wa*emma 
on the contrary, it is I that (am) tiresome to thee, but 


ente isténaitni zeman. 
thou hast waited for me a (long) time. 


. Ah! 14 ictira9 minnoh; (ma obali). Ente tefrif, enna 

(there is) no concern; I do not mind. knowest, that 
fuidi qarieb; wa moradi e*kod minnéc jouk, bihi 
my festival (birthday) I wish totake | with which 


aTmel qaba.'’ N. Ahmar? wa‘illa arj awn? 
I (may) make Red? or purple. 


. Arjawin. N. Hou andi. Ya 74li! jieb basTat jouk el 
It is with me. Ali! bring a strip of 


arjawan. Tix’ taqoul fie héde el jouk? E ma hou 


melich? Lau cén dort el mediena, ma tolaqi mifliho. 
If you had gone round the city, you meet not its like. 


. Melieh! qadd eix’ e] airat? NN. Bi sitte riyalat. 
how much the ell ? At six dollars. 


. Bix’ héae el celam? tehsobni faxieman bi coll xai’, 
What is this saying ? .countest me simpleton 


ce*inna ana fie Tomri ma xoft jouk, illa héae? Wa 
as if I in my life never saw cloth but this? 


héae el jouk bi sittet riyalat e] airat ! 
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N. 


‘A 


©Oemenoh héceae, ya seiyidi. Ise aradt té*koaoh, ’koaoh : 


awema (or not) te*coaoh? kalliehi. Bil Raqq, ma tolaqi © 


fil mediena collihe jouk mi§] héae. Sdufoh (dts wool) 


mi@l harier, wa launoh zéhi. Ah! m& ahsen el qaba, 
like silk its hue gay. how handsome the robe 


elléti tefmalhe minnoh! (which you will make of it.) 


. Sahuih, el jouk melieh ; lécin el Gemen [ali. 


. Coll xai* yahriz seumatoh. (See Bocthor, Valoir.) 


maintains? its valuation (claims, gets its price ?) 


Youjad fil bazér jouk biriyalain, wa youjad bi sitte riyalat. 


. Nafam: lacin aélic aBsen min héae. . . . (better than.) 


. Saddiqni, autaé min jouki hése. 


Believe me, it is inferior to this my cloth. 


. E toried te*koa lec kamse riyalat? (wilt thou take—) . 
. La kamse: li*enni xaraitoh (ixteraitoh) bi ec@ar. 


. Ma yahtéj tottub rouhac, wala ana rouhui. Akir 


needs not, I tire thy spirit, nor I the end, last 
el celam, of Tui lec kamse riyélat. Ise cont toried, 
"koa el] darahim. Incén mA toried, fa ofettix liya 


wahud [airac, yostufni bi Hajeti. 
some one other than thee, will aid me in my affair. 


. Pala katurac. Ya tera’? tohsin *emrec! 


At thy pleasure. I hope, wilt well-manage 


. Leix’ tefmel mafya héceae? bil Raqq, ente Vammat, 


Why actest with me thus? In truth covetous.. 


¥ 


* 


N. 
F Q. 


N. 
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Pase toried hedieya minni; fa ’koa lec el jouk bila femen. 
Perhaps’ a present the cloth without price. 


La: bi darahimi ma tof Tuini ieyaho; fa keif héae hedieya? 
for my money thou givest it not; is this a present ? 


Bait hése el jouk bi kamse riyalat, e fa hou bil darahim ? 
To sell this cloth for five dollars, is that for money ? 


Mala dieni, ixteraitoh ana fil zeman il sébiq bi kamse 
On my faith, I bought it myself in former time for five 


riyalat: waldcin li*enna ente zebouni, wa Sabart Talaiya 
dollars, but because my customer, waitedst 


héceae min bocra, ’koaoh bi kamse-wa nuSf. 


. Pala aimmeti m4 yeswa (is not worth) xai* ecOar min el 


kamse ; wa*emma ezied lec el nusf. 


. Cem toried min el earat? Q. Kamset eara?. Qies melieh. 


How many ells wishest thou ? Measure (it) 


. Xouf! inni qistohe teméma; kamse. IqtTat, ya walad, 


See! I have measured it Cut, 0 boy! 


honda, wa utwiehe: wa jemieT e] Gemen hou sebTa 
here, fold it: the whole of the price is 


wa Tuxrien riyal wa nuSf riydle Talaic liya, ya seiyidi. 


. Yaiyib ; fa "koa el foroux. N. Katurac falaiya. 


§ 12. WITH A TAILOR. 


. Morddi, en tofassul-wa tokayyit liya héaih el jouka. 


I wish -you to cut out and sew for me this cloth. 


te 
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Ow 6 © 


. Arbaf earof. B. Sadaqt. *Emma ma yectfie gat. 


Lacin lézim en teqieshé, wa tenzor imma yettefiq 
But you must measure it, and look whether fits 
miqdarhé li qameti. B. Cem min el earof tejieb liya? 
its size to my stature. How many ells bringest e 


: 


. Qadd eix’ tatlob fauq min héae? How much...above this? 
. Afouz ezyad nuSf airaf. (I need more than 4 ell.) — 


. Wa andi aira? cémil. (a whole ell.) Oomm inna eix’ 


tékoa ente fala héaih el ciswa? (for this garment.) 


. Ma aqdir atlob aqall min kamse wa arbafuin fudAa. 


I cannot ask less than 5 and 40 silver. 


. Sabb el *emr; fa abfad lec bi yed kadimi el nusf aira? el 


All right I send my servant 


naqiS. E toried o*weddi lec aidan ciswati el Tatieqa, 
deficient I hand to thee my old garment 


lecei fala mi@lihé teTmel el jadieda ? 


. La yahtéj: afrif qiyasec: wa ofaSSul lec libs ahsen min 


Is not needed: thy measure : cut out a dress 


héae. Lécin aqoulec:—Fie Tomri ana ma kayyatt 
But I tell thee: In my life I never sewed 


arkaS$ minnoh. Wael colfa,* e fa toftuihe liya? wa*illa 
a cheaper than it. trimming (?) givest it? or 


ahdtthe min fandi, wa teroddhe liya bafdoh. 
shall I put it from my own, and thou repay it... ? 


* Additional materials,—superfluity. 
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Q. Wa eix’ héae el colfa zod (bil ziyada) ? 
B. E ma tefrif, ennoh minxén el sejaf 14 bodd min 6elé9 


knowest not, that for the flounce, no escape from 3 


earoT atlas, bi farxain el aira?: hom sitte foroux: fa 
ells of satin, at 2 piastres an ell: six piastres : 


el] ezrar wa el qaitdén farx: héae sebTa: wa el Rarier 
buttons laces, (loops) _ Seven silk 


robT farx: iaen, colloh sebTa foroux wa robf. (7+.) 


Q. M& kammant qat héae el tekmien: wa*inni Hasebt, en 
T never estimated estimate: but I counted to 


of Cui lec, mafada el jouk, kamse wa arbaTuin fudAa, 
give thee, beside the cloth, five forty 


wa terodd liya el ciswe cémile mocemmale. 
you give back to me the garment complete, finished. 


B. La yomcin. Fauq tefabi wa cirdya, fa hel aftui lec 
Above my toil wages, I give thee 


aidan sebTa Oemaniya foroux? Ente ma tagonnoh wala 
also 7 or. 8 piastres? Thou dost not think it, nor 


toriedoh minni. (wish it from me.) 
Q. Hel min el lézim, en tehott el sejaf? (to put the flounce. ) 


B. Eiwa lézim: 18 bodd minnoh. Wa min farwa, fa cén 
Yes, necessary: no escape from it. And of fur 


aQman minnoh min atlas, in Sar melieh wa jemiel. 
more costly of it than.satin, if it were good 


Eix’ toried minni, ya seiyidi. 
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. Alsen en tehStY el atlas, wa ma qolt liya tewa (just 


now). Fa arodd lec el 6eman. (I will repay the cost.) 


, Ana bi kidmatec (at thy service). Wa maf el selame. 


§ 13. A STATIONER WITH A PAPER MERCHANT. 


. Seldm falaic, ya kawaja! (O sir!) 
. Galaic e] selim, ya seiyidi e] xeik! (shevkh.) 
. Pandac xai* céfit (waraq)? LB. Dandi. 


. Qadd eix’ el corras ? 


How much the (quire—De Br.) 


Onzor el céfit qabla, wa baTdoh etecellem. 
Look at the paper first, and afterwards I will speak. 


. Melich: Hull el Sorra. 3B. Héae hou el cégi¥: e ma 


Good! untie the bundle. This is the paper: 


hou Rasen? A. Mafloum, jamiel: fa eix’ fala el corras? 


. Hott liya mieya wa Taxara foroux, wa ’koa lec Geldda 


wa sittien corras. (110 piastres, 63 quires.) 


. Ma yasuhh hécese: bel li neterabat awwalan fala coll 


It is notwell thus: but rather let us covenant first about each 


rizma, §omm bafdoh etefeccer cém wahuda e*kod minhe. 
packet, afterwards I will consider how many I take. 


ala kAvurac: iaen, to?Vuini farxain fala’ el corrds: fa 


tejid faxara fie colli rizma. (you will find 10 in...) 


—_o i tient i Ral a 
"a. 
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‘A. Ma yahtemil: wa hou Audd husébec e] sébiq, bil collieya. 
Itisinadmissible against thy former reckoning, entirely. 


®ala zanni, farx wiHud ecdar minma testeuqq. 
In my opinion, a single piastre (is) more than it deserves. 


B, La: fa*emma ma yokallisni: bel ras maloh ecOar min el 
No: but it does not clear me cost price is more than the 


farx el wahud. OHsob ente, qadd eix  tocellif 
single piastre. Compute thyself, how much it cost 
min Bendigqieya ila hona. 

from Venice to this place. 


A. Ente taTrif, fa *ente teTtebir resmalac: lécin ma falaiya, - 
knowest considerest: but it does not rest on me, 


en etedakal fie *emarac: ana el xari. Jae aradt 
that I meddle in thy affair: I(am)the buyer. If thou wish 


tebie?, fa bie liya. Ine lem toried, fa qoul liya: 
“Yontum Allah!” Fa e*koa kamse rizem, fie coll 
rizma faxara ceraries ; wa of tuic Semanien farx. 

B. Bil Haqq, ente ma, Témrec, xoft céfit alisen min hése. 
A. Ma ra‘eit ahsen: Sahuih: lécin xoft cefier mifloh. In 
xa’ 1lah, yeji liya el naf? elleai ja liya min fairoh. 

B. ’Koa lec aidan kamse rizem. (take 5 packets more.) 
A. La: hése yecfi liya. Bafdama estenfiT minnoh, wa yeji 
liya el folous, eji lec marra *okra’. Ael weqt ma baqi 


Fandi darahim bil cefiya. La: wa dieni! 
remains not... money... by my faith! 
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B. MA obali. (MA @alaiya. Ma fala bali.) aSbor Talaic. 
I do not care. (It is not on my mind.) I wait for thee. 


A. Fa cem xehr taSbor ? B. ASbor Palaic xehrain. | 
how many months wilt wait ? - 2 months. 


A. E*koa, incén taSbor sittet axhor. (if... 6 months.) 
B. Sittet axhor! eix’ min el celam hou héae ? 


A. Lécin ma okallis nefsi fie xehrain. Min ein ajieb el 
But I do not clear myself in 2 months. Whence 


Semanien riyal el okra’? El mablaf ma hou min el 
the 80 other dollars? § The sum is not (a matter) tobe — 


mostehén. Lala! Ma yomcin; Agqall ma yecoun, 
made light of. It cannot be; the least that. . . 


atlob 6elé@ axhor. B. Ismaf liya. Agqoul lec Tarieq 


e*kar, ahsen min héae. Aqsit ma bainana, wa ente 
another way, Apportion what is between us 


toufieni e] dain bil qosout. A. Fa ceif yaSlah bainana ? 
shall pay me instalments. shall it be settled 


B. Aqoullec. Ente Sahub doccén, wa ma yeji lec e] darahim 
master of a shop, comes money 


daffa waihuda, bel qaliclan qalielan, fala qadar el bait 
single stroke, little by little, according to sale 


wa el xira’, Emma, li*en noshil falaina el YVarieq, 
and purchase. But, for that we may ease to us the way, 


li naqsit el @emanien riyal, Haqq el kamse rizem el 
let us distribute the 80 dollars (due to) the 5 packets 
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Séniya, fala @emAniya farx coll el jomfa: wa batd 
xehrain wa nuSf fa‘ ld yabqa liya @andec xai®. EL. 
foroux e] Semanien el oula’, fa tedfafhe héaih e] séfa. 


Eix’ teqoul fie héae? A. Melieh. 


§ 14. SPECIMEN OF PROSE WITH FEW VERBS. 


Tehé jine el *ibl’ toujad’ nau?én ;cilé-homa 
Under the genus of Camels are found 2 kinds; each of the two 


c&tiem el Yabat, fazguim el naff i soccén _ barrieyat 
generous in stamp, immense of utility, dwellers desart 


Afrieqieya, wa bilad el Tarab wa fairahe min el bilad elleti 
of Africa country Arabs others than it of districts which 


teht kaT¥ el Sera¥an. . Fa e*had homa el Dohémij, — wa 
under line Cancer. one of the two Bactrian Camel 


hou Aou senémain. Fa el e*kar el Jemal,—fa hou aou 
two humps other Camel endowed with 


senim wahud, wa afzam qouwaten min el Dohémij, wa 
one hump mightier in strength than 


ecOer wojoudan minnoh. 
more abundant in existence than he. 
Wa lil Jemal ra*s Safier bil nesebat ila Tugm joO0etoh, 
camel has head small in proportion to great size carcass 
wa oandn qgaSuiratén, wa Tong YVawiel, monhani. Wa 
two ears short neck long flexible. 
11 
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irtifafoh ila airwat sendmoh nahéu sitt aqdam wa nusf. 
elevation to top hump about six feet - half. 


Wa laun wabaroh, fie qorb min el sendm, qitim; wa fie 
hue. shag in neighbourhood of dull, dim ; 

sé‘ir jismoh, launoh ce*inna hémra kafiefe. Wa liho 

rest body asif red light. he has 

aenab Tawiel wa manasim mofartaha monxiqga; walecinnehé — 


tail long pad-feet distended split and yet they (are) 


fair monfiSula. Wa fie séqoh toujad sitt Téqad. Wa liho 
not separated. his leg are found six knots. 


mifda kémise, fairel mifd el arbat, elleti hie li coll’ 
a stomach fifth without stomachs four which are to every 


haiwan mojtirr. Wa hou Sabour fala ’] fTatx wa el jout, 
‘ animal ruminant. he is patient against thirst hunger 


wa Tala raft? el aTba_ el Oeqiele seiran serieTan fie 
lifting (carrying) packages heavy a march swift in 

sefarat Tawiele. 

journeys long. 


§ 15. NEWSPAPER EXTRACTS. 


1. Qad gaherat harieqa fil xehr il madw fie 
Already appeared a conflagration in the month past in 
Ezmier; wa bil rafm fan mobaédarat il Récouma. li 
Smyrna, and in spite of the hastening of the Government to 


utfaihe, uhteraq bihe mi*ya wa kamsoun doceén wa 
extinguish it, was burnt by it 100 and 50 shop and 
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bafA mahallét. Wa ceaélic fil xehr il 
several places (blocks of houses). And likewise in the month 


mau qad ixteddat el Tawasuf fie xoTout 
past became intense the gales (storms) on the coasts of 
Rédos; fa achib bi*e@’rihé baTA el ___sefayin. 
Rhodes ; vanished in their track a portion of the ships. 


2. Sahuifa fie Filadelfia axherat, . naqlan 
A (newspaper) sheet in has published by transcript 


fan morésela waradat ileihe, huséb 
from a correspondence (which) arrived to it a computation of 


el acheb el leai karaj min Célifornia wa Australia bi moddat 
the gold which came forth from _ the space of 


il faxar senien il *ekiera: fa cén sebaT mi*ya milyaun franc. 
the ten years last and it was 7 100 million 


3. El Matjar. Jamief el asnaf, wa el esfar 
Commerce. All descriptions (of articles), and the rates 


fala halihe, lem tofraq xai*en Tan el esbout 
according to their condition; did not differ at all from week 
ul maAu; wa lasieyima  woqouf el Rarace bi sebab 
past especially the stoppage of movement (7s) by cause 
il amar il fazierat, el leti hebaTat fie héae el esbouT. 
of the rains copious which have fallen in this week. 
4. Uflan. Narjou el baTA min el moxtericien, el leaien 
_A notice. We entreat that part of the subscribers who 
lil*én lem yadfafou Semen el jornal fan hése el Tam, 
hitherto have not paid the price of the journal (for) this year, 
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en yobadirou bi uisal aélic; li*ennoh gad fat el. 
that they hasten to present it; because already is passed the 
waqt el mofayyan lil daft. 
time appointed for paying. 

5. Inna el vapour el Franséwi Seyyid-Nous, Tarrafnacom 


As to the steamboat French we eer you 


fannoh sébiqan, enna séhuboh vapour e*kar; li*enna 
concerning it formerly that (is) towing it (nom.) another because 


*életoh cénet teTat Talat. Oomma fehemna min qabitanoh, 


its engine was disabled. Next we learned from its captain 


ennehom ‘allahouhe, wa ‘sdr bihi el cefaya lil 
that they have mended it, is become sufficiency (ability) for’ 


sefar. Fa séfar nehér el sebet el maAu. 
the voyage. it set off the day of Saturday past. 


6. Séhat el hoboub motenaxxita jiddan, wa qad taTalet 
Area (Market) grain(s) active (lively) very have risen 
esTar el Huntat il MusSriey il. tojjariey min 32 ila 38 el 
the rates of wheat Egyptian mercantile from to *” 
ceile. El Rarier qaliel, lecinnoh rayij : 
measure (tub). silk (is) scarce, but it (is) selling-fast 
el beladiey min 170 ila 190 el oqqa. El manifatoura, lem 
native ounce. —- manufacture did 
tezel esTarhe motemessece, maT ennoh lem yezel el 
not cease its rates holding fast, although ceased not the (cargo) 
warid mottasulan. 
arriving continuous (the arrival continued incessant.) 
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7. Marsiclia fie 4 Edar. E] zeit; Sadr Talaihi jomlet 
Marseilles on March. oil a number 
mabyouTat, wa lasieyima li] Saboun: E] simsin motenaxxit 

of purchases _ especially for soap. sesame lively 
Jiddan, wa inb&? minnoh janib faguim: wa qad tafalet 
is sold extent (quantity) have risen 


esTaroh. Fa hie bi sufr 60. 
its rates. _it (is) at rate 


8. Janab Adabizédeh xaraT bi Tamel xaracet 
His honour has begun to make a partnership 
cerkanet —[azl, moqassem resmalhe ‘fala 500 


‘of a factory of spinning, being divided ‘its capital over 


sehman, wa coll‘ sehm 2000 farxan. Wa ibteda* 


~ lots (shares) every lot piastres. was begun the 
ictitéb el esma. Wa héaih el xarice 1a taqbal 
enrolment of the names. this partnership does not accept 


xarieqan fair mostenTun fie Damaxq. Wa el cerkana tedour 
a partner except domiciled the factory is seeking 
fala el may. 
after water. 

9. Jelélet melicet Ingilterra gad ka¥abat fie Allemania 

Majesty queen of England had betrothed in Germany 
uhda’ binathe li *emier Hesse Darmstad ; wa el Lord 
one of her daughters prince 
Palmerston Hadar li  Baries, waisteqam _ bihe arbaT wa 
"was present at Paris, (op.) stayed there 4 


fuxrien séfa bi mohadagét cefiera. 
20 hours in interviews many. 
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10. Veniesia wa nawaHuihe gad wodufat bil taBsuinat 


Venetia its precincts are placed _ fortifications 
“al metiene, wa'in tecon lem tagher Tala el] Numsé 
substantial, although has not appeared to Austria 
hityat harb fie IValia. ‘ 
a case of war against Italy. . = 
11. Sardienia *ellafat jaixain, el wihud ittéjah li- 


has made up two armies; the one fronts to 


nahuyat el Mincio bi ri*éset el jineraél Marmora, wa e] 0éni li 
the side (frontier) headship general - the. second 
nahuyat el Bé bi riyéset Cialdini wa jineralain _fairoh. 

the Po two generals beside him. 


Wa qad ‘omirat kamset Taxara firga min jonoud, el mo-hafagat 
are under command 15 detachment troops National 


el *ehlieya, bil tewejjoh ila maraciz moktelifa. 
Guard to front centres (sites) diverse. 


12. Beirout. Mesé el kdmis el madu, gad istedta’ Radrat 
Evening of Thursday past invited (momin.) 
sihub el daula Fouad Baxa janab ma*mourie 


owner? of lordship their honours (accus.) the legation 


wa qanaSul jeneralieyat e] dowal il fakiema lil fax4. Wa 
Consuls General of the Great Powers to supper. 


cénet waliema hafila. QaXouhe bi coll: sorour™. 
banquet fully-attended. They ended it with all joy. 


13. Wa gad Tayyanat daulatoh \_nehér el i@nain 


appointed his lordship (mom:) — (accus.) Monday 


f 
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wa nehér el kamies min colli esbou? li mowajahet ro*osé el 
Thursday of every week to meet the chiefs of the 

milel wa aShab el maSalih wa e] daTawi. Wa se-yetexarra- - 
sects men of business causes. they will be 

: foun ledaihi min e] séfat il sédise Hatte’ e] séfat il 
henoured (with interview) hour sixth until 

“tésifa: wa yadkoloun bi moujib il noumeréd el leti 
ninth they will enter by virtue of the numero which 
tot Ta lihom = fala el bab. 
will be given to them at the door. 


14. Riséle min Marsielia fie 28 el m4Au toflin enna el 
A dispatch from Marseilles of the past notifies that 


fior el ?4mm fie Franse ittejih ila hedou min  jihet 
general opinion France turns its eye to tranquillity in respect 


netiejet mogqabalet Varsouvia: wa *enna héaih 
to the result of the personal meeting at Warsaw 


el moqabala intehet fie 26 e] xehr; waenna el uflanat el 
was ended vit. of the month the notices 

siyésieya mo*umina. 

political (are) confident. 


15. E] tejrieda el Franséwieya fie Coxin Suin qad 
expedition French ° Cochin China 


temellecet fie 18 Niesén fala mediena Mietou. Fa 
had possession on the 13th April of the city 

cénet lihe mercezen metienan. 

it (the city) was to it (the expedition) for a firm centre. 
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16. Qad cotib min mediena Londra, enna el Lord Ie on 
Had been written from city London, 


Rousel, nagur karijieyat Ingilterra, qal fie uhda’ » jilest 
overseer of foreign affairs said in one of the sessions 


majlis el @omoum, ennoh 1a _ yara’, wala 


of the Assembly of Commons that he does not see not even — 


min jihe waHuda, kataran, yakxi minnoh fala el SOlh 
from any side (any) danger from which he fears for the peace 


el famm maf Ingilterra. Fa*inna 18 mesiele, anhe 


general with - In fact (there is) no question from which 


yomein en yenjim el katar. 
it is possible that danger may arise. 


17. Riséle min Corfou, uhda el jezéyir el seb?, aTlanat 
A dispatch one of the seven islands _has notified 
bi intixab qutél bain ‘ehéli_ el mediena 
outburst combat between the families (population) of the eity 
wa fasécir el mo-hafazat il Ingliezieya; aehib 
and the soldiers of the guard (garrison) English; in which 
bihi fuxroun jeriehan min el farieqain, “Wa aélic fie 21 Eyar. 
came off 20 wounded from the two parties. May. 


18. El akbar el *ekiera. Akbar Tourien toflin, enna el’ 


news _ last. News of Turin notify | 


jaix el [Valiani woAdu? fala qadam il Sclh. Wa 14 raib 
army is placed upon a footing of peace. no strife (doubt) 


enna Aélic daliel fala. nieyat_ jelélet il melic Victour 
is a proof for the intention of the majesty of king 
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Pamanou*el Fala dawim i] Sdlh wa el seldm. Wa li héae 
Emmanuel for continuance therefore 
irtéHat el efcir min jihet Harb fie IValia. 
gained repose (men’s) thoughts in respect to war 

19. Riséle min Tourin toflin, enna el Qont Cévour, nagur 
karijieyat Italia, qad waqa? fie Eyar marieAan. Oomm 
foreign affairs fell in May sick. Next 
tewaradat el akbar bi izdiyad markoh; atte’ 
kept arriving news (nom.) with increase of his disease until 
akbarat riséle fie 6 Hazieran, ennoh qad teweffa’ fie 
reported aletter (nom.) June _ departed in the 
Sabah aélic el yeum. 
morning of that day. 

20. Inna mausim el aflal jaiyid fie colli mecén. 

season (crop) produce (is) excellent in every place. 

Wa el ma*moul, enna esTar el hunta se-tecoun bi raka 

the thing hoped (is) that rates of wheat will be in cheapness 
fazuim, lem tenteguroh biladona fil 
vast, which has not seen? our country (nom.) in 
senien il *ekiera. 
the last years. 


21. Ce aélic mausim el Harier jaiyid: innama el xaraniq, 


- So too the season of silk only ? cocoons 
esTarhe el*én bi fain i] nozoul; wa hie min sufr 20 ila 23 el 
at present crisis of decline rate 


‘oqqa. Wa el Rarier el beladiey 210. 


- 


ounce. native 
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22. La yokfa’, enna el Qont Cévour qad teweffa’ fie 6 
It is no secret, that Count » departed life 
Razierin bil séfat i] sébifa min e] Sabah fie mediena Tourin. 
June hour Z morning 
Wa li héaih el moSuibat il mow*ellima qad istafraqat [Talia 
at this affliction painful is plunged 
bi‘esrihé biaOwab el Hudad, el leai bihi xareche 


in entirety in garments of mourning wherein shares with her. 


baqyat el xofoub aidan: litenna faqd (foqoud) héae el 
the rest of the peoples also ~ because the loss of this great 
Pagzuim qad *e@@ar fie coll il qoloub; Hatte’ inna ada 
(man) has made a print on all hearts; so that verily the foes of 
ittihad IValia nefsehom agherou el *esef, bil ixtiréc 

the union of Italy themselves displayed sorrow in partnership 
maf benie’ watanhom, Tala faqd aélic el xehim. 

with the sons of their home at the loss of this energetic (man). 
El*én yatrif *ehl el TOSr miqdar 

Now knows the people (nom.) of the age the scale (accus.) 


faAloh wa semou himmetoh bi teqaddom 
of his merit and loftiness of his purpose by the progress of 


biladoh:  fa*imna cénet afcéroh el *ekiera (wa hou fala 
his country: and in fact were his last thoughts (while he (was) 
firix i] _nizé?) mottejihe lisalah _bilddoh wa 


on the bed of agony) turned towards the good order of 
ziyadat  nejdRuhe. 
the increase of its prosperity. 
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23. Majlis Vienna qad *ecced uvalet. el 


Assembly of Vienna had confirmed prolongation of 


— SO1R. min jihet IValia: fa wejh afmaloh ila el uslahat 
peace on the side of aspect of its deeds (is) to reforms 
il malieya, wa uslah kalal bilid il Majar. 

financial and the reform of disorder of the country Magyars. 

24. Inna daulat Fransé qadd agarrat bi mafrifat 

dynasty of France has avowed its acquaintance* with 

memlecet IValia, cema axher Aélic Sahuifat - 
the kingdom of Italy, as has published (acc.) newspaper 
el Patrie wa el Ménitour. [* de. has recognized.] — 


(nom.) of 


25. El gazettet el resmieya fie Vienna axherat qarara 
gazette _ official has published a statement 


min nagur miéaliyat el Nimse, yotlim enna fayidat 
of the overseer of finance of Austria (which) notifies interest 


el qarA ul *ehliey todfaf? min baTd Niesén bi Témla(?) fudAuiya. 
_of the national debt shall be paid after April in coin silver. 
26. Bina*an fala *emr Hakrat sihub el nagarat il jaliele, 
In pursuance of the order of oversight august 
gad modd firt | min silc i] telefraf ila serdyd el 
_is extended a branch wire of telegraph palace of 
ma*mourieyat il mosteqilla,  li°ejl il mokabara maf el 
the Commission plenipotentiary communication 


Hécoumet il senieya fie Damaxq bil mawadd il resmieya. 
Government | sublime on matters _ official. 
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27. E*had #dlem’ Prousia (Borousia) qad qaddam, bafd el 
One of the savans of Prussia has presented 
bahad, ila jamfuyat el mafarif fie Berlin, Tadad 
research to the Association of Connaisances the number 
 xoTdub il cor‘et il *erAuiya. Fa qaddam el mafdal, 
of the people of the terrestrial globe. average(?) 
el leai aTTa-h, bi milyar wa mi‘yetein . wa Oemaniya wa 
which he gave, 1000 million twohundred eight 
Semanien milyeunan. Oomma haseb el anwaT el 
eighty million. Then he computed the kinds (races) 
insénieya bil inqusém. 
human separately. 
28. Uflan, « Noflin ila’ el jomhour, enna el kawaja 
A notice. We notify to the public the monsieur 
Mabd Allah Rasoun el bari? fiefenn il taSwier bil 
who excels in the art of delineating with 
yed, wael monfarid bil ittiqan  héaih el] Sanafa bi héaih 
the hand the unique in the perfection of this profession 
el bilad,—mostefudd li famal coll! matloub yoqaddam 
(is) ready to perform every demand (which) is presented 


liho min e] taSawier il moktelifa. Wa ce aélic, youjad 
to him of drawings (paintings) diverse So too, is found 
Tandoh, teht el Talab, Tudda min el] taSawier il lazima © lil 


under demand a number of drawings necessary 


cenéyis wa lil boyout. Wa hou, fada fan  ittiqdn 
churches houses. besides the perfection of his 
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-San&fatoh, yabie bi sufr rakuis. Fa man arid bi Yalab 


workmanship sells at arate cheap. whoever wishes to demand 


minnoh xai*en, li yahdur ila mecteb 


of him (any) thing let him present himself at the office — 


Sahuifatna. 
of our paper. 


29. Harieqat Tooley Street, el leti naxiyat fie Londra fie 
. The conflagration of which arose 


22 Razieran, cénet lem tezel motewa%Sala(ten) li add 1 
June did not cease continuing to the limit of Ist 


Temouz fie ma bain arbafat eswiq, Haidoma* cénet ibtedat. 


July between four streets where it had begun. 


30. Marsielia fie 6 Temouz. La axfAl fala el Barier. El 
Marseilles on 6 July. No dealings in silk. 


qarA el fToPmaniey 77. 
Ottoman loan 


31. Inna hadrat sahub-el daula Daoud Baxa, leilet el 
arbaTa ilmaAuya, ejab iltimés el kawaja Jarjis Madwar, 
Wednesday accepted the entreaty of Mr. Georgius 


faxarraf menziloh lilfaxd. Wa cénat leile zéhiya bil 
honoured his dwelling supper. anight gay with 


anwar wa élét el tarb: faqadat  daulatoh 
lights  instrumentsof emotion ended (it) his lordship (mom.) 


* Raidoma, wherever, is classical; but Haid, where. Catafago gives 


‘Haifoma, where, which seems to be common, but less correct. 


\ 
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mesroura(ten) bi ma teqaddam lihe min el kaddimat. 
delighted with what was presented to (it) of services. 


32. Inna e] zienat el leti Sarat fil Isténat el alieya, bi 
‘As to adornment which was in Sublime Place, on 


forSat el jolous e] sefuid el homayouniey, cénat 
occasion of the sitting (on throne) happy imperial, it was 


fala {aya ma yecoun min el behjat, el leti agherathe 
extremity of what may be of delight displayed 


jemieT el *ehéli min el milel il moktelifa fie jamieT xawariT 
all the families of the sects diverse in all the roads 


el Isténa wa maRallathe wa nawdBuihe dakilan wa kérijan; 


places precincts within without 
Ratte’ cén ranien el afra wa el sorour yowaSul el *efaq 
so that echo (tinkle) of joys delight reached horizon 


mokbiran bi afrah el “ommat, el leti lem yecon nau? min 
declaring joys nation, which there was no kind of 


meserrat, ila wa agheratoh bi ibtihéj Taguim. 
joyfulness but it displayed it with mighty glee. 


88. Nehér el e*had fie 7 Temouz, qad ja* haArat séhub el 


The day of Sunday July came 
daula. Qabutin Baxa ila menzil HRadrat sefier daulat 
Gate-holder Chief lodging ambassador 
Ingilterra el fakiema, Sir Henry Bulwer; (el leai ufterah 
mighty (on whom supervened 
mari ~ lézemoh el firax ;) lecei, yeftaqid 


“illness (which) caused him to keep his bed) _ to inquire after 
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ahwal ‘SulRatoh min ladon Ha&rat i] aét i] xAhénieyat il 
-the state health on the part of personage regal 


jeliela. *Emma Hadrat el sefier fa cén mamnounan jiddan li 
august. But ambassador obliged at 


héae el iltifat il faguim; wa terejja Hadrat sihub el daula 
attention besought 


Qabutan Baxa, en yoqaddim texeccoratoh wa mamnounieyatoh 
present his thanks obligation 


ila janib il farx il molouciey; cemarawah mordsil 
to the side of throne royal asnarrated it a correspondent 


min el Isténat il Palieya ila jornal Esmier. 
from Sublime Place to journal Smyrna. 


34, ARwal Ameriece lem tezel bil irtibéc — il faguim 
Circumstances of continued in entanglement vast 


min jihet il harb bain el janoub wa el ximal. Wa lil*en 


in respect to the war south north. hitherto 
lem yeterajjah el naSr li e*Had, wa leis siwa’ el 
did not preponderate victory there is nothing but 
adrar el jesiema lil farieqain, el leti lahaq te*@ierohe 
huge losses two parties of which has reached the impress 
bi ecOar aqsém el cor*e, li sebab taTtuil - il 


to most parts of the globe by reason of the disabling of the 
matéjir il moteTalliqa maf tile el bilad. 
commerces connected with that country. 

35. Mahacim Ingliezieya. Inna el Humar, 14 yejib 

Courts of Justice English. As for the ass, not behoves 
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en na§qol falaihi ecOar min el insén. Wa liaélic, teRarracet 
that we load on him more than therefore was stirred 


fairat el + ‘abaTuiya Clark fie e*Rad eswaq Londra, 
the zeal of the policeman —_—siin one of the streets of 
Raidoma nazar Rumaran mescienan, yahmil faugq . 
(Haid, where) he saw anass wretched (who) carries above his 
tAgqatoh humlan @eqielan. Wama? héae, fa cén SAhuboh 
strength load heavy. in spite of his owner 
(el mosemma’ William Abbot) séciban fala héae el Haiwan ~ 
named "pouring on this animal 
el mescien wabilan min el Aarb il xadied Tala ra*soh wa 
wretched a shower of beating violent on head, 
fudamoh wa janboh wa jamief jawarih jesedoh; hatte’ cén el 
bones side all limbs of body until 
dam* yesiel minnoh min coll' mecén. Fa elqa’ el qabA Tala 
blood streams : place. he laid arrest 
sahuboh Abbot ; 6omma mefdeloh *emam el qadu. 
his owner ; then submitted him in presence of magistrate. 
Fa se*eloh qayilan : 
he asked him saying: 
(Qdaku.) “Li maae *eaaeit héae el Raiwin ?”” 
Why hast thou illused this animal ? 
(Abbot.) “Ceif  tosemmi héae Haiwinan? wa hou 
How dost thou name this an animal? and heis 
Rumar ; 18 ec@ar. 
an ass; No more. 
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Q. “ Wa agin, enna el ecar tewaHoxan min el ignain, 
I think, that the greater in brutality of the two 

leis hou el humar. Wa lécinlimaae aujafteho bi héae 
isnot the ass. but why hast thou pained him on this 
el miqdar? Fa hél bi héaih el wasita yamxi ecOar?”’ 
scale Will he by this means walk more? 

A. “La! bel bil Audd, cén yanadm. Wa lécin ana 

No: on the contrary, he went to sleep. Yet I did 

_ ma aujaTtoh.” 
not pain him. 


Q. “Ente arabteho ala ra*soh wa fala Tudamoh, 


_ Thou didst beat him on his head and bones 
atte sél el dam* min jiréHoh.” 
until streamed his wounds. 
A. “Ah bah! héae leis bi xai* fala el humar. Fa “inni 
Ah bah! this is nothing In fact I (am) 
maujouf ecOar minnoh; li*enna imrati waledat, 
pained more than he; for my wife has given birth 


walem tafad taqdir en tafmel fTamelan, maf enni - 
has not been longer able to do work although I (am) 
bi fayat il uhtiyaj ila kidmethe. 
in extreme need of her service. 

Ruinaiain teqaddam el Aabatuiya, wa qal: 

Just then came forward the policeman, and said: 


‘<¥4 moula*i? inna el humar, qaddamtoh 
master, as for the ass, I have presented him (brought 


12 
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ila b&b il mahcema. ‘Fa ‘in aradt en tefhaSoh, 
him) to the door of the Court: if thou wish to examine him, 


qoum bina, i nangor bi eiy hale hou.” Wa lil hal 
get up with us, that we see in what state he (is). instantly 


karaj el qadu Cenouces, maf cétim sirrihi wa ~coll' 
went out the cadi Knox? with his secretary 


mowagzzufeihi li ziydrat il Humar il mescien, el leai cén 
his functionaries to visit the wretched ass, who was 


bil jehd yestaTuif el woqouf Tala qawayimoh. Wa huinima 


scarcely able  tostand. on  hislegs. - as soon as 
rajafou li mecénihom, qal el qadu ila el moxtéci 

they returned to their place the (man) eémplained.- 
falaihi: ‘‘ Ente wahx: fa *innec bi coll’ qaséwa wa 
against: Thou (art) a brute thou - cruelty” 

fakab Aarabt héae el Raiwdn el mescien. Fa ahcom 
violence didst beat ' I judge 
faleic —_—ibild sijn xehran: wa ete*ésséf li ceuni 
against thee with prison for a month I regret at my being 


lem aqdir ejid léc qusaSan aTgzam.”’ 
unable to find a punishment greater. 


Fa karaj el mahcoum falaihi; wa hou yaqoul 
went out the (man) judged against he says 
motemarmiran: ‘‘ El Humar ma hou xai*: wa ma? héae, fa 
grumbling is nothing for all that, 
*inni qad Aarabt imrati. écOar ; wa lem yoheém 
I have beaten my wife no(thing) was judged 
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Talaiya, ila bi Semaniyat eiyam fi] sijn.” 
against me, except with eight ~ days in prison. .. 


36. Yoqal, enna el Ab el Mogaddas qad nal SuhBatoh | 
It is said, Father Holy has obtained his health 


el témma, wa mozmiT en yohafuz fala-siyasetho, el leti: 


complete he is hastening to attend to his administration 
etbaThé(?) li Hadd el*én. 
to the limit of now. . 
37. Inna Halrat sahub e] seTada Oorya Baxa, moteSarrif 
his honour, lord of felicity, ruler, rector 
el Qads* el xarief, qad qaddam . i kidmat il 
of Jerusalem the noble, has presented to the service of the 
jonoud i] xahénieya baflain wa jawadain; wa 
troops regal two mules two steeds (chargers) 
qob(b)ilet teqaddametoh héaih bi coll’ maHgouguiy. 
was accepted his present happiness. 
38. Inna hadrat sahub et daula wali Ezmier, qad 
governor of Smyrna 
manaT Ttabafat faznat Armenieya, zaharat bil 
has hindered printing poem ? (which) appeared 
moddat il *ekiera bi tile el mediena, b’ism ‘‘ E] Zéhra” 
space of time latest in that city, with name 


litenna cénet Vobifat bi doun istie*aén aurokSa min el 
it was printed without asking leave or permission 


Rocouma. 
government. 
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39. Nehér el é*Had fie 11 Ab, fand e] séfat il 6émina illa 
Sunday August hour 8" all but 


kamse daqdyiq, Hada@at fie Ezmier rajfa qawieya min 
5 minutes occurred Smyrna shock strong 


zelzelet il *erA. 
quake earth. 


40. Cotib © min Eidien el celém el*éti:—Inna el eOmar 


Was written discourse following fruits (crop) - 


el] tien tesqut min el afSan déyiman: wa qad qiel, enna nu‘Stf 
figs drop boughs always it was said half 


el mahiSoul gad aehib bi héaih el wasita; wa enna, el leai 
crop is gone means that what 


baqa, radi jiddan; wacoll héae, min el mard el leai 
remained, bad (is) from the disease 


istah waz fala -_— héaih el eO@mar. 
has taken possession of this crop. 


41. E] simsim wa el gotn bi hale jaiyida fil waqt 
sesame cotton (are) in excellent condition 


il hadur: innema rieh el ximal, el leai hebb bi héae el 
present only wind north has blown 


esbouT, qad adarr jiddan bil zeitoun, wa ceser cefieran min 
week has hurt olives has broken much 


af'sanoh. (his boughs ?) 


42, El harr xadied jiddan, hatte’ *innoh 14 yot4q; wa 
heat intense so that even it is intolerable 
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zelézil el *erA motewasule. Wa qad axfarna bi Oemaniya 
quakes of earth continuous we have felt eight 


rajfét bi moddat séfat qaliele. 
shocks space of hours few. 


43. SéHat el hoboub moteHRassenat el ahwal. El 
Area (Market) of grain (is) improved _ 


ae 
manifatoura lem tezel motenaxxuta: wa’emma mal _ el 


manufactures lively, active goods of the 
qabban, — fa aqall Harace minhe. 
large* scales, less movement of them. * Heavy goods. 


44, Jeldlet el Imperatéur Napdlién qad tewejjah min 


Majesty has turned his face (set off’) 
Paries ila Viexi fie Fransé; wa qdbaletoh el *ehéli bi 
Paris Vichy confronted him the people 
ibtihéj Tazuim. 
delight 

45, Akbar [Valia el janoubieya toflin bi qalaqil jadieda ; 

News southern inform disturbances new 
wa enna el jineral Cialdieni nosub qayidan li jaix il 

that general is appointed leader army of the 


janoub: wa yete*emmeloun enna hédouroh fie Napoli 
south they consider (expect) his presence in Naples 
se-yohemmid el hiyaj. 
will quell the uproar. 
46. Lem yezel el uAturdb motemeccinan fie aqtar 
Did not cease commotion growing strong regions ~ 
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Ameriece; wa lem tezel el Harb el *ehlieya toheddid el 
of America war domestic threatens 


jamieT min el farieqain. 
whole two parties. 


47. Inna Témdat bilad el Majar qaddamat li jelalet Im- 
(Diet) of Hungary presented to Majesty 


peratour il Numsé el fard el moteAammin teTallobat 


Austria address containing demands 


bilddihom: wa aufadathom jeldletoh bi ufta el jawab 
of their promised them to give answer 


fala* ma, bihi ‘Salih el memlece wa kair el xaTb el 


according to the interest kingdom good __ plebs 
TFomoumiey. * According to that wherein (is) the interest, ete. 
common. 


48, Yoqal enna el hécoumat el Franséwieya qad uTtemadat 
It is said that government has resolved 
en toxayyid mien& Tascerieya b’izé jezierat el Dirli,—a?ni, — 
to establish a harbour military opposite island I mean 
ma-bain Brest wa Xerbouj,—maf Tamel maidan fesieh, 
between besides making area spacious 
yomcinoh en yeséf arbaTuin ‘elf jondiey. 


which may possibly contain 40,000 soldier. 


49. Yelouh ennoh ‘Sar el uftumad fala nasb Mousiou 
It is evident the resolve to appoint Monsieur. 


Bandieni sefieran fauq el Tada, wa moftemidan mofawwadan, 
ambassador beyond custom trustee entrusted 
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li daulat Fransé b’izé memlecet Italia el Pane ; wa 
to governt coram kingdom new 
Mousiou Bicéra sefieran li [valid fie Fransé. 


50. Inna Suhhat janab sefier daulat  Ingilterra b’izé 
health of the Sire Ambassador of coram 


el bab il Tali qad ittejehet li] teqaddom; wa yoqal, 
Porte High has faced round towards* advancing 


ennoh se-yeaheb _li tafyier il hewa litejl nawal 
that he will depart to change the air for the sake of attaining 


Suhhatoh e] témma. 
his health complete. * Has taken a turn for the better. 


51. E*Had vapourat el Messéjerie el Franséwieya, el 
One of steamboats Messagerie 


mosemma’ Prouisien [bi Rawiesien? | cén montagaran min Souria 


named  Perousine? was expected from Syria 
mona nehér il idnain el madu. Wa mieTadoh, en 
ever since Monday last. its promise (of time) (was) 


yeaheb 6éni yeum ila Marsielia ; wa lil*én lem yaSul 

that it go 2"? day to hitherto it has not arrived. 

Wa aélic, li hadida jarat fie *életoh, fa 
that (was), for an accident (which) happened in its engine 


*ekkaratoh fie Rodos. Wa*emma xalinoh, fa qad ja* bihi 
retarded it at Rhodes. But its cargo, came with it 


el vapour el Rousi, el mosemma’ Xersonés. 
the Russian steamer, named Chersonese. 
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52. Nawahu Tesélia motemettifa bil hedou 
Borders (Tracts) of Thessaly (are) enjoying repose 
wa el rahat e] témma, bi himme wa Tundyat Hakrat sahub 
rest complete, care providence owner of 
el daula wa el behé TAyib Baxa. 
lordship brilliancy 
53. Jelélet melic el Swied, batd ziyaretoh Paries, qad zér_ 
Majesty Sweden, after his visiting Paris had visited 
mediena Londra, wa doa’ lil fax4 fand sahub el semou, el 
was asked to supper highness 
Lord Palmerston. 
54. Xafat el akbar Tan moqdbala(tin) se-tahsal 
Is diffused the news of a confronting,* which shall happen 
fie mabain jelélet Imperatour Napélion, wa jelélet melicet 
between his Majesty the Emperor queen 
Ispania. * A personal meeting. 
~ 55. Gazettet Bombay fie 27 Temouz aflanat, bi*enna el 
hewa elaSfar  qad fetee bi maqATaTat moktelife fil Hind. 
air yellow (cholera) had attacked districts divers in India. 


56. Yoqal enna leis ittifaq bain Aabav ul Tumarat il 
It is said, that is no concord officers fleet 


Franséwieya wa Aabat ul Tumarat il Ingliezieya; li*enna el 
Franséwieyien yoriedoun en yecounou waHdihom el Mohamien 
the French wish to be alone they Protectors 
fan jeziera Madaqasqar b’isrihé. , 

of island collectively. 
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57. Qad HadaGat zelzele fazuima fie Antiegou fie Ameriecé: 
fa hodimat héaih el mediena: fa mat bihi min Aélic *elfan 
was demolished this city : died from that 2000 
nefsen. } 

58. E] xiqiq lem yezel fie Ameriecé; wa lem tezel el 

schism ceased not in 
istifdadat el Rarbieya. 
preparations warlike. 

59. Inna hadrat sahub el Tazama wa, el iqtidar, mauladna 

grandeur authority, our master 
el sol¥an el afzam qad arsel ila el Karb-a-kana miqdaran 
sultan mightiest had dispatched Mint a quantity 
wafiran min *ewani el aeheb wa el fudda, maf el *emr el 
copious vessels gold silver order 
Pali bi Aarbihé fomlaten. 
high to stamp them for coin. 
60. Ceteb jornal Ezmier fie 9 Ab:—Qad oflin bi aSwat 


Wrote journal August: was notified by cries 
el silah, nehér el] §ela@a, fie 6 Ab, fand e] séfat el 
“‘alV’arme”’ (alarm) full day Tuesday at hour 


faxira mesé, ixti{al e] nar fie SAyi el Islam. Fa teraced el 
10 morning, activity of fire quarter ran together 
nés; lécin bil batul cén ijtihéd li utfaihé: lifenna 
men: but in vain was the effort to extinguish it because 


hoboub riyah el ximal ezéd el lehieb, wa 
blowing of the winds of the North increased the flame 
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esra? bi imtitédoh: wa 1a sieyima litenna e] Sdyih, elleai 
hastened to extend it especially quarter wherein 


naxabat bihi e] nar, cén jamiefoh min el aksSdb, wa qarieba 
shot (up) the fire all of it planks (wood) near 


boyoutoh li bafAuhe [baTA], nagaran li Kaiqat 
its houses to one another in respect of the narrowness 


eswiqoh wa xawariThe. Fa cénet el moSuiba Tazuima, wa 
of its streets and its roads. was calamity vast 


el kiséra T6moumieya. Wa isteqimat ehwal el nar tisTa 
loss general continued the terrors of the fire 9 


séTat, doun en testatui? Tala teuquifihé qouwa baxaricya, 
hours without that shall avail to stop it force human 


nagaran li sorfat mesierihe Tala janah ul hewa. Walemma jat 
speed of its march wing air. when 


el séfat e] sébifa mine] Sabah,tewaqqafat e] nar, batdama cénet 


daraset sebafatafxar Adhuya(ten) wa Rayan, tahtewi Tala 


levelled ily? township parish, (which) contain 
sebaf mi*eya wa sebaTuin beiten, wa 6elé@a jawamit, wa 
700 70 house 3 chief mosques 


arbaTa meséjid, wa @eléf6a medaris. Wa lau cénet lahaqat: 
4 mosques 3 colleges if it had reached 
bi Sayih el Yehoud, le ma cén fair Alldh yaTlem, ila ‘ein 
quarter Jews, none save God knows, whither 


montehéhé. Wa qad auqafat héaih el moSuibat el moriefa 
its end. has thrown down this calamity awful 
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ecfar foqara *ehl el Islém bi Hale moHzine ; li*enna *olouf 

poor people _ state mournful thousands 

minhom, aSbaHou bila melja*, yestezulloun bil kiydm, au 
(who) passed morning refuge, shade themselves in tents’ 


yaTrodoun wojouhehom li Harr il xams. 
expose faces heat sun. 


Rijal ‘el Hécouma gad famalou ma yajib Talaihom. Fa 

Men of the Govt had done what was a duty 
fasécir el mohafaza wa el] Taupajieya wa bahharat el sefayin, 
soldiers of garrison artillery -erews of ships 
homma ixtafalou bi himma, yaqSar Tanhe coll° 
these worked (were busy) earnestness falls short of it 
medich. Wa lasieyima el wali, Po#man Baxa, fa ittejeh bi 
eulogy (nom.) especially Governor set out by 


nefsoh li mahall il moSuiba, wa meceé Ratte’ e] Sabah. 
himself place of calamity  tarried until morning 


Wa’emma bahharat el qabaq el Franséwi Fontounoui wa 
But the crews of ship of the line Fontenoy ? 


el vapour Héroun fa qad herafou fand gohour el Harieqa maf 
steamer hurried at appearance of conflagration 


ceQier min AabAyuthom, wa qaddamou kadamat collieya ila 
many of officers offered (gave) services entire to 


el mediena, Haseb xatarathom. Wa ce aélic cefieroun min 
the city, cleverness. so too many of 
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atyan el tebafat el ajnabieya qad agherou jesérathom bi 


gentry subjects foreign displayed bravery 
teugief e] nar, hal mesierhé. 
stopping during its progress. 

61. Qad fotit fie 6 Xobat [1862] majlis el Parleman fie 

was opened February assembly in 

Londra; wa telat jelélet melicet Ingilterra fiehi koTbathe el 
London ; read majesty queen her address 
sendwieya, toTlin bihe sorourhe wa irtiAdhe min 
annual in which she declares her joy _ satisfaction 
fulaqatihe maf qouwat Europpa el ajnabieyat, el leti lem © 
connections powers of foreign which not 
tezel moxaddada bi ribat ul Hédbb. Wa Oiqathe, bi Todm 
ceased strung tight bond amity. her trust (is) in non- 


wojoud sebab, yestatuif en yadorr bi Sélh Europpa. 
existence of cause (which) may be able to hurt peace of 


Oomma tecellemat fan el teswieyat il morAuya el leti 
Next she spoke concerning settlement satisfactory which 
jarat maT Ameriece, bi koSous hadidat il  sefienat 
took place with in respect to the occurrence of the ship 
il Ingliezieya; wa fan ittihad il qouwat il @el40 fie mesielet 
[the Trent ] agreement Powers Three question 
il Mecsiec; wa fan tejriedat i] Suin, wa axpal Maracix. 
Mexico expedition of China affairs of Morocco. 
62. Ila’ hakrat* el moxtericien. Bi coll’ sorour™ 
To Messieurs contributors (subscribers). With all joy 
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noqaddim e] tehéni ila’ljemiet bi dokoul héae— 
we present congratulations to all on the entrance of this 
el Tam el jadied, sé*ilien el Maula’, en yajTaloh 


year new asking the Lord (Master) that he make it 
faman mobaracen, maqrounan bil teufieq wa ’] nejah. 

a year blessed coupled with prosperity and success. 
Noflin ila’ hakrat el moxtericien fil Iscendarieya, enna 
We notify to (our subscribers) in Alexandria that 

héae el Tadad faqat, elleai hou auwal fadad héase el fam, 

this numero only, which is first numero of this year 
yaSulhom min yed  wecielina- el kawadja Escender 
will reach them from the hand of our agent Mr. Alexander 

Toubeni: wa min bafdoh narjouhom, en yestelimou 

henceforward we entreat them that they receive 
jornaléthom min wecélét el Posta; li*ennena 
their journals from the agencies of the Post because we 
norsiloht li coll’ minhom rasen marraten maf el 
dispatch 7¢ to all of them by the head, sometimes with the 

Mescouvi, wa marraten maf el Franséwi, *“em e] Nimséwi. 

Muscovite, sometimes with the French or Austrian. 
63. Inna el moséhimien fil Tarieq bain Beirout wa 

As regards the shareholders in (rail)way between 

Damaxq, elleaien el*én lem yadfatou el qist e] 0élié el 

Damascus, who now haye not paid instalment third 
* Hadrat, presence, used like Majesty, Excellency, as a title; but alike 


for the sovereign or for any respectable person. ae 
+ Jornal, mase. though as a foreign word, it has p/. in -ét. 
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matloub mona xehr Xobat, norsil eshémhom ila 
demanded since month February we shall dispatch shares to 


Baries, lecei tobaf  honéc bi moujib el madda 11, 
Paris, in order that may be sold there by virtue of article 
el moteTalliqa bi aélic, min qawanien el] Xarace;—iae 

relating to that (topic) of the canons (rules) Association if 
lem yadfafou héae el qist min eléén li Radd 15 
they (shall) not have paid this instalment limit 
Temouz el qadim. 
July approaching. 

Inna el moséhimien, elleaien defaTou el qosout h 

As for the shareholders who have paid instalments up to 
Radd_ el*an, yejib Rodourhom min ibtida xehr 
the present time, is right their personal presence beginning ~ 
Temouz el qadim ila mahall el Xarace yeumieyan, min 
July approaching, place (office) the Company daily from 


el séfa 9 ila 11, li qabA el fayidat el mostehaqga lihom. 
hour to get-in-hand interest (profit) due to them. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 26, line 7, for xdmiqa read xahiqa or xAmika. 
Feo ss) (oy Jen Ran acad Pati. 
» 04, -,, 18, for Dar read Dar, 
» 48, 5, 3, for Man read Man. 
», Ill, ,, 7, for an adverb, read a preposition. 


ee Lome LO, for elel read ele! 2 

» 119, ,, 4, for Dimaxq, read Damaxq. 

» 186, ,, 4 from bottom, for Ircebt read Racebt. 
» 187, ,, 8, for Tileic reqd Taleic. 

», 140, ,, 2, for sit, read set. (N.B.) 

», 147, ,, 5, for shall, read shalt. 

» 148, ,, 10, for does, read dost. 

2 165, 5, 3, fon keif, ~ead-ceit. -(N.B.) 

3, Lo ,, 7, omit than: 

», 168, ,, 10, for qabla, read qablan. 

», 159, ,, 18, for *emarac read *emrec, 

», 159, ,, 3 from bottom, for weqt read waqt. 


In many places I have failed of rightly placing the dot under 7 (of El), 
which a diligent student must correct. A zero would certainly catch: the 
eye better. I may add that the typefounder has mounted 7 on a taller 
stalk than I intended; and I now wish I had taken away the- stalk 
entirely, and make the letter like a crescent-moon shield. Moreover, I 
wish S to be only of the same height as s, and the small A to be narrower 
than it is here. 


* Seay a ee fon ae 
pies Acar et. 
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ABLWARDT.—Tux Divans or rum Six Ancient ARABIO Ports, Ennisica, ANTARA, 
THaraFa, ZuHArr, ’ALQUAMA, and ImruuLguais; chiefly according to the MSS. 
of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, with a List of the various Readings. Edited by 
W. Ahlwardt, Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Greifswald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxx. and 340, sewed. 1870. 12s. 

AHN.—A Concis—E GRAMMAR OF THE DutcH LancuaGsE, with Selections from the 
best Authors in Prose and Poetry. After Dr. F. Ahn’s Method. Fourth Edi- 
tion, thoroughly Revised and Enlarged. By Dr. J. M. Hoogvliet and Dr. Kern 
(of Leiden). 12mo, pp. viii.-168, cloth. 1887. 3s. 6d. 

AHN. —Pracricat GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN Language. By Dr. F. Ahn. A New 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, and Prof. F. L. Weinmann. Crown 8vo, pp. 
exii, and 430, cloth. 1878. 3s..6d. 

AHN.—WNew, Practicat, anp Hasy Meruop or LEARNING THE GERMAN LAN@uacE. By 
Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. Boundin1 vol. 12mo, pp. 86 and 120, 
cloth. 1880. 3s. 

AHN, —Kry to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 40, sewed. 8d. 

AHN.—Manvau or German and EnaxisH Conversations, or Vade Mecum for Eng- 
lish Travellers. 12mo, pp. x. and 137, cloth. 1875. 1s. 6d. 

AHN.—New, Pracrican, anp Easy Muruop or Learning THE Frenon Lanavaas. 
By Dr. F. Abn. First Courseand Second Course. 12mo, cloth. Each1s. 6d. The 
Two Courses in 1 vol, 12mo, pp. 114 and 170, cloth. 1879. 3s. ; 
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AHN.—New, Practica, anp Easy Mreruop or LEarnine THE Frencu LANGuAGE. 
Third Course, containing a French Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 
W. Ehrlich. 12mo, pp. viii. and 125, cloth. 1877. 1s. 6d. 


AHN.—New, Praoticat, AND Easy Meruop or LEarnine THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE, 
By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 12mo, pp. 198, cloth. 1886. 3s. 6d. 


AHN,—<Aunn’s Coursz, Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. Ihne, Ph.D. 12mo, © 
pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864. 3s. 


ALABASTER.—Tur WHEEL oF THE Law: Buddhism illustrated from Siamese 
Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the Phra 
Bat. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty’s Consulate-General 
in Siam, Demy 8vo, pp. lviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14s. 


ALASSIO.—Sce ScHNEER. 
ALBERONi'S INDIA.—Sce Sachau, page 58, and Albériini, page 71. 


ALI.—THE PRoposED PoLiticaL, LEGAL, AND SocrAL REFORMS IN THE OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE AND OTHER MOHAMMEDAN StTaTES. By Moulavi Cher4gh Ali, H.H. the 
Nizam's Civil Service. Demy 8vo, pp. liv. and 184, cloth. 1883. 8s, 


ALLAN-FRASER.—CuHRISTIANITY AND CHURCHISM. By Patrick Allan-Fraser. 
Second (revised and enlarged) Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 52, cloth. 1884, 1s. 


ALLEN,—THE Contour SznsE. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 


ALLIBONE.—A CriticaL DicTIonary OF ENGLISH LITERATURE AND BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN AUTHORS (LIVING AND DECEASED), From the Earliest Accounts to the 
latter half of the 19th century. Containing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 
40 Indexes of subjects. By S. A. Allibone. In 8 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. £5, 8s. 


ALTHAUS.—Tux Spas or Evropz. By Julius Althaus, M.D. 8vo, pp. 516, cloth. 
1862. 7s. 6d. 

AMATEUR Mrcuanto’s Worxsnop (Tux). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
‘ing, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of “‘The Lathe and its 
Uses.” Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. vi. and 148, with Two Full-Page Ilus- 
trations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, cloth. 1880. 6s. 


AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY.—JournaL or THE AMATEUR MECHANICAL | 


Society. 8vo. Vol. i. pp. 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii. pp. vi. and 290, 
cloth, 1873-77. 12s. Vol. iii. pp. iv. and 246, cloth. 1878-79. 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN ALMANAC AND TREASURY oF Facts, STATISTICAL, FINANCIAL, AND 


PoiticaL, Edited by Ainsworth R. Spofford, Librarian of Congress, Crown 
8vo, cloth. Published yearly. 7s. 6d. each. 


AMBERLEY,— An ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. 30s, 


AMONGST MACHINES, See Luxin. 


ANDERSON. —Pracrican Mrrcantite CorresponpEncr. A Collection of Modern 
Letters of Business, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, pro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, Bills of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
Roman Chain Rule. 27th Edition, revised and enlarged. By William Anderson. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 280, cloth. 3s. 6d. 


ANDERSON and TUGMAN.—MercantiLe CorresponpENcE: a Collection of Letters 
in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite pages, for the use of 
Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treating of the system 
of Business in the principal Cities of the World. Accompanied by pro forma 
Accounts, Invoices, Drafts, &. With Introduction and N otes. By W. Ander- 
son and J. E, Tugman, 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 6s, 
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ANTIQUA MATER.—A Srupy or CHRISTIAN ORIGINS. Crown dvo, pp. xx. and 
308, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

APEL,—Prosr SPECIMENS FoR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862, 4s. 6d. 

APPLETON (Dr.)—Lire anp Literary REwics. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. 

ARAGO.—Lus Artstocratins. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Rev. E. P. H. Brette, B.D., 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARMITAGE.—LucturEs on PaIntTING: Delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, R.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—Wiri Sa’pI IN THE GARDEN ; or, The Book of Love. Being the ‘‘Ishk” 
or Third Chapter of the ‘‘ Bostin” of the Persian Poet Sa’di. Embodied in a 
Dialogue held in the Garden of the Taj Mahal, at Agra. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., K.C.1.E., C.8.I. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 211, cloth. 1888. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—Porms: NationaL AND NON-ORIENTAL. With some New Pieces, 
Selected from the Works of Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., 0.8.1. Crown 
8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 375. 1888. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—Lortus anp JEWEL. Containing ‘In an Indian Temple,” ‘A Casket of 
Gems,” ‘A Queen’s Revenge,” with Other Poems.. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A, 
K.C.1L.E., C.S.I. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 263, cloth. 1888. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—DratH—anp AFTERWARDS. Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review of 
August 1885. Witha Supplement. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., 0.8.1. 
Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 1s. 6d. Paperls. 1889. 

ARNOLD.—Inp1a Revisirep. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.I.E., 0.8.1. Author 
of “The Light of Asia,” &c. With Thirty-two Full-Page Illustrations. From 
Photographs selected by the Author. Crown 8vo, pp. 324, cloth. 1886. 7s. 6d. 

| ARNOLD.—Tue Licut or Asia; or, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION (Mahdbhinish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., &e. Edition. With Illustrations and a Portrait of the Author. 
Pott 8vo, bound in two styles—(1) cloth, gilt back and edges; (2) half-parchment, 
cloth sides, gilt top, uncut. 3s. 6d. each. Library Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 240, 
cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. Illustrated Edition. Small 4to, pp. xx.-196, cloth, 
1884, 21s. 

ARNOLD.—Inp1Ian Porrry. Containing ‘‘The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva; Two Books from ‘‘The Iliad of 
India” (Mah4bh4rata) ; and other Oriental Poems. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
K.C.1.E., C.S.1., &c. Third Edition. Pp. viii. and 270. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— PEARLS OF THE FatTH; or, Islam’s Rosary : being the Ninety-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allah. "With Comments in Verse from various Oriental sources 
as made by an Indian Mussulman. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., C.8.1., 
&c. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—InpIAn Ipyt1s. From the Sanskrit of the Mahdbharata. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., &. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—TuHE SEecRET or DEATH: Being a Version, in a popular and novel form, 
of the Katha Upanishad, from the Sanskrit, With some Collected Poems. By 
Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 406, cloth. 
1885, 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.—In My Lapy’s Praise; being Poems Old and New, written to the 
Honour of Fanny, Lady Arnold, and now collected for her Memory. _ By Sir 
Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., C.S.I., Author of ‘‘The Light of Asia,” &c, 
&c. Imperial 16mo, pp. 144, parchment. 1889, ds. 6d. 
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ARNOLD.—Tux Sona CELESTIAL; or, BHAGAVAD-GiTA (from the Mahabharata). 
Being a Discourse between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being under 
the form of Krishna. Translated from the Sanskrit Text. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., K.O.I.E., C.8.I.. Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1885. 5s. 

ARNOLD.—PorricaL Works. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1E,, C.8.1., &. 
Uniform Edition, comprising The Light of Asia—Indian Poetry—Pearls of the 
Faith—Indian Idylls—The Secret of Death—and The Song Celestial. In Seven 
Volumes. Crown Svo, cloth. 1888. 42s. . 

ARNOLD.— Tue Itrap and Opyssey or Inpra. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., 
K.C.LE., C.8.1., &. Feap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 1s. 

ARNOLD.—A Sivpie TRANSLITERAL GRAMMAR oF THE TurkisH Lan@vace. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., K.C.LE., O.8.1., &c. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

ARTHUR.—THE COPARCENERS: Being the Adventures of two Heiresses. By F. 
Arthur. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-312, cloth. 1885. 10s. 6d. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. List of Publications on application. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.—Journat or THE Roya Asraric Socinry or Great BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 6s. each. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY.—JouRNAL OF THE ROYAL ASIATIO SoormTy OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND ERELAND. New Series. 8vo. Stitvhed in wrapper. 1864-84. 

Vol. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, 14#s.—Vol. IL., 2 Parts, pp. 522, 16s.—Vol. III., 2 Parts, 
pp. 516, with Photograph, 22s.—Vol. 1V., 2 Parts. pp. 521, 16s.—Vol. V.. 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s. 6d.—Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8s. 
—Vol. VI. Part 2, pp 272, with Plate and Map, 8s.—Vol. VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
8s.—Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and a Map, 8s:—Vol. VIIL., Part 1, pp..156, with 
3 Plates and a Plan, 8s.—Vol. VIII. Part 2, pp. 152, 8s,—Vol. IX., Part 1, pp. 154, with a 
Piate, 8s.—Vol. 1X., Part 2, pp. 292, with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d.—Vol. X., Part 1, pp, 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, &s.—Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 6s.—Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, $s —Vol. XI., 
Part 1, pp. 128, 5s.—Vol. XI., Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, 7s. 6d.— Vol. XI., Part 3, pp. 250, 
8s.—Vol. XI. Part 1, pp. 152, 5s.—Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map, 6s.— 
Vol. XII., Paiv su, pp. 100, 45.—Vol. XII., Part 4, pp. x., 152., exx., 16, 8s.—Vol. XIII., Part 1, 

p. 120, 5s.—Vol. XIII, Part 2, pp. 170, with a Map, 8s.—Vol. XIII., Part 3, pp. 178, with a 
Table, 7s. 6d.—Vol. XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with a Plate and Table, 10s. 6d.—Vol. XIV.; Part 1, 

p. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 5s.—Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with 1 Table, 7s. 6d.—Vol. 
Riv. Part 3, pp. 206, with 6 Plates, 8s.—Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate, 14s,—Vol. 
XY., Part 1, pp. 136, 6s. ; Part 2, pp. 158, with 3 Tables, 5s.; Part 3, pp. 192, 6s. ; Part 4, pp. 
140, 5s.—Vol. XVI., Part 1, pp. 138, with 2 Plates, 7s. Part 2, mp. 184, with 1 Plate, 9s. 
Part 3, July 1884, pp. 74-clx., 10s. 6d. Part 4, pp. 132, 8s.—Vol. XVII., Part 1, pp. 144, with 
6 Plates, 10s. 6d. Part 2, pp! 194, with a Map, 9s. Part 8, pp. 342, with 3 Plates, 10s. 6d.— 
Vol, XVIII, Part 1, pp. 126, with 2 Plates, 5s. Part 2, pp. 196, with 2 Plates, 6s. Part 8, pp. 
130, with 11 Plates, 10s. 6d. Part 4, pp. 314, with 8 Plates, 7s, 6d.—Vol.. XIX., Part 1, pp. 
100, with 3 Plates, 10s. Part 2, pp. 156, with 6 Plates, 10s. Part 3, pp. 216, with 6 Plates, 
10s, Part 4, pp. 216, with 1 Plate, 10s.—Vol. XX., Part1, pp. 163, 10s.— Vol. XX., Part 2, pp. 155, 
10s. Vol. XX., Part 3, pp. 143, with 3 Plates and a Map, 10s.—Vol. XX., Part 4, pp. 318, 10s. 
ASTON.—A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By W. G. Aston, 

M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. vi—212, cloth. 1889. 12s. , 
ASTON.—A GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE WRITTEN LANGUAGE. By W. G. Aston, 

M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 

Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 

AUCTORES SANSCRITI. 

Vol. I. TH Jarminiya-NyAya-Mixt-Vistara. Edited under the supervision 

of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 582, cloth. £3, 13s. 6d. 

Vol. If. Taz Instrrores or GauramMa. Edited, with an Index of Words, by A. 
F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof. of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s.6d. Stitched, 3s. 6d. 

Vol. 1H. Varrdna Surra: THE RiTvaL OF THE ATHARVA VEDA. Edited, with 
ee and Indices, by Dr. R. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 

Os. 

Vols. IV. and V.—VarpDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI, with the Author’s 
Commentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 
Ph.D. 8vo. PartI., pp. xii. and 240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. Part IL., pp. 240, 
wrapper. 1881. 6s. 
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AUSTIN.—Tur Duties AND THE RIGHTS or MAN. A Treatise on Deontology, in 
which are demonstrated the Individual, Social, and International Duties of Man, 

. and his Indirect Duties towards Animals. By J. B. Austin. Large post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 496. Cloth. 1887. 8s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIA.—Tar Yuan Book or Australia for 1889. Published under the 
auspices of the Governments of the Australian Colonies, Demy 8vo, pp. viii.— 
978; with 9 Large Maps; boards. 10s. 6d. 


AXON.—Tur Mecuanic’s Frrenp. A Collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 
gestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, 
Gilding, Glass-working, &c. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A, Axon, 
M.R.S.L., F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1886. 3s. 6d. 


BABA.—AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE JAPANESE LANGUAGE. With Easy, 
Progressive Exercises. By Tatwi Baba. Second and Enlarged Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1888. 5s. 


BACON-SHAKESPEARE QUESTION ANSWERED (Tuxr).—-By C. Stopes. Second 
Edition, Corrected and Eularged. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 266, cloth. 1889. 6s. 


BADEN-POWELL.—Prorection anD Bap Tres, with Special Referenee to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
&c. 8vo, pp. xii.-376, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. ; : 

BADER.—Tusz Narurat anp Morsrp Cuaneus or tHE Human Eyn, AND THEIR 
Treatment. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii. and 506, cloth. 1868. 16s. 


BADER.—PLATEs ILLUSTRATING THE Naturat AND Morsip Cuances or THE Human 
Hyz. ByC. Bader. Six ehromo-lithographic Plates, each containing the figures 
of six Eyes, and four lithagraphed Plates, with figures of Instruments. With an 
Explanatory Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a pertfolio, 21s. Price for Text 
and Atlas taken together, £1, 12s. 


BADDELEY.—Lotus Lraves. By St. Clair Baddeley. Feap. folio, pp. xii. and 
118. Fancy boards, lettered. 1887. 8s. 6d. 


BALFOUR.—THE Diving CLassic or Nan-HvA; being the Works of Chuang Tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. By F. H. Balfour. 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 


BALFOUR.—Taoist Texts, Ethical, Political, and Speculative. By F. H. Balfour, 
Editor of the Worth-China Herald. Imp. 8vo, pp. vi.-118, cloth. 10s. 6d. 


BALFOUR.—LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE ScRAP-Book. By F. H. Balfour. Post 8vo, 
pp. 215, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. , 

BALL.—TuHE DIAMONDS, CoAL, AND GOLD oF INDIA; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By Professor V. Ball, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the Science 
and Art Museum, Dublin, formerly of the Geological Survey of India. Fceap. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 136, cloth. 1881. 5s, 

BALL.—A Manvat OF THE GEOLOGY OF INDIA. Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S. Royal 8vo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s. 

BALLAD SOCIETY—Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas 
per annum. List of publications on application. 

BALLANTYNE. —Exements or Hinpi AnD Bray BHAKHA GRAMMAR. Compiled for 
the use of the Hast India College at Haileybury. By James R. Ballantyne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s, 

BALLANTYNE. —F inst Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the HitopadeSa. Fourth Edition. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Libra- 
rian of the India Office. 8vo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 


BALLANTYNE,—Tur SankHyA APHORISMS OF KapitaA. See Triibner’s Oriental 
Series. 
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BARANOWSKIL—Vapr Mrcum DE LA LANGUE FRANCAISE, rédigé d’aprés les Dic- 
tionnaires classiques avec les Exemples de Bonnes Locutions que donne l Académie 

_ Francaise, on qu’on trouve dans les ouvrages des plus célébres auteurs. Par J.J. 
Baranowski. Second Edition. 32mo, pp. 224, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

BARANOWSKI,—ANcLO-PoLisH Lexicon. By J. J. Baranowski, formerly Under- 
Secretary to the Bank of Poland, in Warsaw. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 492, cloth. 
1883. 12s. , 

BARANOWSKI.—SiLownIK PoLsKo-ANGIELSKI. (Polish-English Lexicon.) By J. 
J. Baranowski, Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv.-402, cloth. 1884, 12s. 

BARENTS’ RELICS.—Recovered in the summer of 1876 by Charles L. W. Gardiner, 
Esq., and presented to the Dutch Government. Described and explained by J. 
K. J. de Jonge, Deputy Royal Architect at the Hague. Translated, with a Pre- 
face, by S. R. Van Campen. With a Map, Hlustrations, and a fac-simile of the 
Scroll. 8vo, pp. 70, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

BARNES.—A GLOSSARY OF THE DORSET DIALECT; with a Grammar of its Word 
Shapening and Wording. By William Barnes, B.D., Author of ‘‘ Poems of Rural 
Life in the Dorset Dialect.” Demy 8vo, pp. vili. and 126. Sewed. 1886. 6s. 

BARRIERE and CAPENDU.—Lrs Faux BonsnommeEs, a Comedy. By Théodore 
Barritre and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Bar- 
ritre, by Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo, pp. 
xvi. and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

BARTH.—Tue RELIGIONS OF INDIA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BARTLETT, — Dicrionary or AMERICANISMS. A Glossary of Words and Phrases col- 
loquially used in the United States. By John Russell Bartlett. Fourth Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 1877. 21s. 

BARTON.—TuE History oF NEw SouTH WALES. From the Records. By G. B. 
Barton, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 650 pp., 
cloth. Illustrated with Maps, Portraits, and Sketches. 18 . 10s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.— Notes oN THE EPICYCLODIAL CuTTING FRAME of Messrs. Holtzapffel & 
Co. With special reference to its Compensation Adjustment, and with numerous 
Illustrations of its Capabilities. By Thomas Sebastian Bazley, M.A. 8vo, pp. 
xvi. and 192, cloth. Illustrated. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

BAZLEY.—Tuer Srars In THEIR Courses: A Twofold Series of Maps, with a 
Catalogue, showing how to identify, at any time of the year, all stars down to the 
5.6 magnitude, inclusive of Heis, clearly visible in English latitudes. By T. 8. 
Bazley, M.A. Atlas folio, pp. 46 and 24, Folding Plates, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

BEAL.—A Catena OF BuppDHIST ScR1PTURES FROM THE CHINESE. ByS. Beal, B.A., 
Trin. Coll., Cambridge, &c. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL.—TuE Romantic LEGEND OF SAkYA BuppHA. From. the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Rey. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

BEAL.—DHAMMAPADA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BEAL.—Buppuist LITERATURE IN CHINA: Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. xx. and 186, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL.—S1-Yu-Ki. Buddhist Records of the Western World. See Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. 

BEAL.—Tue Lire or HivEN Tstanc. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BEAMES.—Ovr.ines oF INDIAN PHILOLO@Y. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.R.A.S., B.O.8., &. Second enlarged 
and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES.—A Comparative GRAMMAR oF THE MopERN ARYAN LANGUAGES OF INDIA 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By J ohn 
Beames, B.C.S., M.R.A.S., &e., &c. Demy 8vo. Vol. I. On Sounds. Pp. xvi. 
and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.—Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. Pp. xii, and 
348, cloth, 1875. 16s,—Vol. III. The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 1879, 16s. 
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BELLEW.—Tuer History or CHOLERA IN INDIA FROM 1862 To 1881: Being a De-. 
scriptive and Statistical Account of the Disease, as Derived from the Published 
Official Reports of the Provincial Governments during that Period, and mainly in 
Illustration of the Relation between Cholera Activity and Climatic Conditions ; 
together with Original Observations on the Causes and Nature of Cholera. By 
Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew, Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab. Demy 
8vo, pp. xiv. and 840, cloth, with Maps, Diagrams, &c, 1885. £2, 2s. 


BELLEW.—A SuHort PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE NATURE, CAUSES, AND TREAT- 
MENT OF CHOLERA. As a Supplement to the ‘‘ History of Cholera in India, from 
1862 to 1881.” By Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew, 0.8.1. Demy 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 204, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 


BELLEW.—From rau Inpus To THE Ticrts. A Narrative of a Journey through 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together with a Synoptical 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe Language, and a Record of the Meteorolo- 
gical Observations on the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter 
Bellew, C.8.I., Surgeon, B,S.C. Svo, pp. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 


BELLEW.—Kasamrr and Kasucuar: a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 
420, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 


BELLEW.—Tue Racus or AFGHANISTAN. Being a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country. By Surgeon-Major H. W. Bellew, ©.S.I., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BELLOWS. —Ene.isa Outing Vocasonary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters, by Professor Summers, King’s College, 
London, Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 


BELLOWS.—Ourtinge DiorionaRy FOR THE USE OF MissronARiInus, EXPLORERS, AND 
SrupEnts or Lanavaes. By Max Miller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 


BELLOWS.—Tovs tus Verses. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By J. Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A., LL.B., 
of the University of Paris, and G. B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, 
Royal Naval School, London. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French 
and English Money, Weights, &c. 32mo, pp. 48. 1889. 6d. 


BELLOWS.—Frencu anv Enauisu Drorronary ror THE Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. This book, only six ounces 
in weight, has been remodelled, contains many thousands of additional words and 
miniature maps of France, the British Isles, Paris and London are added. 
Second Edition. 32mo, pp. 608, roan tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d.; morocco tuck, 
12s. 6d. 


BENEDIX.—Dsr Verrer. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann and G. Zimmermann. 
12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. Is. 

BENFEY.—A Practica, Grammar or THE Sanskrit Lanevuaas, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gottin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 
1868, 10s. 6d. 
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BENTHAM.—Tnrory or LeaisuatioN. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 472, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

BENTLEY.—A GRAMMAR OF THE Konco LANcuaGE. Withan Appendisz of Tales, 
Proverbs, &c. By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley. Demy 8vo. In the Press. 


BENTLEY.— DIcTIONARY AND GRAMMAR OF THE KONGO LANGUAGE. As spoken 
at San Salvador, the Ancient Capital of the Old Kongo Empire, West Africa. — 
By the Rev. W. Holman Bentley, Missionary of the Baptist Missionary Society 
on the Kongo. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 720, cloth. 1888. 21s. 


BEST.—Moratity AND Utinrry: A Natural Science of Ethics. By George Payne 
Best, B.A., M.B., Cautab. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1887. 5s. 


BETTS.—See VALDES. 

BEVERIDGE,—T ux Disrrict or BAKARGANJ. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. S8vo, pp. xx. and 
460, cloth. 1876. 21s. : 

BHANDARKAR.—Earty HisTorY OF THE DEKKAN DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN 
Conqurst. By Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, M.A., Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages, Dekkan College. Royal 8vo, pp. 128, wrapper. 1884. 5s. 

BICKNELL.—See Hariz. 

BICKNELL.—FLOWERING PLANTS AND FERNS OF THE RIVIERA AND NEIGHBOURING 
Mountains. Drawn and described by C. Bicknell. With Eighty-two Full-Page — 
Plates, Lithographed and Coloured by Messrs. West, Newman & Co., containing 
Illustrations of Three Hundred and Fifty Specimens. Imperial 8vo, pp. viii. and 
172, half-roan, gilt edges. 1885. £3, 3s. 

BIGANDET.—Tue Lirz or GAUDAMA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


BIGGS.—Mastrer THADDEUS; or, The Last Foray in Lithuania. Translated from 
the Polish of Adam Mickiewicz... By Maude A. Biggs. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo, 
pp. xxiv. and 316 and 268, cloth. 1885. 15s. . 

BILLER.—ULu1: The Story of a Neglected Girl. Translated from the German 
of Emma Biller. By A. B. Daisy Rost. Crown 8vo, pp. 304, cloth. 1889. 6s. 


BIRCH.—Fasti Monastior AEvi Saxontcr ; or, An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

BIRCH.—A COLLECTION OF THE PRINCIPAL BIOGRAPHICAL Notices oF Dr. Breen, 
which have appeared in the British and Foreign Press. With a Bibliography of 
his Literary Works, Portraits, and an Introduction. By Walter De Gray Birch, 
F.S.A. With Medallion Portrait. 8vo, pp. xii. and 96, cloth. 1886. 3s. 


BIZYENOS,—ATOIAEZ AYPAI. Poems. By George M. Bizyenos. With Frontis- 
piece Etched by Prof. A. Legros. Royal 8vo, pp. viii.-312, printed on hand-made 
paper, and richly bound. 1883. £1, 11s. 6d. 

BLACK.—Younca JAPAN, YOKOHAMA AND YEDO. A Narrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from 1858 to 1879; a Glance at the Progress of Japan during a 
Period of Twenty-one Years. By J. R. Black, formerly Editor of the ‘‘ Japan 
Herald,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 418 ; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 


BLACKET.—RESEARCHES INTO THE Lost HisToRIES OF AMERICA. By W.S. Blacket. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


BLADES.—Awn AccouNnT OF THE GERMAN MoRALITY PLAY ENTITLED DEPostrio 
CoRNnvuTI TYPOGRAPHICI, as Performed in the Seventeenth and Kighteenth Cen- 
turies, With a Rhythmical Translation of the German Version of 1648. By 
William Blades (Typographer). To which is added a Literal Reprint of the 
unique Original Version, written in Plaet Deutsch by Paul de Wise, and printed 
in 1621. Small 4to, pp. xii, and 144, with facsimile Ilustrations, in an appropriate 
binding. 1885. 7s. 6d. 
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BLADES, —SHAKSPERE AND TypoararHy. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere’s 
Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing; also Remarks 
upon some Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the Text of Shakspere. 
By W. Blades. 8vo, pp. viii, and 78, with an Illustration, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.—THE BIOGRAPHY AND TYPOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By W. Blades. Founded upon the Author’s ‘Life and Typography of 
William Caxton.” Brought up to the Present Date. Elegantly and appropriately 
printed in demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding... 1877. 
£1, 1s. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BLATER.— TaBLe OF QUARTER-SQUARES of all Whole Numbers from 1 to 200,000. 
For Simplifying Multiplication, Squaring, and Extraction of the Square Root, and 
to render the Results of these Operations more certain. By Joseph Blater. 
Royal 4to, pp. xviii. and 205, half-bound, cloth sides. 1889. 21s. 


BLATER.—TasLE OF NAPIER ; giving the Nine Multiples of all Numbers, and per- 
mitting to perform quicker and more conveniently than by the Ordinary Proceed- 
ings the Multiplication and Division of Numbers with many Figures. By Joseph 
Blater, with the assistance of A. Steinhauser, Counsellor of Government at 
Vienna. Incloth case. 1889. 1s. 3d. 

BLEEK.—ReEynarD THE Fox 1n SoutH Arrica; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H.I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. : 

BLEEK.—A Brier Account OF BUSHMAN Fok Lorg, and other Texts. By W. H. 
-I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BLUMHARDT,—See CHARITABALI. 


BOEHMER.—Scee VALDES, and SPANISH REFORMERS. 


BOJESEN.—A Guripr ro tHE DanisH Lancuacr. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 


BOLIA.—THE GERMAN CALIGRAPHIST: Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. 1s. 


BOOLE.—Messacre oF Psycuic Sclencke ro MoTHEeRS AND Nurses. By Mary 
Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 266, cloth. 1885. 5s. 


BOTTRELL.—Srories AND FoLK-LORE oF WEST CORNWALL. By William Bottrell. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Blight. Third Series. 8vo, pp. viii, and 200, 
cloth: -1884. 6s. 


BOY ENGINEERS.—See under Lukin. 

BOYD.—See NAcAnanDa ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. 

BRADSHAW.—DicrionaRyY OF BATHING PLACES AND CLIMATIC HEALTH RESORTS. 
Much Revised and Considerably Enlarged. With a Map in Eleven Colours. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxiv.—410, cloth. 1889. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW.—A B C Dictionary OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND MEXICO. 
Showing the most important Towns and Points of Interest. “With Maps, Routes, 
&c. New Edition, Revised. Feap. 8vo, pp. 320, cloth. 1887. 2s. 6d. 


BRENTANO,— ON THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF GILDS, AND THE ORIGIN OF 
TRADE-UNIONS. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophie. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-Gilds or Gild-Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.—Earty EvropraAN RESEARCHES INTO THE FLORA OF CHINA. 
By BE. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Russian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed, 1881, 7s, 6d. 
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BRETSCHNEIDER.—BoTanrcon Srnicum. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
and Western Sources. By E. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.—INTERCOURSE OF THE CHINESE WITH WESTERN COUNTRIES. 
See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BRETTE and THOMAS.—FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS SET AT THE UNIVERSITY 
oF Lonpon. Arranged and edited by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D., Exa- 
miner in the University of London, &c., and Ferdinand Thomas, B,A., B.Sc., late 
Assistant Examiner in the University of London. Part I. Matriculation, and the 
General Examination for Women. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 176, cloth. 1888. 3s. 6d. 


BRETTE and THOMAS,—FrENcH EXAMINATION PAPERS SET AT THE UNIVERSITY 
or Lonpon. Key to Part I., in which all the Extracts from the Writings of 
French Authors are translated into English, and all the Questions on Grammar, 
Idiom, and Elementary Etymology are fully answered. Edited by the Rev. P. H. 
E. Brette, B.D., and F. Thomas, B.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 210, cloth. 1888. 4s. 


BRETTE and THOMAS.—FrENcH EXAMINATION PAPERS SET AT THE UNIVERSITY 
or Lonpon. Edited by Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D., and Ferdinand Thomas, 
B,A., B.Sc. Part II.—First B.A. (or Intermediate in Arts and B.A. Pass Exa- 
minations); Examinations for Honours (Intermediate in Arts and B.A.); and 
for Certificates of Higher Proficiency ;—M. A. (Branch IV.), and D. Litt. Crown 
8vo, pp. xx. and 442, cloth. 1888. 7s. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.—List oF PUBLICATIONS OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEvM, on application. 

BROWN.—THE DERVISHES ; OR, ORIENTAL SPIRITUALISM. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, with 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 

BROWN. —SaNSKRIT PROSODY AND NUMERICAL SYMBOLS EXPLAINED. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.R.A.S8., Author of a Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c., Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. §8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

BROWN.—TuHE IcELANDIC DISCOVERERS OF AMERICA;' or, Honour to whom 
Honour is Due. By Marie A. Brown, Author of ‘‘ Norway as it Is,” &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 214, with Eight Plates, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

BROWNE.—How To USE THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Har Infirmary, &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xi. and.108, with 35 Figures, cloth. 1887. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.—A BANGALI PRimER, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s. 

BROWNE.—A Hinpi Primer IN RoMAaN CuHaractrer. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE.—An Uniy‘ PRIMER IN RoMAN CHARACTER. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNE,—THE GranD REALITY ; being Experiences in Spirit Life of a Celebrated 
Dramatist, received through a Trance Medium, and Edited by Hugh Junor 
Browne, Author of ‘‘The Holy Truth,” ‘‘ Rational Christianity.” Large post 
8vo, pp. 530, cloth. 1889. 7s. 6d. 

BROWNING SOCIETY’S PAPERS.—Demy 8vo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part I., pp. 
116. 10s. Bibliography of Robert Browning from 1833-81. Part II., pp. 142. 
10s. Part III, pp. 168. 10s. Part IV., pp. 148. 10s. Part V., pp. 104. 10s. 
1885-86. Part VII., pp. 168. 10s. Part VIII., pp. 176. 10s. Part IX., pp. 
105. 10s. Part X., pp. 159. 10s. 

BROWNING’S POEMS, InLustrations To. 4to, boards. PartsI.andII. 10s. each. 

BRUGMANN.—ELEMENTS oF A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO-GERMANIO 
LANGUAGES. By Karl Brugmann, Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Leipzig. Translated by Joseph Wright, Ph.D. Vol. I. Introduc- 
tion and Phonetics. 8vo, cloth, pp. xx. and 562, 1888. 18s, 
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BRUNNOW,.—See ScHEFFEL. 
BRUNTON.—Map or Japan. See under JAPAN. 


BUDGE.—Arcnatc Crassics. Assyrian Texts; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. By 
Ernest A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUDGE.—HistTory or ESARHADDON. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

BUNSEN.—Istam; or, True Christianity. Including a Chapter on ‘“‘Mahomed’s 
Place in the Church.” Dy Ernest de Bunsen. Crown 8vo, pp. xii and 176, 
cloth. 1889. 5s. 

BURGESS.— ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN INDIA :— 

Reports by James Burgess, LL.D., C.1.E., &c., &c., Archeological Surveyor and 
Reporter to Government, Western India :— 

THE BeLGAm aND Katapi Disrricts, With 56 Photographs and Lithographic 
Plates. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 45; half bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF K&THIAwAip anD Kacuu. Royal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
with 74 Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. - 

THE ANTIQUITIES IN THE BIDAR AND AURANGABAD Districts, in the Terri- 
tories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad. Royal 4to, pp. viii, and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

THE BUDDHIST CAVE TEMPLES AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS; contain- 
ing Views, Plans, Sections, and Elevation of Facades of Cave 
Temples ; Drawings of Architectural and Mythological Sculp- 
tures; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, &.; with Descriptive and Ex- | 2 Vols. 
planatory Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. Royal 1883. 
4to, pp. x. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-bound. £6, 6s. 

ELuRA CAVE TEMPLES, AND THE BRAHMANICAL AND JAINA CAVES 
IN WESTERN INDIA. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 90, with 66 Plates 
and Woodcuts ; half-bound. 

ARCHHZOLOGICAL SURVEY OF SOUTHERN INDIA :— 

REPORTS OF THE AMARAVATI AND JAGGAYPYAETA BUDDHIST STUPAS. _Con- 
taining numerous Collotype and other Illustrations of Buddhist Sculpture 
and Architecture, &c., in South-Eastern India; Facsimiles of Inscriptions, 
&c.; with Descriptive and Explanatory Text. By James Burgess, LL.D., 
C.IL.E., F.R.G.S., &c., Director-General of the Archzological Survey of India. 
Together with Transcriptions, Translations, and Elucidations of the Dhauli 
and Jaugada Inscriptions of Asoka, by Professor G. Buhler, Ph.D., LL.D., 
C.1.E., Vienna. Vol. I. Royal 4to, with numerous Plates and Woodcuts ; 
half bound. 1887. £4, 4s. 


BURGESS.—EPIGRAPHIA INDICA AND RECORD OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
InpIA. Edited by Jas. Burgess, LL.D., C.I.E., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., &. &e., 
Director-General of the Archzological Survey of India. Royal 4to, wrappers. 
Part I., October 1888, 7s. Part II., January 1889, 7s. Part III., April 1889, 7s. 


BURMA,—THE BritisH BuRMA GAZETTEER. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photographs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURMA.—Hisrory or. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 70. 


BURNE.—SuHropsHIrE Fork-Lorr. A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by C. S. 
Burne, from the Collections of G. F. Jackson. Demy 8vo, pp. xvi.-664, with map 
of Cheshire, cloth. 1886. 25s. 


BURNELL.—ELEMENTS or SourH INDIAN PaL#oGRAPHy, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century A.D., being an Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiy. and 148, Map and 35 Plates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 
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BURNELL.—A Cuassiriup InpEx 10 THE SANSKRIT MSS. IN THE PALACE AT 
TangoRE, Prepared forthe Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &e., 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedic and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80, Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Puranas, and 
Zantras; Indices. 1879. 10s. each. 

BURTON.— HanpzBoox ror Overtanp Expeprrions ; being an English Edition of the 
‘‘ Prairie Traveller.” With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Routes 
between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain R. B. Marcy. 
Edited, with Notes, by Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, nume- 
rous Woodcuts, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER.—Ex Voto: An AccouNT OF THE SACRO MONTE OR NEW JERUSALEM AT 
VARALLO-SESIA. With some Notice of Tabachetti’s remaining Work at the 
Sanctuary of Crea. By Samuel Butler, Author of ‘‘ Alps and Sanctuaries,” 
“*Hrewhon,” &c., &c. With Twenty-one Collotype Plates. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. 
and 227, cloth. 1888. 10s. 6d. 

BUTLER.— Luck oR CUNNING, AS THE MAIN MEAns OF ORGANIC MODIFICATION ? 
By Samuel Butler, Author of ‘‘ Life and Habit,” “‘ Evolution, Old and New,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 328, cloth. 1886. 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER.— EREWHON ; or, Over the Range. By Samuel Butler. Eighth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii, and 244, cloth. 1887. 5s. . 

BUTLER.—TuHE Farr Haven. A Workin Defence of the Miraculous Element in 
Our Lord's Ministry upon Earth, both as against Rationalistic Impugners and 
certain Orthodox Defenders. By the late John Pickard Owen. With a Memoir 
of the Author by William Bickersteth Owen. By Samuel Butler. Second Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 248, cloth. 1873, 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—Lire anp Hasrr. By Samuel Butler. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. x. and 308, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—GavorrTEs, MINUETS, FUGUES, AND OTHER SHORT PIECES FOR THE PIANO. 
By 8. Butler (Op. I. mus.), and Henry Festing Jones (Op. I.) 


BUTLER.—EvoLorion, OLD AND NEw; or, The Theories of Buffon, Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin, and Lamarck, as compared with that of Mr. Charles Darwin. By Samuel 


Butler. Second Edition, with an Appendix and Index. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
430, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 


BUTLER.— Unconscious Memory : A Comparison between the Theory of Dr. Ewald 
Hering, Professor of Physiology at the University of Prague, and the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious” of Dr, Edward von Hartmann. With Translations from these 
Authors, and Preliminary Chapters bearing on ‘‘ Life and Habit,” ‘‘ Evolution, 
New and Old,” and Mr. Charles Darwin’s edition of Dr. Krause’s ‘‘ Erasmus 
Darwin.” By Samuel Butler.’ Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—ALPS AND SANCTUARIES OF PIEDMONT AND THE CANTON TicrNno. Pro- 


fusely Illustrated by Charles Gogin, H. F. Jones, and the Author. By Samuel 
Butler. Foolscap 4to, pp. viii. and 376, cloth. 1882. 21s. 


BUTLER. — SELECTIONS FROM HIS PREVIOUS Works, with Remarks on Mr. G. J. 
Romanes recent work, ‘Mental Evolution in Animals,” and ‘‘A Psalm of 
Montreal.” By Samuel Butler. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 326, cloth. 1884, 7s. 6d. 


BUTLER.—Horpein’s Danor. A Photograph with Descriptive Letterpress. B 
S. Butler. Mounted on Card. 1886. pe : e 


BUTLER.—HuNGARIAN POEMS AND FABLES ror ENGLISH Ruapmrs. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 


BUTLER.—THE LEGEND oF THE WonpRovS Hunt. By John Arany. Witha lew 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Builer, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 70. Limp cloth, 2s, 6d, 
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BYRNE.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. By James 
Byrne, M.A., Dean of Clonfert ; Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. xxx. and 504, xviii. and 396, cloth: . 1885. 36s. 

BYRNE.—Tue ORIGIN OF GREEK, LATIN, AND Goruto Roots. By James Byrne, 
M.A. Demy 8vo,; pp. viii: and 360, cloth... 1887; 18s. .- 

CAIRD.—TuHe Wine oF AZRAEL, By»Mona Caird/3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
1889. £i 11s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.—SrLecrions FROM Nos. I.-XX XVII. 5s. each. 

CALDWELL.—A CoMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE DRAVIDIAN OR SouTrH INDIAN 
Famity or Lanevaces. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. ‘Demy 8vo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875: 28s. 

CALLAWAY. —Tur Reticious System OF THE AMAZULU, in their own words, with 

a Translation into English, and Notes: By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 
- Part I.—Unkulunkulu ; or, The Traditiom of Creation as existing among the 

Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa. 8vo, pp. 128, sewed 1868. 4s. 

Part IJ.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor-Worship as existing among the Amazulu. 
8vo, pp. 127, sewed. i869. 4s. 

Part I1I.—Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu. 
8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870, 4s. 

Part IV.—On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. S8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.—Awn Account or Missionary SucCESS IN THE ISLAND OF FoRMOSA. 
Published in London in 1650, and now reprinted with copious Appendices by Rev. 
Wm. Campbell, F.R.G.S., English Presbyterian Mission, Taiwanfoo. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, pp. 330 and 339, cloth. With Six Dlustrations and Map of Formosa. 
1889. 10s. 

CAMPBELL.—THE GospEL or St. MATTHEW IN FoRMOSAN (Sinkang Dialect). With 
corresponding Versions in Dutch and English. Edited from Gravius’s Edition of 
1661 by the Rey. Wm. Campbell, English Presbyterian Mission, Taiwanfoo. 
Feap. 4to, pp. xvi. and 174, cloth. 1888. 10s, 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS). 8vo. Vol. I., from 1872- 
1880. Pp. xvi.-420, wrapper. 1881. 15s. Vol. II., for 1881 and 1882. Pp. 
viii -286, wrapper. 1883. 12s. Vol. IIL, Part 1, pp. 74, wrappers. 1886. 
3s. 6d. Part 2, pp. 44. © 1889. 2s. 

CAMERINI.—L’Eco IraLtaAno ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CANADA.—A GuiIpE Book T0 THE DoMINION oF CANADA. Containing Information 
for intending Settlers, with many Illustrations and Map. Published under the 
Direction of the Government of Canada. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv.—188, thick paper, 
sewed. 1885. 6d. 7 

CANDID EXAMINATION oF THEISM. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTICUM CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph, 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CAPPELLER.—A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DioTionARy. Based upon the St. Petersburg 
Lexicons. By Carl Cappeller, Professor at the University of Jena. In 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo. Jn the Press. 

CARNEGY.—NorTES ON THE LAND TENURES AND REVENUE ASSESSMENTS OF UPPER 
Inp1a. By P. Carnegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth, 1874. 6s. 

CATLIN.—O-Ker-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867.. 14s. : 

CATLIN. —TxHE LIFTED AND SUBSIDED ROCKS OF AMERICA, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin, With 2Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii, and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 
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CATLIN.—Suvt your MourH AND SAvE Your Lirr. By George Catlin, Author of 
“‘ Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians,” &c., &c. With 29 Ilus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 2s, 6d. 

CAXTON.—TuHE BIOGRAPHY AND TYFOGRAPHY OF. See BLADES. 


CAZELLES,—OvrLinE OF THE EVOLUTION-PHILOSOPHY. By Dr. W. E. Cazelles. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

CESNOLA.—SALAMINIA (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Sa- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnola, F.S.A., &. With an 
Introduction by 8. Birch, D.C.L., LL.D. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 325, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, cloth. 1882, 31s. 6d. 


CHALMERS.—SrrucTtuRE OF CHINESE CHARACTERS, under 300 Primary Forms 
after the Shwoh-wan, 100 A.D., and the Phonetic Shwoh-wan, 1833. By J. 
Chalmers, M.A., LL.D., A.B. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth.~ 1882. 12s. 6d. 

CHAMBERLAIN,—JaPANESE GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Simplified Grammars. 


CHAMBERLAIN.—A RoMANISED JAPANESE READER: Consisting of Japanese 
Anecdotes, Maxims, &c., in Easy Written Style; with English Translation and 
Notes. By B. H. Chamberlain, Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Im- 
perial University of Tokyo, &c. Part I. Japanese Text. Part II. Translation. 
Part III. Notes. 12mo, pp. xlii. and 346, cloth. 1886, 6s. 

CHAMBERLAIN.—TuHr CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of ‘‘ Yeigo Henkaku, Ichiraii.” Post-8vo, pp. xii. and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAMBERLAIN. —HANDBOOK OF COLLOQUIAL JAPANESE. By Basil Hall Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Japanese and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. 
8vo, pp. 486, cloth. 1888. 12s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— CHLOROFORM AND OTHER ANZSTHETICS : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman,M.D. 8vo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is, 


CHAPMAN.—DIARRH@A AND CHOLERA: Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 8vo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN.—MEeEpIcaAL CHARITY : its Abuses, and how to Remedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.—SzEA-SICKNESS, AND HOW TO PREVENT IT: its Nature and Successful 
Treatment by means of the Spinal Ice Bag ; with the General Principles of Neuro- 
Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS on CaristiAN CaTHouicity. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 


CHARITABALI (Tur), or, Instructive Biography. By Isvarachandra Vidyasa- 
gara. With a Vocabulary of all the Words occurring in the Text. By J. F. 
Blumhardt, Bengal Lecturer at the University College, London. 12mo, pp. 174, 
cloth. 1884. 5s. The Vocabulary only, 2s. 6d. 

CHARNOCK.—A GLossaRY OF THE Essex Diatect. By Richard Stephen Charnock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Feap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. ; 

CHARNOCK.—Nuces Erymonocica, By R. 8. Charnock, Ph.D., F.8.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 246, cloth. 1889. 10s. 

CHARNOCK.—Pranomina ; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R.8. Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown 8vo 
pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. 6s. : 

CHATTERJEE, See PHILLIPS, ? 
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CHATTERJI.—TuE BHAGAVAD Gira ; or, the Lord’s Lay. With Commentary and 
Notes, as well as References to the Christian Scriptures. Translated from the 
Sanskrit for the benefit of those in search of Spiritual Light. By Mohini M. 
Chatterji, M.A. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 284, cloth. 1888, 10s. 6d. 


CHAUCER SOCIETY.—Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. 


CHILDERS.—A Pati-EneuisH Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C. Childers, 
late Ceylon C.S. Imperial 8vo, double columns, pp. 648, cloth. 1875. £3, 3s. 


CHILDERS.—TuHE MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA OF THE SUTTA PiraKA, The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers, 8vo, pp. 72, limp cloth, 1878. 5s, 


CHINTAMON.—A ComMMENTARY ON THE TEXT OF THE BHAGAVAD-GITS ; or, The 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters With a few Intro- 
ductory Papers. By H. Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar 

" Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874, 6s. 


CLARK.—MercuHabDvtTA, THE CLOUD MESSENGER. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 
by the late Rev. T. Clark, M.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882. 1s. 


CLARK.—A FoRECAST OF THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W,. W. Clark. Post 
8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 


CLARKE.—TeEn GREAT RELIGIONS: An Essay in Comparative Theology. By James 
Freeman Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 528, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 


CGLARKE.—Ten GREAT RELIGIONS. Part II., A Comparison of all Religions. By 
J. F. Clarke. Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii.- 414, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


CLARKE.—Tue Harty History or THE MEDITERRANEAN POPULATIONS, &c., in 
their Migrations and Settlements. Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
Inscriptions, &. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882, 5s, 


CLAUSEWITZ.—On War. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 
J.J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. 
xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 


CLEMENT and HUTTON,—ArrtiIsTs OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND THEIR 
Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 
By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. Third, Revised Edition. 
Crown 8yo, pp. 844, cloth. 1885. 


COKE.—CREEDS OF THE Day: or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By 
Henry Coke. In Three Series of Letters. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, pp. 302-324, 
cloth. 1883. 21s. 


COLEBROOKE.—Tar Lire AND MISCELLANEOUS EsSAyS OF HENRY THOMAS COLE- 
BROOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. EH. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 
Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 
1873. 14s. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 
B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. 


COLENSO.—Nartat Sermons. Discourses Preached in St Peter’s, Maritzburg. By 
the Right Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, 
cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. Second Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 


COLLINS.—A GRAMMAR AND LrxIcoN or THE HeBrew Lancuace, Entitled Sefer 
Hassoham. By Rabbi Moseh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by G. W. Collins, M.A. Demy 
4to, pp. 112, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
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COMTE.—Tue Carxonism or Positive Rexieron: Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 


and conformed to the Second French Edition of 1874. Crown 8vo, pp. 316, cloth, 
1883. 2s. 6d. 


COMTE.—Tur Ercut CircuLars or AUGUSTE COMTE. Translated from the Freneh, _ 


under the auspices of R. Congreve. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 90, cloth. 1882. 1s. 6d. 

COMTE.—PrELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON THE PosITIvE Spirit. Prefixed to the 
“Traité Philosophique d’Astronomie Populaire.” By M. Auguste Comte. 
Translated by W. M. W. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth. 1883. 
2s. 6d. 

COMTE.—APpEAL TO CONSERVATIVES. By Auguste Comte, Author of “ The 
System of Positive Philosophy,” and of ‘‘The System of Positive Politics.” 
Joint translators, T. CG. Donkin and Richard Congreve. Crown 8vo, pp. 200, 
cloth. 1889. 2s. 6d. 

COMTE.—Tur Positive PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE ComTE. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xxiv. 

* and 400; Vol. II., pp. xiv. and 468. 1875. 25s, | 

CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon or MODERN GREEK-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH MODERN 
GREEK. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part II. English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 


CONWAY.—VeERNER’S Law IN Iraty: An Essay in the History of the Indo- 
Europeaan Sibilants. By R. Seymour Conway, Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. With a Dialect Map of Italy by E. Heawood, B.A., F,.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1887. 5s, 

CONWAY.—TueE Irauic Diatects. I. The Text of the Inscriptions (Oscan, Paelig- 
nian, Sabine, &c.; the oldest Latin and Faliscan; Volscian, Picentine, and 
Umbrian). II. An Italic Lexicon, being a’ Complete Concordance to Part I., and 
giving the Meanings of all Words whose Interpretation is Certain. With the 
Italic Glosses of Varro and Festus, and a Dialect Map. Edited and arranged by 
R. Seymour Conway, MA., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Classical Lec- 
turer at Newnham College, Author of ‘* Verner’s Law in Italy.” 8vo. 

CONWAY.—TuE SacrED ANTHOLOGY: A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. New Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 530, 
cloth. 1889. 5s. 

CONWAY.—IboLts AND IDEALS. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1877. 4s. 

CONWAY.—EmeErson aT Home AND ABROAD, See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. : 

CONWAY.—TRAVELS IN SourTH KeEnsineton. By M. D. Conway. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 234, cloth. 1882. 12s, 

Conrents.—The South Kensington Museum—Decorative Art and Architecture in England 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMARA SWAMY.—TuE DaTHAVANSA; or, The History of the Tooth Relic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874, 10s. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes. Pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMARA SWAMY.—Surra Nipata; or, Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. _By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

COTTA.—GroLocy ann History. A Popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By B. Von Cotta, Prof. of Geo- 
logy at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg. 12mo, pp. iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COWELL.—A Suorr Inrropucrion ro THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE SANSKRIT 
Dramas, With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
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COWELL. —PRAKRITA-PRAKASA; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings, with Notes, English Translation, Index of Prakrit 

» Words, and an Easy Introduction to Prakrit-Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. 8vo, 
pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. . 14s. 

COWELL.—TuHrE SARVADARSANA SAMGRAHA, See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

COWLEY.— Poems, By P. T. Cowley. Demy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1881, 5s. 

CRAIG,—Tur Irish Lanp Lapour Question, Illustrated in the History of Rala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming.. By.E,.T,, Craig. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 202, 

_ cloth. 1882. 2s, 6d. Wrappers, 2s. ; 

CRANBROOK.—OreEDIBILIA ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and.190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d, 

CRANBROOK. —Tue FounDERS OF CHRISTIANITY ; or, Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev, James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xli, and 324. 1868... 6s. 

CRAVEN,—ENGLISH-HINDUSTANI, AND HINDUSTANI-ENGLISH Dictionary, By 
the Rev. I’. Craven, M.A. 18mo, pp. 430, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD, —REcOLLECTIONS OF TRAVEL IN NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F.G.8., Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &.;&c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth: 1880, 18s, 

‘CROSLAND.— Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
Pp. Vili. and 166, cloth. , 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CROSLAND.—PirH: Essays AND SKETCHES GRAVE AND Gay, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

CROSLAND.—THE New PrinciriA ; or, The Astronomy of the Future. An Essay 


Explanatory of a Rational System of the Universe. By N, Crosland, Author of 
“Pith,” &. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 88, cloth limp elegant, gilt edges, 1884. 2s. 6d. 


CSOMA DE KOROS.—Lirz.or. Sce Tribner's Oriental Series, 

CUNNINGHAM.—TuHer ANCIENT GroGRAPHY OF INDIA. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth, 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINGHAM, — ArcH#oLOGICAL SURVEY OF InpIA, Reports. By A. Cunningham, 
C.8.1., C.1.E., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director-General, Archzo- 
logical Survey of India.. With numerous Plates. Royal 8vo, cloth, Vols. XIX., 
XX., XXL, XXII., and XXIII. _12s. each. 

General Index to Vols. I. to XXIII. Royal 8vo, cloth. 12s. 

CURR.—THE AUSTRALIAN Race: Its ORIGIN, LANGUAGES, CUSTOMS, PLACE oF 
LANDING IN AUSTRALIA, AND THE ROUTES BY WHICH IT SPREAD ITSELF OVER 
yHAT CONTINENT. By Edward M. Curr, Author of ‘‘ Pure Saddle-Horses,” and 
“* Recollections of Squatting in Victoria.” In Four Volumes. Vols, I., IL, III., 
demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 425, vi, and 501, x. and 710, Vol. IV. large 4to, pp. 46. 
With Map and Illustrations. Cloth. 1886. £2, 2s, 

CUSHMAN.—Cuartotre CusumMan: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited. by her friend, Emma Stebbins, Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations, 1879. 12s. 6d. 

CUST.—LANGUAGES OF THE East INDIES, See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

-CUST.—Linauistic AND ORIENTAL Essays. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

.CUST,—Lanavaces or AFRICA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


CUST.—MovrErn LANGUAGES OF OCEANIA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
B 
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CUST,—Picrurss oF-INDIAN LiFE, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881, By 
R.N. Cust, late I.C.S., Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society, Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
346, cloth. With Maps, 1881. 7s. 6d. 


CUST.—THE SHRINES OF LOURDES, ZARAGOSSA, THE Hony Starrs AT Rome, 
THE HoLy Houss or LORETTO AND NAZARETH, AND ST,,.ANN AT JERUSALEM. By 
R. N. Cust. - With Four Autotypes from Photographs obtained on the spot, Feap, 
8vo, pp. iv. and 63, stiff wrappers. 1885. 2s. 

DAHL,—A CHOICE SELECTION OF NATIONAL SONGS, BALLADS, AND SKETCHES. By © 

- the most celebrated Scandinavian Authors. Translated by J. A. Dahl, Professor — 

«of the English Language. Square crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth, 1888, 2s. 6d. 

DANA,—A Trxt-Boox of GEOLoey, designed for Schools and Academies. By James © 

“" —, Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College, Illustrated. Crown ~ 
vo, pp: vi. and-354, cloth. -1876, 10s. 

DANA,—Manvat or GEoLoey, treating of the Principles of the Science, with special — 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 

and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. ITilustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 800, and Chart, cl. 21s. 


DANA.—TuHE GEOLOGICAL STORY BRinrLy ToLp. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D, Dana, LL.D. 
Tllistrated. 12mo, pp. xii. aud 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. : 

‘DANA.—A System OF MINERALOGY. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Recent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- — 

~ written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodeuts, with three 

. Appendixes and Corrections. Royal 8vo,pp. xlviii, and 892, cloth, £2, 2s. 


DANA.—A Text Book oF MINERALOGY. “With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the ‘Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D: Dana.. Third Edition, revised. . Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879, 15s. 

DANA,—ManvuaL OF MINERALOGY AND PETROGRAPHY; Containing the Elements 
of the Science of Minerals and Rocks, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J.D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo, pp: x. and 518, cloth, 1887. 8s, 6d. 


DARWIN.— CHARLES Darwin: A Paper contributed to the Transactions of the 
Shropshire Archzological Society. By Edward Woodall, With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Post 8vo,‘pp. iv.—64, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

DATES anp Data RELATING TO RELIGIOUS ANTHROPOLOGY AND BiBiicaL ARCHA- 

~ ‘oLogy,. (Primeval Period.) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

‘DAVIDS.—BuppDHIST BirtH STortes. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

DAVIES.—HinnvU PHILOSOPHY, 2 vols. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


DAVIS.— NARRATIVE OF THE NortTH PoLar Expxpition, U.S. Sup Polaris, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. By Rear-Admiral C, H. Dayis, U.S.N. 
Third Kdition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithographs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, eloth. 1881. £1, 8s. 

DAY.—Tue PREHISTORIC Use or Iron anp Stery. By St. John V, Day, C.E. 
F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 278, cloth, 1877. 12s. ; 


.DEAN.—How To Be Beaurirut. Nature Unmasked. By Teresa H, Dean, A 
Book for Every Woman, Copyright Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. 91, cloth, 

DEATH.—THe Breer or THE Bisre (/¥!20!2—macumerzeTH): ONE OF THE 
HITHERTO UNKNOWN LEAVENS OF ExopUS. (A Confirmation of Biblical 
Accuracy). With a Visit to an Arab Brewery, and Map of the Routes of the 
Exodus, &c. With Description of the different Authors’ Contentions, By J. Death, 
formerly: of the Cairo Brewery.. Crown 8yo, pp. viii, and 179, cloth, 1887. .6s,, 
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DE FLANDRE.—Monocrams or THREE OR More Letters, DESIGNED AND DRAWN 
»,0N Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and ‘style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
Ato, 42 Plates, cloth, 1880, Large paper, £7, 7s, ; small paper, £3, 3s, 
DELBRUCK.—InTRODUCTION TO THE StuDy or Lanauac#: A Critical Survey of the 
History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo-European, Languages. 

_ By B, Delbriick. Authorised Translation, with a Preface-by the Author, 8vo, 


pp. 156, cloth. 1882. 5s, : 


DELEPIERRE.—HISTorReE IITTERAIRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
_8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. ; 

DELEPIERRE.—MacaRONEANA ANDRA; overum Nouveaux Mélanges de Litterature 

-Macaronique: . Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 

_.,ham, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. . 

DELEPIERRE,—ANALYSE DES TRAVAUX DE LA SOCIETE DES PHILOBIBLON DE LON- 
DRES, . Par Octave Delepierre, Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox- 

. burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE. —REVUE ANALYTIQUE DES OuvRAGES Ecrits EN CenTons, depuis les 

“Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xixiéme Siécle. Par un Bibliophile Belge, Small 4to, 
pp. 508, stiff covers, 1868. £1,°10s. 

DELEPIERRE.—TAasL4eAu DE LA LITTERATURE DU CENTON, CHEZ LES ANCIENS ET CHEZ 

“LES MopERNES. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is. = 5 

DELEPIERRE.—L’ENFEeER : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Légendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 8vo; pp. 160, paper wrapper. 

01876. 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 

DENMAN :|—TuHeE Story OF THE KINGS OF RoE. In Verse. By the Hon, G. Den- 
man, M.A. Cantab., Judge of the High Court of Justice. 16mo, pp. 62, gilt top, 

{rough edges; parchment, 1888, 1s. 6d. 

DENNYS.—A HANDBOOK OF THE CANTON VERNACULAR OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 

-_N, B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., &c. Royal 8vo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s, 

DENNYS.—A Hanppook oF Matay CoLLoguiat, as spoken in Singapore. By N, B. 

~»Dennys, Ph.D., M.R.A.S. Impl. 8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

DENNYS.—TueE Fouk-LoRE oF CHINA, AND. ITS AFFINITIES WITH THAT OF THE 

ARYAN AND Semitic Races. By N. B, Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A;S. 

_po8V0, pp..166, cloth, 1876, 10s. 6d. 

DERING.—GiRaLp1; or, The Curse of Love. A Tale of the Sects, By Ross George 
Dering. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 1889, 12s, 

DE. VALDES.—See. VALDES. 

-DICKINS,—Tur O1p BamBoo-Hnwer’s Story. (Taketori no Okina no Monogatari.) 

_ The Earliest of the Japanese Romances, written in the Tenth Century, Trans- 

~ lated, with Observations and Notes, by F. Victor Dickins, With Three Chromo- 

-_ lithographic Ilustrations taken from Japanese Makimono, To which is added the 

Original Text in Roman, with Grammar, Analytical Notes, and Vocabulary, 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 118. 1888. 7s. 6d, 

DOBSON.—MonoGRAPH OF THE ASIATIC CHIROPTERA, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats.in the Collection of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E., Dobson, 
M.A., M.B., F.LS., &. 8vo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12g 


D’ORSEY.—A PracTicAL GRAMMAR OF PORTUGUESE AND EncLisH. Adapted to 
 Ollendorff’s System by the Rev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, 12mo, pp. vii. and 302, cloth. 1887, 7s. 


D’ORSEY.-—CottoquiAL PortTuGUESE ; or, The Words and Phrases of Every-day 
Life. By the Rev. Alexander J, D, D’Orsey, B.D,, Camb., Professor in King’s 
College, London, Fourth Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. 136, cloth, 1886, 3s. 6d. 
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DOUGLAS.—Curvesz Laneuace anp Literature. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor’ of | 
Chinese at King’s College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

DOUGLAS. —Tur Lire or Jencuiz KHAN. Translated from the Chinese. With an 

* Introduction. By R. K. Douglas. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 
1877. 5s. 

DOUGLAS.—Porms: Lyrical and Dramatic. By Evelyn Douglas. Foolscap 8vo, 
pp. 256, cloth. 1885. 5s. cane 

DOUGLAS.—TuE QUEEN or THE Hip Ise: An Allegory of Life and Art. And 
Lovr’s PERVERSITY; or, Eros and Anteros, A Drama. By Evelyn Douglas. 
Feap. 8vo pp. viii.-258, cloth. 1885. 5s. 

DOWSON.—Dicrronary or Hinpu Myruo.oey, &e. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 


DOWSON.—A GRAMMAR OF THE URDU oR HinpostAni LAneuace. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindistani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Second ; 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1887. 10s. 6d: 


DOWSON.—A Hinpisrani Exercise Boox; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindistani, By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 


DUKA.—Tue Lire AND TRAVELS OF ALEXANDER CSOMA DE KOr6s: A Fete Ee 
compiled chiefly from hitherto Unpublished Data. By Theodore Duka, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. Eng., &. Post 8vo, with Portrait, pp. xii.-234, cloth, 1885. 9s, 

DUKA.—Awn Essay ON THE BRAHUI GRAMMAR. By Dr. Theodore Duka, MR. AS. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 78, paper. 1887. 3s. 6d. 


DUSAR.—A GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. 


DUSAR.—A GRAMMATICAL COURSE OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By P. HtéFich : 
Dusar. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 134, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 


DUTT.—A Hisvory OF CIVILISATION IN ANCIENT INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Litera- 
ture. By Romesh Chunder Dutt, the Bengal Civil Service ; and of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Author of ‘A ‘Bengali Translation of the Rig Veda 
Sanhita,” and other works. In 3 vols, Vol. I. Vedie and Epic Ages, Crown 
8vo, pp. xxii.-302, cloth, with Map. 8s. : 

DYMOCK.—THE VEGETABLE MATERIA MEDICA OF WESTERN INDIA. By W. 
Dymock, Surgeon-Major Bombay Army, &c. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. S8vo, Part-L, pp. 160; Part II, pp. 207; Part III., pp. 200; Part Iv., 
pp.-200 ; wrappers, 5s. each. 

DYMOND and NICHOLS.—PracrTicAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. See. NICHOLS. 


EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum. Hztra 
Series. Subseriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application, 

EASTWICK.—Kurrap Arroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Hafizu’d-din. The Hind&stani Text, carefully revised, with Notes. By EH. B. 
Eastwick, F.R.S., &c. Imp. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 319, cloth. 1867. 18s. 

EASTWICK.—THE GULISTAN. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

EBERS.—MarceEry: a Tale of Old Nuremberg. By Georg Ebers. Translated 
from the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth. 1889. §&s.; paper, 5s. 
ECHO (Drvutscurs). THe German Econo, A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 

sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. 
ECHO FRANGQAIS. A Practical GUIDE TO CONVERSATION. By Fr. de la Fruston. 


With acomplete Vocabulary, By Anthony Maw Border, Post 8vo, PP- 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s, 
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ECO ITALIANO (L’). A Practical GuipE 70 Ivatan ConvERSATION. By Eugene 

- Camerini.. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp- 
vi., 128, and 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. d 

ECO DE MADRID. A Practical Guide to Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Hartzen- 
busch and Henry Lemming. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry Lemming. 

_ Post Svo, pp. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

ECKSTEIN.—Nero: a Romance. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated from the German 
by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. 2 vols. 16mo, pp. 284 and > paper 
wrappers. 1889. 5s. °- 

EDGREN.—SaNSKRIT GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 

EDKINS.—Cuina’s PLACE IN PHinotoey. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

EDKINS.—THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHINESE LancuacE. As Exemplifying the 
Origin and Growth of Human Speech. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xv. and 95. With Table. Cloth. 1888. 4s. 6d. 

EDKINS.—Tux Evo.ution or THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By Joseph Edkins, D.D. 
Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 150, cloth. 1889. 5s, 


EDKINS.—Inrropvucrion TO THE STUDY oF THE CHINESE CHaRactERS. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Royal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. ; 
EDKINS.—RELIGION IN CHINA. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 

Vol. VIII., or Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

EDKINS.—CHINESE BUDDHISM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

EDMONDS.—Greek Lays, IpYLLs, LecrENps, &c. A Selection from Recent and 
Contemporary Poets. Translated by EK. M. Edmonds. With Introduction and 
Notes. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 288. Cloth, 
6s. 6d. Vellum, 10s. 6d. 1886. 

EDMUNDSON.—MILTON AND VONDEL: a Curiosity of Literature. By George 
Edmundson, M.A., Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, Vicar of 
Northolt, Middlesex. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 224, cloth. 1885. 6s. 

EDWARDS.—Menmorrs or LIBRARIES, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth. 
Vol. i. pp. xxvili. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi. and 1104. 1859, £2, 8s. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £4, 4s. 

EDWARDS.—CHAPTERS OF THE BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle ‘‘ Liber de 
Hyda.” By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s, : 

Dirto, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDWARDS.—Lisraries AND FounDERS OF LIBRARIES. By Edward Edwards, §8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865, 18s. 

Dirro, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 

EDWARDS,—F REE Town Liprarigs, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the respective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 

EDWARDS.—Lives OF THE FouUNDERS OF THE BritIsH Museum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors, 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations ana Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

EDWARDES.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

EGER.— TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY IN THE ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES, 
Edited by Gustav Eger, Professor of the Polytechnic School of Darmstadt. 
Technically Revised and Enlarged by Otto Brandes, Chemist. Two vols., royal 
8vo, pp. viii. and 712, and pp. viii. and 970, cloth. 1884, +1, 7s. 

EGER and GRIME.—An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy’s 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 a.p. By J. W. Hales, M.A., and F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A. 4to, large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 
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EGERTON, —SussEx FoLk AND Sussex Ways. Stray Studies in the Wealden For- 
‘mation of Human Nature. By the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, M.A., Reetor of Bur- 
wash. Crown 8vo, pp. 140, cloth. 1884. 2s. : s 
EGGELING.—See AucTorES SANSKRITI, Vols. IV. and V. : . 

EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND :— : 
Tur StorE-C1ty or PrrHom, and the Route of the Exodus. By Edouard Naville. 

Third Edition. 4to, pp. viii. and 32, with Thirteen Plates and Two Maps, 
boards. 1887. © 25s. : : é 
Tanis. Part I., 1883-84. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Author of ‘‘ Pyramids and 

Temples of Gizeh.” With 19 Plates and Plans. Royal 4to, pp. viii, and 64, 
boards. 1885. | 25s. 5 
TANIS. Part II. Nebesha, Daphne (Tahpenes). By W. M. Flinders Petrie 
and F. LL. Griffith. Royal 4to, pp. viliand 164. Sixty-four Plates, boards. 25s. 
Navxratis. I. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, with Chapters by Cecil Smith, EH. A. 
Gardner, and B. V. Head. Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 100. With 45 Plates. 
1886. - 25s. 
NAUKRATIS. Part II. By Ernest A. Gardner, M.A. With an Appendix by F. 
L. Griffith, B.A. “With 24 Plates. 4to, pp. 92, boards. 1885-86. 25s. 
GosHEN. By E. NAVILLE. With1l Plates. Roy. 4to, pp. 25, boards. 1887. 25s. 

’ EHRLICH.—FRENCcH READER: With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. Ehrlich. 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. 1s. 6d. 

EITEL.—BuppHIsSM : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Third Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 

_ pp. x.-146. 1884. 5s. 

EITEL.—FENG-SHUI; or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 

EITEL.—HANDBOOK FOR THE STUDENT OF CHINESE BUDDHISM. By the Rey. E. J. 
Eitel. . Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 1888. 18s. ; 

ELLIOT. —Memoirs ON THE History, FoLK-LORE, AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE RACES 
OF THE NoRTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA. By the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised,and rearranged by J. Beames, M.R.A.S., &c. 2 vols. demy 
8yvo, pp. xx., 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 1869. £1, 16s. 

ELLIOT.—Tue History oF Inp1A, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John. Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I.—Vol. IL, 
pp. x. and 580, cloth. Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.—Vol. IV., 
pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.—Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
21s.—Vol. VI., pp. viii. 574, cloth. 2is.—Vol. VII., pp. viii.574. 1877. 2I1s. 
Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. Complete sets, £8, 8s. Vols. I. and II. not sold separately. 

ELLIS.—SourcEs OF THE ETRUSCAN AND Basque LaneuaceEs. By Robert Ellis, 
B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 166, 
cloth. 1886. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

ELLIS.—ErTruscAN NUMERALS. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ELY.—FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN MopERN Times. By R. T. Ely, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Political Economy in the Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, “Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-274, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

EMERSON ar Home and ABROAD. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

EMERSON.—INnDIAN Myrus; or, Legends, Traditions, and Symbols of the Abori- 
gines of America, compared with those of other Countries, including Hindostan, 
Egypt, Persia, Assyria, 2nd China. By Ellen Russell Emerson. Illustrated, 
Post 8vo, pp. xviii._678, cloth. 1889. £1, 1s. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.—Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application, : 
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Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 


A History or Marerraism, and Criticism of its present Importance. By Pro- 
fessor F. A. Lange: Authorised Translation from the German by Ernest ©. 
Loe In three somes Vek I.. Second Edition, pp. 350. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
—Vol. Ii. . vill, and 298. 1880. 10s. 6d.—Vol. IIL . Vill. 376. 
1881. . 10s” éd. signees 

\ Natura Law: an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simcox. Second Edition. ‘Pp, 366. 

_ . 1878. 10s. 6d. ; 

_ THE CREED OF CHRISTENDOM; its Foundations contrasted with Superstructure. 
By W. R. Greg. Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. In two volumes, 
pp. exiv,-154 and vi.-282. 1883; 15s. . 

_ OUTLINES OF THE HIsTORY oF RELIGION TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL 

_ ReEtietons. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. Estlin 
Carpenter, M.A., with the author’s assistance. Fourth Edition. Pp. xx. and 

_- 250. 1888. 7s. 6d. . er: ; 

_ RELIGION IN CHINA; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions of the 

~ Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conversion amongst 

- that People. _By Joseph Edkins, D.D,, Peking. Third Edition, . Pp, xvi. and 

i= SAO, sloods (8. Od. ‘ 

A CANDID EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus. Pp. 216. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THE CoLOUR-SENSE; its Origin and Development; an Essay in Comparative 
Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A. Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. 10s. 6d. . 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF Music; being the substance of a Course of Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By William Pole, F.R.S., 

_ F.R.S.E., Mus. Doc., Oxon. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 320. 1887. 7s, 6d. 

' CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN RACE: 

~ Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the German 

_, by D. Asher, Ph.D, Pp. x. and 156. 1880. 6s. ; 

“ Dr. APPLETON : His Life and Literary Relics. By J. H. Appleton, M.A., and 
A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 350. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

~ Ep@ar Quinet: His Early Life and Writings. By Richard Heath. With Por- 

‘. .traits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. and 370, 1881. 12s. 6d. 

THE Essence oF CHRISTIANITY. By L. Feuerbach. Translated from the German. 

‘' by Marian Evans. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 340. 1881. 7s. 6d. : 

AUGUSTE CoMTE AND Positivism. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P. Third 
Edition. Pp. 200. 1882. 3s. 6d, 

Essays AND DIALOGUES oF GIAcoMo LEOPARDI. Translated by Charles Ed- 
wardes. With Biographical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 216. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GreRMANY: A Fragment. By Heinrich Heine. 
Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp. xii. and 178, cloth. 1882. 6s. ote 

EMERSON AT HoME AND ABROAD. By M. D. Conway. Pp. viii. and 310. With 
Portrait. 1883. 10s. 6d. bes : 

‘Enremas or Lire. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition. Conrents: Realis- 
able Ideals—Malthus Notwithstanding—Non-Survival of the Fittest—Limits 
and Directions of Human Development—The Significance of Life—De Profundis 
—Elsewhere—Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1889. 10s. 6d. 

Erpic DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER AND DIVIDED INTO FIVE Parts, 
which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind, (3) Of the 
Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human Bondage, or of the Strength of 
the Affects, (5) Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By 
Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by William Hale White. 
“Pp. 328. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

Tan Wont AS WILL AND IDEA. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Translated from the 
German by R. B. Haldane, M.A., and John Kemp, M.A. 3 vols. Vol, I., pp. 

xxxii.-532, 1883. 18s. Vols. IJ.-and III., pp. viii.-496 and viii.-510. 1886. 
32s. eae a a 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY—continued. 
Tae PHILOSOPHY OF THE Unconscious. By Eduard Von Hartmann. Specu- 
lative Results, according to the Inductive Method of Physical Science. Autho- 
rised Translation, by ME C. Coupland, M.A. 3 vols., pp. xxxii.-372 ; vi.- 

: ; viii.-360. 1884. 31s. 6d. ne 

rite Goch ie THE PERPLEXED OF MAIMONIDES. Translated from the Original 
Text and Annotated by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Revised and enlarged. 3 vols., 
pp. viii. and 368; x. and 225; xxviii. and 327. 1885. 31s. 6d. 

MoraL ORDER AND ProGRESS: an Analysis of Ethical Conceptions. By S. 
Alexander, Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. Pp. xxvi. and 414, 1889, 14s. _ 

JOHANN GOTTLIEB FicHTn’s PopuLAR WoRKS: The Nature of the Scholar; The 
Vocation of the Scholar; The Vocation of Man; The Doctrine of Religion ; 
Characteristics of the Present Age; Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge. 
Witha Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. Twovols. Pp.  , cloth. 1889.  . 

Tam ScreNcE or KNowtEepGE. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. Kroeger. With an Introduction by Professor W. T. Harris. Pp. xxiii.— 
377. 1889. 10s. 6d. : 

Tur Science or Ricuts. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German by A. E. 
Kroeger, With an Introduction by Professor W. T. Harris. Pp. x.-505. 1889. 
12s. 6d. 

Tue PHILOSOPHY oF Law. By Professor Diodato Lioy, Translated by W. Hastie. 
In preparation. 

Extra Series. 

Lessine: His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second Edition. 
2 vols., pp. xxii. and 328, and xvi. and 358, with portraits. 1879. 21s. 

An AccouNT OF THE POLYNESIAN RACE: its Origin and Migrations, and the 
Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of Kamehameha I. 
By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. 1., 
pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 7s. 6d. Vol. II., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 
10s. 6d. Vol. III., pp. xii. and 292. 1885. 9s. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Relation to Universal Religion—India. By 
Samuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viii. and 402. 1879. 21s. 
EYTON.—Domespay STUDIES : AN ANALYSIS AND DIGEST OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE 

Survey. By the Rev. R. W. Eyton. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, 1s. 

FABER,—THE MIND or Menotus. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

FALKE.—Art in THE House. Historical, Critical, and Aisthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By J. von Falke. Translated and 
Edited, with Notes, by C. C. Perkins, M.A. Royal 8vo, pp. xxx.-356, cloth. 
Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations. 1878. £3. 

FARLEY,—Heypt, Cyprus, AND ASIATIO TURKEY. By J. L. Farley, author of ‘‘The 
Resources of Turkey,” &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt, 1878. 10s. 6d. 

FAUSBOLL.—See JATAKA. 

FEATHERMAN.—THE Soctan HISTORY OF THE RACES OF MANKIND. By A. Feather- 
man. Demy 8vo, cloth. Div. I. THe Niaritians. Pp. xxvi. and 800. 1885. 
£1, 11s. 6d. Div. II.-I. Parvo anD MaLayo MELANESIANS. Pp. xviii. and 508. 
1885. £1, 5s. Div. Il.-II. Ockano MELANESIANS. Pp. xxxii. and 420. 1888. 
£1, 5s. Div. III. Aonro-Maranonrans. Pp. xxiii. and 480. 1889. 25s. Div. 
III.-I. CHrAPro AND GUARANO Maranontans. [Jn the press]. Div. V. THE 
ARAMHANS. Pp. xvii. and 664. 1881. £1, 1s, 

FERGUSSON.—AroHoLocy IN INDIA. With especial reference to the works of 
Babu Rajendralala Mitra. By James Fergusson, O.I.E., F.R.S., D.O.L., LL.D., 

_V.-P.R.A.S., &. Demy 8vo, pp. 116, with Illustrations, sewed. 1884, 5s. 

FERGUSSON.—Tur Trmpie or Diana ar EPHESUS. With Especial Reference to 
Mr. Wood's Discoveries of its Remains. By James Fergusson, 0.1.B., D.C.L 
LL.D., F.R.S., &c. Demy 4to, pp. 24, with Plan, cloth, 1883. 5s. : 

FERGUSSON and BURGESS.—Tux Cave TempLes oF INDIA. By James Fergusson, 


D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F,.R.G.S._ Impl. 8vo, pp. xx. and 536, with 
98 Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s. 
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FERGUSSON.—CniInEsE RESEARCHES. - First Part. Chinese Chronology and 
Cycles. By T. Fergusson. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
FEUERBACH.—Tur EssENcE oF CHRISTIANITY. See English and Foreign Philo- 
- sophical Library. ; 
FICHTE. —J. G. Ficutn’s Poputar Works: The Nature of the Scholar—The Voca- 
tion of Man—The Doctrine of Religion. Witha Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 
FICHTE.—PopuLaR WorKS. Two vels. See The English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. & 
FICHTE.—Tue Scimnce or RIGHTS; and THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. See The 
English and Foreign Philosophical Library. : 
FICHTE.—CHaRacTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT AGE. By J. G. Fichte. Translated 
from the German by W. Smith. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 1847, 6s. 
FICHTE.—Memorr or Jonann Gortiies Ficutr. By William Smith. Second 
_ Edition. Post 8vo, pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. ' ; : 
FICHTE.— On THE NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, AND ITS MANIFESTATIONS. By Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte. Translated fromthe German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 
FICHTE.—New Exposition oF THE SCIENCE OF KNOWLEDGE. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 
FIELD.— OUTLINES OF AN INTERNATIONAL CopE. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii, and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s. 
FIGANIERE.—Etva: A Story or THE Dark Acus. By Viscount de Figaniére, G.C, 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 2s. 
FINN.—PursIaAn FOR TRAVELLERS. By Alexander Finn, F.R.G.S., &c., H.B.M, 
- Consul at Resht. Oblong 32mo, pp. xxii.-232, cloth. 1884. 5s. ‘ 
FISKE.—THE UNSEEN WORLD, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 
FISKE.—Myrtus anp Mytu-Maxers; Old Tales and Superstitions, interpreted by 
. Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B., Assistant Librarian, 
Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 10s. 
FITZ-GERALD.—On THE IDEALS OF THE EMOTIONS, THE INTELLECT, AND THE WILL. 
Apologia pro Amore. A New Theory of Idealism. By Mrs. P. F. Fitz-Gerald, 
Authoress of “‘An Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness” and ‘‘ A 
Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason.” Demy 8vo. Jn preparation. 
FITZGERALD.-—AvuSTRALIAN OrcHIDS. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F.L.8. Folio.—Part I. 
7 Plates.—Part II. 10 Plates.—Part III. 10 Plates.—Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates.—Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 
—Part VII. 10 Plates. Vol. II., Part I. 10 Plates. Each, Coloured, 25s, 
FITZGERALD.—AN EssaY ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
FITZGERALD.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLE OF SUFFICIENT Reason. <A Psycho- 
logical Theory of Reasoning, showing the Relativity of Thought to the Thinker, 
- of Recognition to Cognition, the Identity of Presentation and Representation, of 
Perception and Apperception. By Mrs. P. F. Fitzgerald. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 
xvi. and 410. 1888. 6s. 
FORJETT. —EXxTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By E. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. ; 
FORNANDER.—TueE PoLynestan Race. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series. 
FORSHAW.—Porms. By Charles F. Forshaw, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 304, cloth 
boards. 1889. 3s. 6d. 
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FORSTER.—-PorrrtcaL PrESENTMENTS. By William Forster, Agent-General for 
- New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 


FOULKES,—Tur DAYA BHAGA, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. I. Foulkes, M.R.A.S., Fellow 
of the University of Madras, &. 8vo, pp. xxvi, and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 


FRANKLYN.—THE GREAT BarriEs or 1870, AND BLOCKADE Or METZ. | By Henry 
Bowles Franklyn, LL.D., Author of “‘ Navies of the Minor Powers,”_ Military 
~ Law,” &. &. With large Folding Map, Sketch Map, and Frontispiece. - 8vo, 
cloth, pp. xxiii. and 318. 1887. 15s, : z 
FRANKLYN. — Ovrtines oF Minitary Law, AND THE LAWS OF EvipENcE. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B.. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. ; 


FREEBOROUGH anp RANKEN.—Curss OPENINGS, Ancient and Modern. Revised 
and Corrected up to the Present Time from the Best-Authorities. By E. Free- 
* “borough and C, E, Ranken. Large post 8yo, pp. 256, cloth. 7s. 6d. ; iter- 
leaved, 9s. ; ae 
FREEMAN.—Own SPEECH FORMATION AS THE BASIS FOR TRUE SPELLING. By Henry 
Freeman. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 88, cloth. 1885. 3s. 6d. f  ussaid 
FREEMAN.—LxEctTuRES. TO. AMERICAN AUDIENCES. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L.; 
LL.D. I. The English People in its Three Homes. II. Practical Bearings ‘of 
General European History. Post 8vo. pp. viii.-454, cloth. 1883. 8s.6d. ~~ 
FREE TRADE (THE Liutrs oF). By.a Liberal. Crown 8vo, pp. 52, paper covers. 
, 1889. - 6d. z 
FRIEDRICH.— Progressive GERMAN READER, with Copious Notes to the First Part. 
By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, cloth. 1868. 4s. 6d. 4 
FRIEDRICH.—Guruan GRaMMATIOAL CoursE, and GERMAN GramMaR. See under 
Dusar. 
FRIEDLANDER.—Nee the English and Foreign Philosophical Library. ; 
FPRITH.—Lire or Giorpano Bruno, THE Noan. By I. Frith. Revised by. 
Professor Moriz Carriere. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 395, cloth, with Portrait. 
1887. 14s. ; 
FREMBLING.—GRaDUATED GERMAN READER. A Selection from the most Popular 
Writers, arranged progressively; with a complete Vocabulary for the first part. 
_ By F. O. Frembling. Tenth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 306, cloth. 1889, 3s. 6d. 


FREMBLING.—GrapDvuatTeD EXERCISES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GERMAN. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Froeembling, Ph.D., 

. Principal German Master at the City of London School: Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. . Without Notes, 4s. 


FROUDE.—TueE Boox or Jos. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford.- Reprinted from the Westminster Review. 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1s. 


FRUSTON.—Ecuo Frangats. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F. 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FRYER. —THE KHYENG PEOPLE or THE SANDOWAY DisTRicT, ARAKAN. By G. E. 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. °3s. 6d. 

FRYER.—PAui Srupies. No. I. Analysis, and Pali Text of the Subodhdlankara, or 
Hasy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FURNIVALL.--Epucation In Earty ENGLAND. Some Notes to a Collection of 
Treatises on ‘Manners and Meals in Olden Times,” for the Early English Text 
Society. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo,. pp. 4 and lxxiv., sewed. 1867. 1s. 

GALDOS.—LEon RocuE: a Romance. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish by 
Clara Bell. In 2 vols. 16mo, pp. 315 and 287, cloth. 1889. 8s.; paper, 5s. 
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agen rere TREATISE ON FUEL. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
3 ety : Pee P ran pe He With. Illustrations. Post 8vo, pp. x. and 186, 

GALLOWAY.—EpucatTion: ScIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL; or, How the Inductive 

' Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 

MLR.LA., F.C.S. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 462, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

GARBE.—See AucTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. III. 

GARFIELD.—TuE Lire AND PUBLIC Servicr or JAMES A. GARFIELD, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo, 
pp. vi, and 134, cloth.. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. . 

GARLANDA.—Tue Fortunes or Worps. Letters to a Lady. By Federico Gar- 
landa, Ph.D., Author of “ The Philosophy of Words.” Crown 8vo. Pp. vi. and 
225, cloth. 1888. 5s. 

GARLANDA.—Tur PuinosopHy oF WorpDs. A Popular Introduction to the Science 

_ of Language. By Federico Garlanda, Author of ‘‘The Fortunes of Words.” 
Crown 8vo. Pp. vi. and 294, cloth. 1888. 5s. 

GARRETT. —A CrasstcaL Dictionary or InpIA :. Illustrative of the Mythology; 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 

* By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. 8vo, pp. x. and 794, 
cloth. With Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16s. 

GARRETT.—Mornine Hours 1n Inpia: Practical Hints on Household Manage- 
ment, the Care and Training of Children, &. By Elizabeth Garrett. Crown 
8vo, pp. x. and 124, cloth. 1887. 3s. 6d. 

GARRICK.—InpIA : a Descriptive Poem. By H. B. W. Garrick, Assistant Archzo- 
ae to the Government of India. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 138, cloth, 1889. 
7s. 6d. ; 

GASTER.—GRrrEKkO-SLAVONIC LITERATURE AND ITS RELATION TO THE FOLK-LORE 
OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By M. Gaster. Large post 8vo, pp. x. 

_ and 230, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6a. 

GAUDAMA, Lire or. See page 67. 

GAUTAMA.—Tux InstituTES or. See AUCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. II. 

GAZETTEER or THE CENTRAL Provinces or Inpra. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
With.a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
elvii, and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

GEIGER.—A Prep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Republic from 

. the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs, cloth. 24s. 

GEIGER.—ConTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUMAN 
Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
German by D. Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. x.-156, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

GELDART.—A GuIpE TO MopEeRN Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883, 2s. 6d. 

GELDART.—GREEK GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (THE): or, MoNTHLY JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY. With 
which is incorporated ‘‘The Geologist.” Edited by Henry Woodward. LL.D.. 

-F.R.S., F.G.S., &., of the British Museum. Assisted by Robert Mtheridge, 

_ERS., L. & E., F.G.S., &.; W. H. Hudleston, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S.; and 
G. J. Hinde, Ph.D., F.G.S., &. 8vo, cloth, 1866 to 1888. 20s. each. 

GHOSE.—Tur Mopern History oF THE INDIAN CutEFs, Ragas, &c. By Loke 
N. Ghose. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xii. and.218, and xviii, and 612, cloth. 1853. 21s. 

GILES.—Cuinusz SkETcHES.—By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.’s China Consular 
Service. S8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s, 6d. ; 
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GILES.—A Dricrronary oF CoLLoquiaL IpioMs IN THE MANDARIN DIALECT. . By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES.—SynopricaL STuDIES IN CHINESE CHARACTER. By Herbert A. Giles. 8vo, 

. pp..118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 

GILES.— CHINESE wiTHoUT A THACHER. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 
Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s, 

GILES.—TuHE San Tzu Cuine ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Ch’Jen Tsu 
Wen; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS.—ADVANCE THOUGHT. By Charles E. Glass. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 188, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE’S Faust.—See Scoonns and WYSARD.. 

GOETHE’S Minor Porms.—See SELSS. 


GOLDSTUCKER.—A Dicrronary, Sanskrit anp Eneuisu, from the Dictionary of 
Professor H. H. Wilson. By Theodore Goldstiicker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 
400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 

GOLDSTUCKER.—See AucTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. I. 


GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
*‘ Miinchhausen ” and “‘ Owlglass,”’ based upon the famous Tamu tale of the Gooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. 10s. 6d. ; : 

GOSSIP.—THE CHESS-PLAYER’S TExT Book: An Elementary Treatise on the Game 
of Chess. Illustrated by numerous Diagrams specially designed for Beginners 
and Advanced Students. By G. H. D. Gossip, Author of ‘‘The Chess-Player's 
Manual” and ‘‘ Theory of the Chess Openings.” Medium 16mo, pp. vi.—156, 
cloth. 1889, 2s. 

GOTTHEIL.—A TREATISE ON SyRiAcC GRAMMAR. By MAr(i) Elia of Sob-4. Edited 
and Translated from the Manuscripts in the Berlin Royal Library, by Richard J. 
H. Gottheil. Royal 8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1887. 12s. 6d. : 

GOUGH.—The SaRvA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GOUGH.— PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GOVER.—TueE FoLk-Sones or SourHERN Inp1a. By ©. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
taining Canarese, Badaga, Coorg, Tamil. Malayalam, and Telugu Songs, The 
Cural. S8vo, pp. xxviii. and 300, cloth. 1872. «10s. 6d, 

GRAY.—Darwiniana: Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

GRAY.—NaturaL SCIENCE AND RELIGION: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Yale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

GREEN.—SHAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM-WritERS: An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, pp. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt. 1870, Large medium 8voe, £1, 11s. 6d.; large imperial 8vo, £2, 12s. 6d. 

wee veRSsUS EpiricaTIon. By W. R. Greg. Feap. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 
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ORE eal ARE WOMEN REDUNDANT? By W. R. Greg. Feap. 8vo, pp. 40, cloth, 
5 8. 


GREG.—LITERARY AND Social JuDGMENTS. By W. R. Greg. Fourth Edition; 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s, 
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GREG.—Eniemas or Lire. By W. R. Greg. Seventeenth Edition. Contents! 
'-Realisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Survival of the Fittest. 
Limits and Directions of: Human Development. “The Significance of Life. De 
' Profundis. Elsewhere. Post 8yo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 1886... 10s. 6d. 


GREG. — PorrticaL PROBLEMS FOR OUR AGE AND Country. By’ W. R. Greg. Con- 
tents: I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship:° IT.’ England’s Future 

. Attitude and Mission. “III. Disposal of the ‘Criminal Glasses. IV, Recent 
Change in the Character of: English’ Crime. “V.,The-Intrinsic' Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political:Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career.) X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestryism. XII, Direct v, Indirect 
Taxation, XIIT, The New Régime, and how to meet it. Demy 8yo, pp, 342, 

' cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. ; 
eG Tae CREED OF CHRISTENDOM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library. ; 

GREG.—MIScELLANEOUS Essays. By W..R. Greg. First Series. Crown 8vo, 

' pp. iv.-268, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d, 
~ Contents :—Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 

Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes.'. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers: Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. | Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the: Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in the Gospels, Mr. Frederick 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been Discovered? : 

GREG.—MIsceLLANnous Essays. By W.R. Greg. Second Series.) Pp. 294. 1884. 
7s. 6d. 

ConTENTS :—France since 1848.. France in January 1852.. England ag it is. 
Sir R. Peel’s Character and Policy. Employment. of our Asiatic’ Forces: in 
European Wars. : 

GRIFFIN.—THE WoRLD UNDER Guass. By Frederick Griffin, Author of ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man,” ‘‘ The Storm King,” and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204, 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN.—TxHE DesTINy oF Man, THE Storm KING, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. vii.-104, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

GRIFFIS.—THE MrKApo’s Empire; Book I. History of Japan,’ from’ 660 B.c. to 
1872 a.D.—Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. Second Edition. 8vo, pp. 626, cloth.  Tlus- 
trated. 1883. 20s. 

GRIFFIS.— JAPANESE Fairy WORLD. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 
W. E. Griffis. Square 16mo, pp. viii. and 304, with 12 Plates, 1880. 7s. 6d. 

GRIFFITH.—THE BIRTH OF THE WAR GOD. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.—YusuF AND ZULAIKHA. . See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


GRIFFITH.—ScENES FROM THE RAMAYANA, Meauaputa, &c.. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 6s. 


GRIFFITH.—TuE RAmAYAN or VAumfxt. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College, Vol. I., containing Books 
I. and II., demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. —Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names, Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871; —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp, 390, cloth. 1872. —Vol. IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. —Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. The complete work, 5 vols. £7, 7s. 

GRIFFITH.—Tue INSCRIPTIONS Or SIUT AND Der RirEH, Collected by F. L. 
Griffith, of the British Museum, late Student of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
Ato, pp. 12, with 21 Plates, boards. 1889. 10s. 
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GROTE.—Review of the Work. of Mr..John Stuart Mill.entitled “Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Grote,’ Author of the ‘‘ History 
of Ancient Greece,” &c,- .12mo, pp. 112, cloth. 1868. .3s, 6d, 


GROUT. —ZuLv-Lann ; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal Wind Zula Lad, 
South Africa, By. the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp: 352, cloth. With. 
Map and ae) ae 7s,, 6d. 

GUBERNATIS.—ZooLocicaL MyrTHo.oey ;. or; The Lbbbnds of Animals. By Angelo 
de, Gubernatis. »2i vols. oes pp. xxvi. ‘and 432, and viis and 442, cloth, 1872. 
£1, 8s. 

This work is an important cokvbytb wife to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Germanic nations. The author introduces the denizens of the air, earth; and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Aryans to those of the Greeks, 
Romans, and Teutons, F 
GULSHAN I. RAZ; THE MySrro RosE GARDEN OF SA’D UD DIN ManmuD SHABIS- 

TARI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 

« Commentary of Muhammed’ Bin Yahya Lahiji. “By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 

rister-at-Law, late of H.M.B.C.S.  4to, pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 


GULSHAN I,.RAZ: THe DIALOGUE. oF THE, /or, ~Mystical Garden. of Roses of 

- Mahmoud Shabistani... With Selections from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayam. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 64, cloth. 1887... 3s. 

HAAS.—CaTALOGUE OF SANSKRIT AND PALI BOOKS IN THE BRITISH MusEuM. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas, Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and-188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. : 

HABICH.—V apE-MEcUM POUR LA PEINTURE ITALIENNE DES ANCTENS MAITRES, 
* Premiére Partie—Galeries Publiques. de Paris, Londres, Berlin, Dresde, Munich, 
Vienne et Francfort s/M. (Ordre par Numéros, ) Seconde Partie—Abrégé His- 
torique des Anciens Maitres de l’Ecole Italienne. (Ordre alphabétique par Noms 
de Peintures.) ParGeorge E: Habich. 18mo, pp. xi., 96 and 114, cloth. 1886. 3s. 


EAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.—SrE.rcrrons FRoM-HIs Porms... Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by_A.-§. Bicknell... Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J..R, Herbert, R.A, 1875, . £2, 2s. 

HAGGARD.—Crrywayo AND. HIS WHITH NEIGHBOURS ; or, Remarks on Recent 
Events)in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” ‘‘ She,” &c., &c. Third: Edition, Revised and witha 
New Introduction, .Crown 8vo, pp. bsxviii. and 314, cloth. 1889. 6s. 

HAGGARD.—See ‘* The Vazir of Lankuran.” 


HAHN.—Tsouni- || GoAm, the Supreme Being of the Khoi- Khoi By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &c.; &c. Post 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 154; 1882) 7s. 6d: 

HALDANE,—See SCHOPENHAUER, or English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 


HALDEMAN, —PiEnnsyLvANniA DutoH: A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By 8. 8. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

HALL.—On ENGLISH ADJECTIVES IN-ABLE, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO RELIABLE. 
By FitzEdward Hall, M A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., &c, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
238, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HALL. —Sun AND Earta aS GREAT Forces In CuuMistry. By T. W. Hall, M.D., 
L.R.C.8.E, Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874, 3s. 

HALL,—THE PEDIGREE or THE Devit. By F. T. Hall, F.R.A.S. With Seven 


Autotype Illustrations from Designs by. the -Author, Dem 8yo, : a 
256, cloth. 1883, 7s. 6d. y pp xvi, an 


HALL.—Arcttc EXPEDITION. See NoursE, 
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HALL.—A GENERAL ViEw OF CHINESE CIVILISATION, and of. the Relations of the’ 
_ West with China. From.the French of M. Pierre Laffitte: Translated by John 
“ Carey Hall, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legislation, Tokyo. 
Demy 8yvo, pp. x. and 128, sewed, 1887, 33, “gybetealie , 
HALLOCK.—TuHeE SporTsMAN’s GAZETTEER AND GENERAL.GuIDE.. The Game 
«Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America ;.their Habits and various methods 
_ of Capture, &c., &c. With‘a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. “By Charles’ Hallock, New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Maps and 
bortrait, 18837 —15s Y A : ; 
HARLEY. —Tue SIMeciricaTion OF ENGLISH SPELLING, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Hasy Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading, 
- By Dr. George/Harley, FVR.S.,'F:C.S. 8vo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 
HARRIS.—TuHE NARRATIVE OF THE Hoty Bisitz. By Emily Marion. Harris, 
Author of “ Estelle,” *“Benedictus,” “ Echoes : Twilight and Dawn,” ‘‘ Within a 
- Circle,” “Four Messengers,” ‘*Olemene,” ‘‘ Mercer's Gardens,” “ Friends Only,” 
** Verses,” X&c. &c, Crown 8vo, pp. xii, and 372, cloth, 1889, 5s, 
HARRISON.— Woman’s HANDIWoRK IN Mopgern Homes... By Constance Cary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and: Five Coloured Plates, from designs 
‘by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8yvo, pp. xii, and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s, 
HARTMANN.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XXV. 
HARTZENBUSCH.—A Practical Guide.to Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Hartzen- 
-busch and H, Lemming., Second Edition. . Post 8vo, pp..250, cloth. 1870, 5s, 
HASE,—Miracte PLaysS AND. SACRED, DRAMAS ;~An Historical Survey: By Dr. 
Karl Hase. Translated from the.German by A. W.. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Rev, W, W. Jackson, Oxford. Crown 8yo, pp, 288.. .1880. ..9s, 
HAUG.—G.Lossary AND INDEX of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, the 
Tale of Gosht, &c. ; prepared from -Destur H. J. Asa’s Glossary to the Arda Viraf 
Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on-Pahlavi Grammar by E. W. 
West, Ph.D. Revised. by M. Haug, Ph.D.,°&c. ..Published by order of the 
Bombay Government. 8vo, pp. Vill..and 352, sewed. 1874. 25s. 
HAUG.— THE SAcRED LANGUAGE, &c., OF THE PARSIS, . See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 
HAWKEN.—Upa-Sastra: Comments, ‘Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J: D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
HAZLEHURST.—THE INVISIBLE TELEGRAPH OF THE FUTURE. Foretold in the year 
of Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, By George. Hazlehurst, Illustrated, 
Medium 8vo, pp, 54, cloth.; .1887,;» 2s. t 
HAZEN, —THE ScHOOL:AND THE ARMY IN-GERMANY AND FRANCE, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. . 8vo, pp. 408,,cloth.*, 1872. 10s. 6d. 
HEATH.—EpGAR Quinet. » See’ English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
HEATON—AUSTRALIAN DICTIONARY OF DATES AND MEN OF THE Time, Containing 
the History of Australasia from 1542 to May 1879. By 1. H. Heaton, Royal 8vo, 
pp. iv. and 318, cloth. 10s 6d. 
HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY, 


HECHLER.— Tux JervusaALEM BisHopric Documents. With Translations, Pub- 
lished by Command of His Majesty Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. 
Arranged and Supplemented by the Rev. Prof. W. H. Hechler, British Chaplain 
at Stockholm. 8vo, pp. 212, with Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, cloth, 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

HECKER,—TuHeE EPIDEMICS OF THE MippLE AcEs. Translated by G..B. Babington, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 

~ grimages, By J. F.C. Hecker. 8yo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s, 6d. ; : 
Gonten'ts,—The Black Death—The Dancing Mania—The Sweating Sickness—Child Pil- 

grimages, : ; ; 
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HEDLEY. —Masrerpreces or GrRMAN PorTry. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8yo, 
. pp. vili..and 120, cloth. 1876. - 6s.. ee ‘ 


HEINE.—RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN GERMANY. See English’ and Foreign — 


' Philosophical Library. 


-HEINE.—Picrures oF TRAVEL. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. . 7th Revised Edition. . Crown 8vo, pp. 472, with Portrait, 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. : 

HEINE.—Hetve’s Book or Sones. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Feap. 8yvo; 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth. 1874. 4s. 

HEINE.—THe Love Sones or HEInRIcH Heine. Englished by H. B. Briggs. 
Post 8vo. pp. 112, parchment, 1888. 3s. 6d, 

HEITZMANN.—MicroscoPicaL MoRPHOLOGY .OF THE ANIMAL Bopy IN. HEALTH 
AND DisEAse. By ©, HertzMann, M.D... Royal 8vo, pp. xx.-850, cloth. 1884. 
31s. 6d. ‘ : 

HENDRIK.—Memoirs oF Hans HENDRIK, THE ARCTIC TRAVELLER; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. G. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL,— Present RELIGION. By Sara S. Hennell.. Vol. I., crown 8yvo, pp. 
570, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. Vol. IT., crown 8vo, pp. 618, cloth. 1873, . 7s. 6d. 
Vol. III., crown 8vo, p. 432. 1888. 7s. 6d. . 

HENNELL.—TuHoucuts 1n Arp oF FarrH. Gathered chiefly from recent Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By SaraS. Hennell. Post 8vo, pp. 428, cloth. 1860, 6s. 

HENWOOD.—THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS OF CORNWALL AND DEVON ; with Ap- 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electricity of Rocks and Veins; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. By William 
Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. - 8vo, pp. -x.'and 515 ; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s: . 

HENWOOD.—OBsBSERVATIONS ON METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS, AND ON SUBTERRANEAN 
TEMPERATURE. By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall. In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and’6 Plates.'. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN,—A JAPANESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J.C, Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. 18s. 

HEPBURN.—JAPANESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-JAPANESE DICTIONARY. By J. C. 
Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. . Abridged by the Author.'| Square 16mo., pp. viii, and 
1034, cloth. 1887. 14s. ; 

HEPBURN.—A JAPANESE-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH JAPANESE Dictionary. By J. 
C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Third Kdition.' Demy 8va, pp. xxxiv. and 964, half- 
morocco, cloth sides. 1887. 30s. 

HERNISZ.—A GuIDE TO CONVERSATION IN THE ENGLISH AND CHINESE LANGUAGES. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo, pp. 274, sewed: 1855. 10s. 6d. 

HERSHON.—Tatmupic MisceLuany. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

HERZEN.—Dvu D&VELOPPEMENT DES IpEES REVOLUTIONNAIRES EN RUSSIE. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853, Qs, 6d, 

HERZEN.—A separate list of A. Herzen’s works in Russian may be had on 
application. ; 

HILL.—THE History or THE RuroRM MOVEMENT in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

HILLEBRAND.—FRANCE AND THE FRENCH IN THE SECOND HALF oF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d, 


. 
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HILMY.—Tue LITeRATURE OF EGYPT AND THE SOUDAN. From the Earliest Times 
to the Year 1885, inclusive. A Bibliography ; comprising Printed Books, Perio- 
dical Writings and Papers of Learned Societies, Maps and Charts, Ancient 
Papyri, Manuscripts, Drawings, &. By H.H. Prince Ibrahim-Hilmy. Dedi- 
cated to H.H. the Khedive Ismail. Demy 4to. Vol. I. (A-L) pp. viii. and 398, 
cloth. 1886. £1, 11s. 6d. Vol. II. (M-Z), with Appendix of Additional Works - 
to May 1887, pp. 459, cloth. 1888. £1, 11s. 6d. 

HINDOO Myrnonocy PopuLaRLy TREATED, An Epitomised Description of the 
various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Service presented, 
as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., by His 
Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

HITTELL.—Tur ComMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES OF THE Paciric Coast or Norta 
America. By J. S. Hittell, Author of ‘‘The Resources of California.” 4to, 
pp. 820. 1882, £1, 10s. 

HODG3ON.—Acapemy Lecturers. By J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Librarian and Professor 
of Painting to the Royal Academy. Cr. 8vo, pp. vill. and 312, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

HODGSON.—Essays oN THE LANGUAGES, LITERATURE, AND RELIGION oF NEPAL 
AND Tiser. Together with further Papers on the Geography, Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 14s. 

HODGSON.— Essays on InDIAN SuBsEctTs. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

HODGSON.—THe EpucatioN of GIRLS; AND THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN OF 
THE UPPER CLASSES EDUCATIONALLY CONSIDERED. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

HODGSON.—Turcot: His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

HOERNLE.—A ComMPaRATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE GAUDIAN LANGUAGES, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a able 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Demy 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s; 

HOLBEIN SOCIETY.—Subscription, one guinea per annum, List of publications 
on application. 

HOLMES-FORBES.—TueE Science oF Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 
Laws of Aisthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 200, 1889. 3s. 6d. 

HOLST.—THE CoNnSTITUTIONAL AND PotiticaL HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Dr. H. von Holst. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8yvo. 
Vol: I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18s, 
—Vol. IJ. 1828-1846. Jackson’s Administration— Annexation of Texas, Pp. 
720. 1879. £1, 2s.—Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas—Compromise 
of 1850. Pp. x. and 598. 1881. 18s.—Vol. IV. 1850-1854. Compromise of 
1850—K ansas-Nebraska Bill. Pp. x.-462. 1885. 18s. Vol. V. Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill—Buchanan’s Election, pp. viii.-490. 1885. 18s. 

HOLYOAKE.—TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF A SETTLER’S GUIDE-BOOK OF AMERICA AND 
CanaDA. By G. J. Holyoake. Post 8vo, pp. 148, wrapper. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

HOLYOAKE.—Tux History or Co-oPERATION IN ENGLAND: its Literature and its 
Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 6s.—Vol. I. The Constructive Period, 1845- 
78. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1885. 8s. 

HOLYOAKE.—Reasonine From Facrs: A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Feap., pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. 1s. 

HOLYOAKE,—Se.r-Hete BY THE PropiE. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part I., 1844-1857; Part II., 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake, Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883, 2s. 6d. 

HOME.—D. D. Home: His Lire AnD Misston. By Mme. Dunglas Home. Demy 
8yo, cloth, pp. viii, and 428, with Portrait, 1888. 12s, 6d. 

C 
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HOOLE.—Tue Science AND ART or TRAINING: A Handbook for Athletes. By 
Henry Hoole, M.D. (Lond.), Medical Officer to the Stock Exchange Clerks’ Pro- 
vident Fund. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 124. 1888. 3s. 6d. 

HOPKINS, ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE TURKISH LANGUAGE. With a few Hasy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


HORDER.—A SeLrcrion rrom “ THe Book oF PRAISE FOR CHILDREN,” as Edited 
by W. Garrett Horder, For the Use of Jewish Children. Feap. 8vo, pp. 80, 
cloth. 1883. 1s. 6d. 

HOSMER.—THE PHOPLE AND Pouirrcs; or, The Structure of States and the 

' Significance and Relation of Political Forms. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 340, cloth. 1883. 15s. 

HOWELLS.—A Litre Girt AMONG THE OLD Masters. With Introduction and 


Comment. By W. D. Howells. Oblong crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 66, with 54 plates. 
1884, 10s. 


HULME.—MatTHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, AND How To Use THEM. By 
¥, Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of. Marlborough College, Author of 
“Prineiples of Ornamental Art,” &c. With Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. xvi. and 152, cloth. 1884. 3s. 6d. 

HUMBOLDT.—Tur SPHERE AND Duties oF GovERNMENT. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post 8vo, 
pp. xv. and 203, cloth. 1854. 5s. 

HUMBOLDT.—Lerrers or WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT TO 4 FEMALE FRIEND. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated by Catherine M. A. Couper, witha Biographical Notice 
of the Writer, 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 


HUNT.—THE RELIGION oF THE Heart, A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HUNT.—CuHEMIcAL AND GeroLoGIcAL Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. 8yo, pp. xxii and 448, cloth. 1879. 12s, 

HUNTER,—THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER OF INDIA. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
K.C.8.1., C.LE., LL.D., Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, late 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. New Edition. In 
Fourteen Volumes. Half morocco. With Maps. 1886-7. £3, 3s, 


HUNTER.—Tur Inpian Empire: Its People, History, and Products. By Sir 
William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.I.E., LL.D., Additional Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council, late Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. 
Second and Revised Edition, brought up to date, and incorporating the general 


results of the Census of 1881. Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 748, with Mz 
1886. £1, 1s. cS Pek? Pes 748, wi ap, cloth 


“HUNTER, —A Brier HisToRY oF THE INDIAN PEOPLE, By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter, K.C.S.1., C.1.E., LL.D., Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, 
late Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 222, cluth. With Map. 1884. 3s. 6d. 


HUNTER.—TuHE INDIAN MusaLmans. By Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1 
C,LE., LL.D., Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, late Director- 


General of Statistics to the Government of India, Thi iti 
cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. a. Third Edition, 8vo, pp. 219, 


HUNTER.—FaMInE ASPECTS OF BENGAL DISTRIOTS. A System of Fami ing 
pe Nullom veer Honiton, K.C.8.1., C.LE., TLD Ad tte 
of the Viceroy’s Council, late Director-General of Statistics t 
of India. Crown 8vo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874, 7s, 6d. A Ee 


HUNTER.—A Sraristican Account or BenGaL By Sir William Wilson Hunt 
ri Sa ae ; Bp ncn Member of the Viceroy’s ‘Conne ae 
irector-General of Statistics to the Gove i 
Deo ae arr: ronment of India, In 20 vols, 8vo, half 


e 
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HUNTER.—A Sraristican Account or Assam. By Sir William Wilson’ Hunter, 
K.C.8.1., C.LE., LL.D., Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, late 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 420 
and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1879, 10s. 

HUNTER.—Caranocuz or SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPTS (BuDDHIst). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by Sir William Wilson Hunter, K.C.S.1L, C.LE., 
LL.D., Additional Member of the Viceroy’s Council, late Director-General of 
Statistics to the Government of India. S8vo, pp. 28, paper. 1880. 2s. 

HUNTER.—Aw Account OF THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT OF ADEN, IN ARABIA, Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hunter, Assistant Political Resident, Aden,. 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 232, half bound, 1877. 5s. 

HURST.—Hisrory oF RATIONALISM: embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Rev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYETT.—Prompt REMEDIES FOR ACCIDENTS AND Porsons: Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced till Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.R.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools, Workshops, Private Houses, &c., wherever 

. the Doctor lives at a distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Insti- 
tution. In sheets, 214 by 174 inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted 3s. 6d. 

HYMANS.—Porit Versus TeacHer. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher, Feap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875, 2s. 

THNE.—A Latin GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal of 
Carlton Terrace School, Liverpool. . Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864 3s, 

IKHWANU-S Sar(; or, Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 

* viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF WESTERN InD1A. See Burgess. 
INDIA.—PUBLIOATIONS OF THE GEOGRAPHIOAL DEPARTMENT OF THE INDIA OFFICE, 
Lonpon. <A separate list, also list of all the Government Maps, on application. 
INDIA.—PuBLICATIONS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY oF INDIA, A separate list on 


application. 
INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS :— 
Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. — f 
Baden Powell, Land Revenues, &c., in India, 12s. 
Do. Jurisprudence for Forest Officers, 12s. 


Beal’s Buddhist Tripitaka. 4s. - 


Bombay Code. 21s. ; 
Oe 8 Cole 24n Vol VILL, 980° Vol. XTIT.” (2" pasta) ies. 
= fanaa eer Vol, XV. (2 parts), 16s. : 


Do. do. Vols. III. to VII., and X., XI., XII., XTV., XVI. 8s. each. 


Do. do, Vols. XXI., XXII., and XXII. 9s. each. 
sess’ zological S of Western India. Vol.II. 63s. Vol. III. 42s, 
a saeraee nei do. Vols. IV. and V, 126s, 


a Southern India. Vol. I. 84s. 


Do. h 
Burma (British) akbar 2 gar € 
riptionem Indicarum. ol. I, Ss 
haere foteslorical Survey. Vols. I. to XXIII. 10s. and 12s, each, 
Ho... Indexto Vols.d..to XXIII. 12, ° 
Ferguson and Burgess, Tree and Serpent Worship. 105s. 


Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India for 1883-4, 2s, 6d, 
Gamble, Manual of Indian ie ; ay es 

"| ial Gazetteer. vols, , OS. : 
Medias ieetiee. Commission, Report of the. 12s. Appendices, 10 vols. 10s, 


Jaschke’s Tibetan-English Dictionary. 30s. 
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INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS—continued. 
Liotard’s Silk in India. PartI. 2s. 
- Loth. Catalogue of Arabic MSS. 10s. 6d. 
Markham’s Abstract of Reports of Surveys. 1s. 6d. 
Mitra (Rajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 
Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. 1s. 
* Mueller. Select Plants for Extra-Tropical Countries. 8s. 
Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and Il. 10s, each. 


Do. do. Vol. III. 5s. 
N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. andII. 10s. each. 

Do. do, Vols. III. to XI., XIII., and XIV, 12s. each. 
Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each 


Rajputana Gazetteer. 3vols. 15s. 

Saunders’ Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

Taylor. Indian Marine Surveys. 2s. 6d. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. 6d. each, 
Trumpp’s Adi Granth. 52s. 6d. 

Waring. Pharmacopeeia of India, The. 6s. 

Watson’s Tobacco. 5s. 

Wilson, Madras Army. Vols. I. and II, 21s. 


INDIAN GAZETTEERS.—See Hunter, GAZETTEER, and INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS. 
INGLEBY.—ESSAYS BY THE LATE CLEMENT M. InGLEBY, M.A., LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. 
Edited by his son. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 328, cloth. 1888. 7s. 6d. 
INGLEBY.—EcHOES FROM NAPLES, AND OTHER PoEMS. By Holcombe Ingleby. 
With Illustrations by his Wife. Crown 8vo, boards, pp. vii.and78. 1888. 3s. 6d. 
INGLEBY.—See SHAKESPEARE, 


INMAN,—Navticat TABLES. Designed for the use of British Seamen. By the Rev. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Edited by the Rev. H. T. Inman, M.A. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. © 
Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 548, cloth. 1888. 16s. 

INMAN,—History oF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET: A Paper read before the Liverpool 

wa Leta and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D. §8vo, pp, 36, sewed. 

rods. 

INTERNATIONAL NouMISMATA ORIENTALIA (THE).—Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By HE. Thomas, F.R.S. Pp. 84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d.—Part II. Coins of the Urtukf Turkumans, 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s.—Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Harliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achemenide. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum, Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d.— 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s.—Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Perey Gardner 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. 18s.—Part VI. The Ancient Coins 
and Monies of ee te - & Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 

s.—Vol. I., containing the first six parts. as specified above. 
bound. £3, 13s. 6d. Becta 
Vol. II. Corns or THE Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments, By F. W. Madden, M.R.A.S., Member of the 
Numismatic Society of London, &c., &e. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of 
alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, sewed. 1881. £2. 
Vol. IH. Part I. Tae Corns or ARAKAN, OF PEGu, AND oF BuRMA. By Lieut.- 
General Sir Arthur Phayre, C.B., K.C.8.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of 
‘British Burma. Also contains the Indian Balhara, and the Arabian Intercourse 
with India in the Ninth and following Centuries. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 
Royal 4to; pp. vill. and 48, with Five Autotype Illustrations, wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 
Part II. Tae Comxs or SourHurn InprIA, By Sir W. Elliot. With Map and 
Plates, Royal 4to, pp. viii. and 168, paper. 25s, vs hp 
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TRRESPONSIBILITY anp 17s Recoenirion. By a Graduate of Oxford. Crown 
8vo, pp. ix. and 95, boards. 33s. 6d. 


JACOB,—Hinpu Pantuetsm. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


JAGIELSKI.—On MAnrrenpapD Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. ’ 


JAGIELSKI.—MoprErNn MASSAGE TREATMENT IN COMBINATION WITH THE ELECTRIC 
- Bats. By V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Svo, pp. 14, paper. 1889. 1s. 6d. 


JAMISON.—TuHE Lire AND Times OF BertranpD Du Guxsciin. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and vili., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, 1s. 


JAPAN.—Map or Nippon (Japan): Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.1.C.E., F.R.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In4 Sheets, £1, 1s.; Roller, varnished. 
£1, lls. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. 6d. = 


JAPP.—Dars with INDUSTRIALS: Adventures and Experiences among Curious 
Industries. By Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., F.R.8.H., Author of ‘ Industrial 
Curiosities,” “‘ Golden Lives,” &c., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 308, with Illustrations, 
eloth. 1889. 6s. 


JASCHKE, —A TrBperaNn-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. - With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By H, A. 
Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at Kyélang, British Lahoul. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, 10s. 


JASCHKE.—Tiperan GRAMMAR. By H. A. Jiischke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-104, 
cloth. 1883. 5s. : 

JATAKA (Tue), together with its CommuntTaRy ; being tales of the Anterior Birth 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. Fausboll. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. I., pp. viii. and 512, cloth. 1877. 28s.—Vol. IL., pp. 452, cloth. 1879, 
28s.—Vol. III., pp. viii. and 544, cloth, 1883. 28s. Vol. IV., pp. x. and» 
449, cloth. 1887. 28s. Vol. V., completing the work, is in preparation, (For 
Translation see Triibner’s Oriental Series, “‘ Buddhist Birth Stories.”’) 


JENKINS.—A Moprrn PALADIN: Contemporary Manners. By EH. Jenkins, Author 
of “‘Ginx’s Baby.” Crown 8yo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1889. 5s. 


JENKINS.—Vust-Pocker Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins, 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. 1s. 6d. 

JOHNSON.—OrrentTaL RELIGIONS. India. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Extra Series. 

JOHNSON.—ORIENTAL RELIGIONS AND THEIR RELATION TO UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
Persia. By Samuel Johnson. With an Introduction by O. B. Frothingham. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xliv, and 784, cloth. 1885, 18s. 


JOLLY.—See NaRaDiya. 

JOMINI.—Tur Art or War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captam W. 0. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 9s. 


JOSEPH.--Rewicion, NATURAL AND REVEALED. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. 8. Joseph. Crown 8v0, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879, 28, 
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JUVENALIS SATIRE. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition, Two vols. 8vo, pp. xi. 
and 230 and 400, cloth. 1882, 12s. i : 

KARCHER.— QUESTIONNAIRE FRANCAIS. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. ‘ 

KARDEC.—Tux Sprrit’s Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &c., &e., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degree, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardec. Translated from the 120th thousand by Auna Blackwell. Crown 
8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC.—TuEe Mepium’s Book; or, Guide for Mediums and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. ‘Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KARDEC,—Haven AND HELL ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

KEMP. See SCHOPENHAUER. 


KERRISON.—A CoMMONPLACE Book OF THE FirTEENTH CunTURY. Containing a 
Religious Play and Poetry, Legal Forms, and Local Accounts. Printed from the 
Original MS, at Brome Hall, Suffolk. By Lady Caroline Kerrison. Edited, with 
Notes, by Lucy Toulmin Smith. With Two Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 
176, parchment, 1886. 7s. 6d. 

KEYS OF THE CREEDS (Tur). Third Revised Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

KINAHAN.—VALLEYS AND THEIR RELATION TO FISSURES, FRACTURES, AND FAULTS. 
By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.1.A., F.R.G.S.1., &c. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KING’S STRATAGEM (The) ; Or, THe PEARL or PoLtAND; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

KINGSFORD.—History or CanapA. By William Kingsford. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. 
pp. xiv. and 488. 1887. 15s. Vol. 1I., pp. xi.-564. 1888. 15s. Vol. III., pp. 
about 400, with Three Maps. 1889. 15s. 

KINGSTON.—TueE Unity or Creation. By F. H. Kingston. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

KISTNER.—BupDHA AND HIS Docrrines. <A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

KLEIN.—LecrurES ON THE IKOSAHEDRON, and the Solution of Equations of the 
Fifth Degree. By Felix Klein, Professor of Mathematics, Gottingen. Translated 
by George Gavin Morrice, M.A., M.B., Member of the London Mathematical 
Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 294, 1888. 10s. 6d. 

KLEMM.—Musc.E BEatinG ; or, Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KNOWLES.—Fork-Tates or Kasumrr. By the Rev. J. H. Knowles, M.R.A.S., 
&c., Missionary to the Kashmiris. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 510, cloth. 1888. 16s. 

KOLBE.—A LancuacE-Stupy BasreD ON Bantu; Or, An Inquiry into the Laws 
of Root-Formation. By the Rev. F. W. Kolbe, of the London Missionary Society. 
Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 100, cloth. 1888, 6s. : 

KOHL.—TRAVELS IN CANADA AND THROUGH THE STATES oF New YorRK AnD 
PENNSYLVANIA. By J. G, Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols. post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 794, cloth. 1861. £1, 1s. } 
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5 KRANICHFELD-GARDNER.—Minnig HARTFORD; or, ‘‘ Others not Self.” By 
Se von Kranichfeld-Gardner. Small square, pp. vi. and 214, cloth. 1889. 
s. 6d. 

KRAPF.—DrorTronaryY OF THE SUAHILI LANGuAGE. By the Rev. Dr. L. Krapf, 
missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With an outline 
of a Suahili Grammar. 8vo, pp. xl. and 434, cloth. 1882. 30s, 

KRAUS.—CaRLSBAD AND ITs Naturat Heratina AcEnts, from the Physiolo- 
gical and Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D., Consulting Phy- 
sician at Carlsbad. With Notes, Introductory, by the Rev. John T. Wallers, 
M.A., Rector of Norton, Devonshire. Third Edition, Revised and enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 138, cloth. 1887. 6s. 6d. 

KROEGER.—THE MINNESINGER OF GERMANY. By A. E. Kroeger. Feap. 8vo, pp: 
290, cloth. -1873. 7s. 

LACERDA’S Journey TO CazeMBE in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 

_ KR. F. Burton, F.R.G.8. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 272, With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LAFFITTE.—CuINESE CIVILISATION. See Hatu. 

LANARI.—Co.iectIon oF ITALIAN AND EnciisH Dratogurs. By, A. Lanari. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. * 

LAND.—TxHE Principtes or HeBrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden.. Translated from the Dutch. 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown 8yo, 
pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


LANE.—TuE Koran. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

LANGE.—A History oF MATERIALISM. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 

LANGE.—GERMANIA, A German Reading-book Arranged Progressively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s, 6d. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 

LANGE.—GERMAN ProsE WRITING. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of London, 
&c., arranged progressively, with Notes. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant 
German Master, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich; Examiner, Royal College 
of Preceptors. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 1881. 4s. 

LANGE.—GErRMAN GRAMMAR Practice. By F, K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1882. 1s. 6d. 

LANGE.—CoLLoqui1AL GERMAN GRAMMAR. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LANMAN,—A Sanskrit Reaper. With Vocabulary and Notes. By Charles 
Rockwell Lanman, Professor of Sanskrit in Harvard College. Part I. Imperial 
$vo, pp. xx. and 294, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

LARSEN.—DaNOo-NORWEGIAN AND ENGLISH DIcTIONARY. By A. Larsen. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 696, cloth. 1888. 10s. 6d. 

LASCARIDES. —A CoMPREHENSIVE PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- ANCIENT AND MODERN 
GREEK LEXICON. Founded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
by L. Myriantheus, Ph.D. 2 vols. 18mo, pp. xi. and 1338, cloth. 1882. £1, 10s. 

LATHE (THE) AND ITs USES; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
including a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain and Curved Surfaces, &e. Sixth Edition. With additional Chapters and 
Index. lllustrated. 8vo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth, 1883. 10s, 6d. 
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LE-BRUN.—MarerIaLs FoR TRANSLATING FROM ENGLISH INTO FRENCH ; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition. Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 


LEES.—A PracTicaAL GUIDE TO HEALTH, AND TO THE HOME TREATMENT OF THE 
CoMMON AILMENTS OF LIFE: With a Section on Cases of Emergency, &c. By 
F, A. Lees, F.L.8. Crown 8vo, pp. 334, stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGGE.—Tur CHINESE CLassics. With a Translation, Critical and Exegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Royal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 2s, each Part. 

LEGGE.— THE CHINESE CLAssics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. Vol. I. Life and Teachings of Confucius. Sixth Edition. Pp. vi. and 
338. 1887, 10s. 6d.—Vol. II. Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 12s.—Vol. IIT. 
She-King; or, Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.—CoNFUCIANISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May llth, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D., &c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. 1s. 6d. 

LEGGE.—Tue Nestortan Monument or Hsi-an FU 1n Suen-Hsi, Curna, Relating 
to the Diffusion of Christianity in China in the Seventh and Eighth Centuries. 
With the Chinese Text of the Inscription, a Translation, and Notes and a Lecture 
on the Monument, with a Sketch of Subsequent Christian Missions in China, 
By James Legge, Professor of Chinese in the University of Oxford. Demy 8vo, 
pp. iv. and 68, with Plate, sewed. 1888. 2s. 6d. 

LEGGE.—A Lerrer Tro Prorrssor Max Mitumr, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Zi and Shang Ti. By J. Legge, Professor of 
Chinese, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

LEIGH.—TuHE RELIGION or THE WoRLD. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGH.—Tur Story or PuiLosopuy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

LELAND. —THE BREITMANN BatLaps. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
vol., including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.—THE Music Lesson or Conructus, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.—GavupEAMmuS. Humorous Poems translated from the German of J: oseph 
Victor Scheffeland others. By C. G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.—Tur Ecyprian SkercH-Boox. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.—TuHE ENGLISH GIPSIES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. By Charles G. Leland. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.—Fv-Sane ; or, THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By C.G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 


LELAND.-—Pipe1n-EnGiisu Sine-Sone; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 140, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LEELA. —Tue Grypsis. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 

is. 6d. 7 

LENDENFELD.—Monocrapu or tHe Horny SPONGES. By Dr. R. Von Lenden- 


{oles ae cloth, pp. 936, with Fifty Plates. £3, Issued by direction of the Royal 
Society. 
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LEOPARDI.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

LEO.—Four Cuaprers or Nortu’s Prurarcu, Containing the Lives of Cains Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Czesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare’s Tragedies; Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Hditions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Member of 
the Directory of the German Shakespeare Society. Folio, pp. 22, 130 of fac- 
similes, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 copies), £1, 11s. 6d. ; 

_ Amateur Edition (50 copies on a superior large hand-made paper), £3, 3s. 
pe orEs. By F. A. Leo. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth, 
Pony 

LEONOWENS.—Lirr AnD TRAVEL IN INDIA: Recollections of a Journey before the 
Days of Railroads. By Anna H. Leonowens, Author of ‘‘ The English Governess 
at the Siamese Court.” 8vo, pp. 326, cloth. Illustrated. 1885. 10s. 6d. 

LERMONTOFF.—Tur Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Third Edition, crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1886. 5s. 

LESLEY.—Man’s On1GIN anD Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

LESSING.—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series. 


LETTERS oN THE WAR BETWEEN GERMANY AND FRANCE. By Mommsen, Strauss, 
Max Miller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LEWES.—PrROBLEMS oF Lirr AND Minp. By George Henry Lewes. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. First Series: The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I., Fourth Edition, pp. 
488 1884. 12s.—Vol. II., pp. 552. 1875. 16s. Second Series. Tum PHysroau 
Basis or Minp, with Llustrations, pp. 508. 1877. 16s. Contents.—The Nature 
of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Automatism; The Reflex Theory. 
Third Series, Vol. I., Problem the First—The Study of Psychology: Its Object, 
Scope, and Method. Pp. 200.1879. 7s. 6d. Third Series, Vol. II., Problem 
the Second—Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third—The 
Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth—The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Pp. x. and 500. 1879. 15s. 

LEWIS.—See JUVENAL and PLINY. 

LEWIS.—Tarcum ON ISAIAH I.-v. With Commentary by Harry S. Lewis, B.A., 
Mrs. Ann Fry Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Tyrwhitt University 
Scholar. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 104, cloth. 1889. 5s. ; 

LIBRARIANS, TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONFERENCE OF, held in 
London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry R. Tedder. 
Imperial Svo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings of the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First (Oxford, 
1878). Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder and Ernest C. Thomas. Pp. 
viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.—Srconp (Manchester, 1879). Edited by H. R. 
Tedder and E. C. Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, 1s.—Turrp (Edinburgh, 
1880). Edited by E. C. Thomas and C. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 1881. £1, 1s. 
Fourta and Frrra (London, 1881, and Cambridge, 1882). Edited by E. C. Thomas. 
Pp. x.-258. 1885. 28s.— SrxrH (Liverpool, 1883). Edited by E. C, Thomas. 
Pp. viii. and 204, 1886. 16s. 

LIEBER.—TxHeE Lire AND LEeTrers OF FRANCIS LirBer. Edited by T. 8. Perry. 
8yo, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1852. 14s. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (Tux), Extracted from ‘‘ The Modern French Reader.” 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth, 1884, 2s, 
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LIVERSIDGE.—Tur MINERALS OF New SoutH Watns, &c. By A. Liversidge, 
- MA., F.B.S., Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy in the University of Sydney. 
With large coloured map. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 328, cloth. 1888, 18s. . 
LOBSCHEID.— CHINESE AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 
LOBSCHEID.—EncLisH AND CHINESE Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 

Pee By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
, Os. 

LONG.— Eastern Proverss. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 
LOTOS SERIES (THE) :— ; 

All Pott 8vo, bound in two styles—(1) cloth, gilt back and edges; (2) half- 

parchment, cloth sides, gilt top, uncut, 3s. 6d. each. 

THE ORIGINAL TRAVELS AND SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. 
Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. Pp. 256. Ls 

Tur BREITMANN BALLADS. By Charles G. Leland. Author's Copyright Edition, 
with a New Preface and Additional Poems. Pp. 320. 

Essays ON Mrn AND Books SELECTED FROM THE EARLIER WRITINGS OF LORD 
Macauray. Vol. I. Introductory—Lord Clive—Milton—Earl Chatham—Lord 
Byron. With Critical Introduction and Notes by Alexander H. Japp, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “Life and Writings of Thomas de Quincey,” ‘‘German 
Life and Literature,” &c. With Portraits. Pp. 320. 

Tue Ligut or ASIA; OR, THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. Being the Life and Teach- 
ing of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. Told in Verse by 
an Indian Buddhist.. By Sir Edwin Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., 0.8.1. With 
Ilustrations and a Portrait of the Author. Pp. 240. ’ 

The Large Paper Edition of these Volumes will be limited to 101 Numbered Copies 

for sale in England, price 12s. 6d. each, net. 

Other Volumes will be announced later. Detailed Prospectus on application. 

LOVELY,—WuereE To Go ror Hetp: Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 

Reference of Police Stations, &c., &c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled 

by W. Lovely, R.N. Third Edition, 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 


LOWELL.—TueE Bichow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Feap., pp. lxviii.-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s, 6d. 

LOWELL.—Cuos6n : THE LAND OF THE Mornine Catm. A Sketch of Korea. By 
Percival Lowell, late Foreign Secretary and Counsellor to the Korean Special 
Mission to the United States of America, Member of the Asiatic Society of Japan. 
With numerous Full-Page and other Illustrations, and Two Maps. Super royal 
8vo, pp. x. and 412, cloth. 1886. 24s. 

LOWSLEY.—A GnLossaARyY OF BERKSHIRE WorRDS AND PHRASES. By Major B. 
Lowsley, Royal Engineers. Crown 8vo, pp. 199, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved. 
1888. 12s. 6d. 

LUCAS.—THE CHILDREN’S PENTATEUCH : With the Haphtarahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Children. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LUDEWIG.—THE LITERATURE OF AMERICAN ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Triibner. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 

LUKIN.—Amoncst Maouines: A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances 
used in the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, &. A Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. 
Lukin. Second edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-336, 64 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

LUKIN.—Tuer Youne MecHAnic. Containing Directions for the Use of all Kinds 
of Tools, and the Construction of Steam-Engines, &c., including the Art of 
Turning in Wood and Metal. A Book for Boys. By the Rev. J. Lukin. Second 
edition. With 70 Engravings, Crown 8yo, pp. vi.-346, cloth. 1886, 3s. 6d. 
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LUKIN.—Tur Boy ENGINEERS: What they did, and how they didit. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of ‘‘ The Young Mechanic,” &. A Book for Boys; 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. q 

MACCORMAC.—TuE ConvERSATION OF A SOUL wiTH Gop : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacOormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACDONALD.—Humanitism: The Scientific Solution of the Social Problem. By. 
W. A. Macdonald. Large post 8vo. Pp. about 380. 1889. 

MACHIAVELLI.—TuE HISTORICAL, POLITICAL, AND DIPLOMATIC WRITINGS OF 
Niccoto MAcHIAVELLI. ‘Translated from the Italian by C. E. Detmold. With 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xli., 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. £3, 3s. 

MACKENZIE,—Histrory or THE RELATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT WITH THE HILL 
TRIBES OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER OF BENGAL. By A. Mackenzie, B.C.S., 
Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 586, cloth, with Map. 1884. 16s. 

MADDEN.—Corns OF THE JEWS. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.R.A.S. Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, &c., &e. With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate 
of Alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 

MADELUNG.—TueE Cavsrs AND OPERATIVE TREATMENT OF DUPUYTREN’S FINGER 
ConTRACTION. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 1876. Is, : 

MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.—See CHILDERS. 


MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MAIDEN.—TuHp USEFUL NATIVE PLANTS OF AUSTRALIA (including Tasmania). 
By J. H. Maiden, F.L.S., F.C.S., &c., Curator of the Technological Museum of 
New South Wales, Sydney. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 696, cloth. 1889. 12s. 6d. 

MAIMONIDES.—Tue GuIDE OF THE PERPLEXED OF MarmMonipEs. See English and 
Foreign Philosophical Library. 


MAN.—ON THE ABORIGINAL INHABITANTS OF THE ANDAMAN ISLANDS. By Edward 
Horace Man, Assistant Superintendent, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, F.R.G.8., 
M.R.A.S., M.A.I. With Report of Researches into the Language of the South 
Andaman Islands. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Demy 8vo, pp. xxviii.-298, 
with Map and 8 Plates, cloth. 1885. 10s. 6d. 


MANIPULUS Vocaputorum. A Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 


MANCUVRES.—A RETROSPECT oF THE AUTUMN MANa@uvreEs, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


MARIETTE-BEY.—Tue Monuments or Urrer Eacypr: a translation of the 
“‘Ttinéraire de la Haute Egypte” of Auguste Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.—O.iantTa: A Drama in the Quichua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Introduction. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.—A Memorr or THE LADY ANA DE Osorio, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, A.D. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By OC. R. Markham, C.B. Small 4to, pp. xii. and 100. With 
2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound, 1874. 28s. 

MARKS.—Sermons. Preached on various occasions at the West London Synagogue 
of British Jews. By the Rev. Professor Marks, Minister of the Congregation. 
Published at the request of the Council. Second Series, demy 8vo, pp. vili.-310, 
cloth, 1885. 7s. 6d. Third Series, demy $vo, pp. iv.-284, cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. 
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MARMONTEL.—BeELIsairE. Par Marmontel. Nouvelle Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.—Including Religious, Practical, and Political Aspects 
of the Question. By Ap Richard, M.A., Cantab. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 173, 
cloth. 1888. 5s. 


MARSDEN.—NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA. THE PLATES OF THE ORIENTAL 
Corns, ANCIENT AND MopERN, of the Collection of the late William Marsden, 
F.R.S., &c. &c. Engraved from Drawings made under his Directions. 4to, 57 
Plates, cloth. 31s. 6d. 


MARTIN.—By SoLenT AND DANUBE. Poems and Ballads. By W. Wilsey Martin. 
Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 170, cloth. 1885. 3s. 6d. 


MARTIN.—TuHE CHINESE: THEIR EDUCATION, PHILOSOPHY, AND LETTERS. By W. 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo, pp. 
820, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

MARTIN,.—Tue Famity Horse: Its Stabling, Care, and Feeding. A Practical 


Manual for Horse-keepers. By George A. Martin. Crown Svo, Illustrated, pp. 
153, cloth. 1889. 3s. 6d. 


MARTINEAU.—Essays, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By James Martineau. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414—x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 


MASON.—Burma: Irs PEOPLE AND PRODUCTIONS; or, Notes on the Fauna, Flora, 
and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu and Burma. By the Rev. F. Mason, D.D., 
M.R.A.S., &. Vol. I. Grotocy, MINERALOGY, AND ZooLoey. Vol. II. BoTany. 
Rewritten and Enlarged by W. Theobald, late Deputy-Superintendent Geclogical 
Survey of India. Two Vols., royal 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 560; xvi. and 788 and 
xxxvi., cloth. 1884. £3. 

MATHEWS.— ABRAHAM IBN Ezra’s COMMENTARY ON THE CANTICLES AFTER THE 
First Recension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B.A., Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874, 2s. 6d. 4 


MATERIA MEDICA, PHysIoLoGicaL AND APPLIED. Vol. I. Contents :—Aconitum, 
by R. E. Dudgeon, M.D.; Crotalus, by.J. W. Hayward, M.D.; Digitalis, by F. 
Black, M.D.; Kali Bichromicum, by J. J. Drysdale, M.D.; Nux Vomica, by F. 
Black, M.D.; Plumbum, by F. Black, M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv.-726, cloth, 
1884. 15s. 

MAXWELL.—A Manval or THE Matay Lancuace. By W. E. Maxwett, Assistant 
Resident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit 


Element in Malay. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1888. 
7s. 6d. 


MAYER.—ON THE ART OF POTTERY: with a History of its Rise and Progress in 
Liverpool, By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., &c. 8vo, pp. 100, boards. 1873. 5s. 


MAYERS.—Tue CHINESE GOVERNMENT: a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically. 
arranged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking, &c., &. Second edition, with 
additions by G. M. H. Playfair. Royal 8vo, pp. Ixix.-158, cloth. 1886. 15s. 


M‘CRINDLE.—Anocrmnt INDIA, AS DESCRIBED BY MEGASTHENES AND ARRIAN ; 
being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M‘Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 


MECRINDLE.—THE CoMMERCE AND NAVIGATION OF THE ERYTHR@AN SEA. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian’s Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
By J. W. M‘Crindle, M.A.,&c, Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d, 
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M«CRINDLE.—Ancrent InpIA, AS DESCRIBED BY KTESIAS THE KNIDIAN ; being a 
Translation of the Abridgment of his ‘* Indika” by Photios, and of the Fragments 
of that Work preserved in other Writers. | With Introduction, Notes, and Index. 
By J. W. M‘Crindle, M.A., M.R.S.A. 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. 6s. 


M‘CRINDLE.—ANcIENT INDIA, AS DESCRIBED BY PTOLEMY ; being a Translation 
of the Chapters which describe India and Central and Eastern Asia in the 
Treatise on Geography, written by Klaudios Ptolemaios, the celebrated Astro- 
nomer, With Introduction, Commentary, Map of India according to Ptolemy, 
Index, &. By J. W. M‘Crindle, M.A., late Principal of the Government Col- 
lege, Patna, &e. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 373, cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. 

MECHANIC (Tur Youne). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8yo, pp. vi. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1886. 3s. 6d. 


MECHANIC’S WorxksHop (AMATEUR). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of ‘‘The Lathe and its Uses.” 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth.. 1880. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on DearH AND Ererniry. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. : : 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1884. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS on Lire anD ITs RELIGIouS Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. Being the Companion Volume to ‘‘ Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity.” 8vo, pp. vi. and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Dirro. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

MEGHA-DUTA (Tux). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

-MELENA.—GaARIBALDI: RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIFE; with 
more than a Hundred Letters from the General to the Author. By Elpis Melena. 
English Version, by C. Edwardes. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 348. 1886. 10s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN’S Letters To IGNAzZ AND CHARLOTTE MosScHELES, Translated 
from the Originals in his possession, and Edited by Felix Moschelles. -With 
numerous Illustrations and Facsimiles. 8vo, pp. xx. and 306, cloth. 1888. 12s, 


MEREDYTH.—Anca, A REPERTOIRE OF ORIGINAL POEMS, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral, Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. 2s. 6d. 

METCALFE,—Tut ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN. By Frederick Met- 
ealfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of *‘Gallus” and 
**Charicles. Post 8vo, pp. 512, cloth. 1880. 18s, 


MICHEL.—Lxs Ecossais EN Franck, Les FRANGAIS EN Ecosse. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de l'Institut de France, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s.—Also a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 

MICKIEWICZ.—KonraD WALLENROD. An Historical Poem. By A. Mickiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M, Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

MICKIEWICZ,—Master THADDEUS. See Bices, 
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MILL.—Avcuste Cours anp Posirrvism. By the late John Stuart Mill, M.P, 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882, 3s. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE.—PRONOUNCING AND EXPLANATORY ENGLISH AND ITALIAN Dio- 
TIONARY. By John Millhouse. New Edition, with Additions and Improvements 
by F. Bracciforti, Two Volumes, 8vo, pp. 731 and 848, cloth. 12s. 

MILLHOUSE,—MANUAL OF ITALIAN CONVERSATION. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s. 

MILNE.—Notes oN CRYSTALLOGRAPHY AND CRYSTALLO-PHYSICS. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the years 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth, 1879. 3s. 

MILTON and VONDEL.—See EDMUNDSON, 

MITRA.—BuppHA Gaya: The Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Rajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.LE., &c. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879, £3. 

MOCATTA.—Morat BIBLIcAL GLEANINGS AND PRactTicaL TEACHINGS, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta, 
8vo, pp. vili. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (THE). Prose. Junior Course. Tenth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Théodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 224, 
cloth. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

Srnror CoursE. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s, 

MODERN FRENCH READER.—A Gtossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi- 
_culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Charac- 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL.D., 
&c. Crown 8yo, pp. vill. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


MODERN. FRENCH READER, —SENIoR COURSE AND GLOSSARY combined. 6s. 


MOODIE,—Tue History OF THE BATTLES AND ADVENTURES OF THE BRITISH, THE 
BoERS, THE ZuLUS, &c., IN SOUTHERN AFRICA, from the Time of Pharaoh Necho 
to 1880. With copious Chronology. With Illustrations and Coloured Maps. 
By D. C. F. Moodie. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xxiv.—598 and xxii.-600. 1889. 36s. 

MORELET.—TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA, including Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs, M. F. 
Squier. Edited by E. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 8s. 6d. 

MORFILL,—SIMPLIFIED POLISH GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection, 

MORFIT.—A PracticaL TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF Soaps. By Campbell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 
1871. £2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.—A PracticaL TREATISE ON PURE FERTILIZERS, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanes, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By C. Morfit, M.D., 
F.C.S., With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £4, 4s. 

MORRIS.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE GODAVERY DISTRICT, 
IN THE PRESIDENCY OF Mapras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service. Witha Map. 8vo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MORRIS.— ARYAN SUN-MyTHS THE ORIGIN OF RELIGIONS. With an Introduction 
by Charles Morris, Author of ‘“A Manual of Classical Literature,” and ‘“‘ The 
ahem Race: Its Origin and its Achievements.” Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1889. 

Ss. 

MOSENTHAL.—OstRICHES AND OSTRICH Farminc. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S. Second Edition. With 8 full-page illustrations and 20 
woodcuts, Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 246, cloth. 1879, 10s. 6d. 

MOTLEY.—JoHN LorHrop MoTLey: a Memoir, By Oliver Wendell Hol 
English Copyright Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. vii.-278, cloth. 1889. 6s, 
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MUELLER.—TxHE ORGANIC CONSTITUENTS OF PLANTS AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. Wittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German, with numerous Additions, by Baron F. von Mueller, K.C.M.G., 
M.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 332, wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

MUELLER.—Suiect Ex?ra-TROPICAL PLANTS READILY ELIGIBLE FOR INDUSTRIAL 
CULTURE OR NATURALISATION. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D.,; Ph.D., F.R.S. 8vo, 
pp. x., 394, cloth, 1880, 8s. 

MUIR.—ExrrRacts FROM THE CoraN. In the Original, with English rendering. 
Compiled by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.L, LUL.D., Author of ‘The Life of 

._ Mahomet.” Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii, and 64, cloth, 1885. 2s. 6d. 

MUIR.—OricinaL Sanskrit TExts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &e. &e. 

Vol. I, Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Third Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1890. £1, 1s. 

Vol. II, The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Hdition, revised, with 
Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, 1s. 

Vol. III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian 'Deities. Second Edition, revised, 8vo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 
1873. £1, Is. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. Third 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 492, cloth. 1884. £1, 1s. 

MUIR.—TRANSLATIONS FROM THE SANSKRIT. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

MULHALL.—HanpDBooKk OF THE RIVER PLATE, Comprising the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. With Six Maps. By M. G. and E. T. Mulhall, Pro- 
prietors and Editors of the Buenos Ayres Standard. Fifth Edition (Ninth 
Thousand), crown 8vo, pp. x. and 732, cloth. 1885. 7s. 6d. 


MULLER.—Oortinr Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max Miller, M.A, The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco, 1867. 7s. 6d. 


MULLER.—TuxE SacrED HYMNS OF THE BRAHMINS, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
¥. Max Miller, M.A., Oxford, &. Vol. I. Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm- 
Gods. 8vo, pp. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869, 12s. 6d. 


MULLER. —Tue Hymns or THE Ric-VepA, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Reprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Miller, M.A., &c. Second EHdition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. 8vo, pp. 1704, sewed, £1, 12s, 


MULLER.—Devursour Lirpr. Aus den Papieren eines Fremdlings. Herausgegeben 
und mit einem Vorwort begleitet. By F, Max Miiller. Prescribed by the Board 
of the Oxford Local Examinations for 1888. With Notes for the Use of Schools, 
Eighth Edition, 12mo, pp. 113, cloth. 1887. 3s. 6d. ; 

MULLER.— A SHort History or tHE Boursons. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. Miller, Ph.D., Modern Master at Forest School, 

_ Walthamstow, &c. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1882. 1s. 


MULLER.—Anctent INSCRIPTIONS IN CEYLON. By Dr: Edward Miiller. 2 Vols. 
Text, crown 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth, 1883. 21s. 
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MULLER.--Patt Grammar. See Triibner’s Collection. 


MULLEY.—GerrmMan GrMs IN AN ENGLISH SETTING. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Feap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 


MURDOCH.—A Nore on INDO-EUROPEAN PHONOLOGY. With especial reference 
to the True Pronunciation of Ancient Greek. By David Beatson Murdoch, 
F.R.G.S., &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, paper. 1887. Is. 6d. : 


MURRAY.—THE AVIFAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA, AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. A Systema- 
tic Account. With Descriptions of all the known species of Birds inhabiting British 
India, Observations on their Habits, Nidification, &c. ; Tables of their Geogra- 
phical Distribution in Persia, Beloochistan, Afghanistan, Sind, Punjab, N.-W. 
Provinces, and the Peninsula of India generally. By James A. Murray, Member | 
of Natural History Society, Bombay ; Curator, Kurrachee Municipal Library and 
Museum, &c. &c. In Six Parts, royal 8vo, with Coloured and other Plates and 
Woodcuts, sewed. £4. Vol. I., Parts I., IL, and IlI.; Vol. II., Parts I. and 
II., are now ready. Vol. II., Part III., will complete the Work, and will be sup- 
plied to Subscribers. 


NAGANANDA; on, Tar Joy or THe Snake Wortp. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated from the Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva, with Notes, by P. Boyd, 
B.A. With Introduction by Prof. Cowell. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth, 
1872. 4s, 6d. 


NAPIER.—FoLtk Lorn; or, Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., &. Crown 8vo, pp. vii. and 190, 
cloth. 1878. 4s. 


NARADIYA DHARMA-SASTRA; or, THE INSTITUTES or NARADA. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, &c., anda general Index. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxxv. and 144, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 


NAVILLE.—PrirHom. See Egypt Exploration Fund. 


NEVILL.—Hanp List or MoLuusca IN THE INDIAN MusEuM, CaLcuTTA. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.8., &c., First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobranchia-Neuro- 
branchia. Svo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. 15s. 


NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH (Tue).—With Thoughts on Theism, and Suggestions 
towards a Public Religious Service in Harmony with Modern Science and Philo- 
sophy. Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 170, cloth. 1887. 
3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— THE Opes or Horace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 4s. ’ 

NEWMAN.—THuEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Religious Utterances, 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—HomeEriIc TRANSLATION IN THEORY AND PracticE. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—A History of THE HeBREw Monarcuy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. x. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.—PuHases or Farru ; or, Passages from the History of my Creed. By 
EF. W. Newman. New Edition; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author 
of the ‘* Hclipse of Faith.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—A Hannsook or MODERN ARABIC, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 


with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in European 
Type. By F, W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, clotli. 1866. 6s. 
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NEWMAN.—Tue Sour : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 
Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 
Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—Tue Text oF THE IcuvINE INSCRIPTIONS. With Interlinear Latin 
Translation and Notes. By F. W. Newman. 8vo, pp. 56,sewed. 1868. 2s. 


NEWMAN.—MIScELLANIES ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 
W. Newman. 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 


NEWMAN.—Tue Itiap or Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 
Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s, 6d. 


NEWMAN.— A DicTIoNARY OF MopERN ARABIC. 1. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 2. 
Anglo-Arabie Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, 1s. 


NEWMAN.—Hesrew Tueism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 172. 
Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6d. : 

NEWMAN.—Reticion not History. By F. W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 
wrapper. 1877. Is. 


NEWMAN.—Mornine PRAYERS IN THE HOUSEHOLD OF A BELIEVER IN Gop. By F. 
W. Newman. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. 1s. 6d. 


NEWMAN. —REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH InstITUTIONS. A Lecture by Emeritus 
Professor F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d, 


NEWMAN.—Wuart 1s CHRISTIANITY WITHOUT CHRIST? By F. W. Newman. 
8vo, pp. 28, stitched in wrapper. 1881. 1s. 

NEWMAN.—Lipyan VocaButary. An Essay towards Reproducing the Ancient 
Numidian Language out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W. Newman. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.—Kapait VOCABULARY. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, 
cloth. 1887. 5s. 


NEWMAN.—A CuHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 
60, cloth. 1883. Is. 

NEWMAN.—CHuRISTIANITY IN ITS CRADLE. By F. W. Newman. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 172, cloth. 1884. 5s, 6d. 

NEWMAN.—ComMENTS ON THE TEXT OF AUISCHYLUS. By F. W. Newman. Demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 144, cloth. 1884. 5s. 

NEWMAN.—Lire arrer DEATH? Palinddia. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, M.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 51, sewed. 1886. 1s. 


NEW SOUTH WALES, PuBLICATIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF, List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.—JourNAL AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoYAL SOCIETY oF. 
Published annually. . Price 10s. 6d. 

NEWTON.—Parent LAw AND PractTICE: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

NEWTON.—Awn ANALYSIS OF THE PATENT AND CopyRIGHT Laws: Including the 
various Acts relating to the Protection of Inventions, Designs, Paintings, Photo- 
graphs, &. By A. Newton. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth, 1884. 33s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS :—- 

I. TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand Institute. Demy 8vo, 
stitched. Vols. I. to XX., 1868 to 1887. £1, 1s. each. 

II. AN INDEX TO THE TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS of the New Zealand In- 
stitute. Vols. IL to VIII. Edited by James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.B.8. 
Demy 8yo, 44 pp., stitched, 1877. 2s. 6d. 
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NEW ZEALAND. —GxronogicAL Survey. List of Publications on application. 

NICHOLS and DYMOND,—PracticAL VALUE OF CHRISTIANITY. | Two Prize 
Essays, By the Rev. J. Broadhurst Nichols and Charles William Dymond, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. vii. and 152. 1888. 3s. 6d, 


NORMAN,—GRaMMAIRE THEORIQUE ET PRATIQUE DE LA LANGUE ANGLAISE. Par 
¥F. B. Norman, Professeur d’Anglais 4 l’Ecole Commerciale de Vienne ; Auteur 
dune Grammaire Anglaise 4 Usage des Allemands, &¢. Et Mme. H. Norman 
(née Gerard), Ancien Profesgeur de Frangais 4 Londres. Demy 8vo, pp. x,—264, 
sewed. 1887. 3s. 6d. 


NOURSE,—Narrative OF THE SECOND ARCTIC EXPEDITION MADE BY CHARLES F, 
Hau. His Voyage to Repulse Bay; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla, and to King William’s Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of the Hon, Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. With maps, heliotypes, 
steel and wood engravings. 1880. £1, 8s. 


NUGENT'S ImproveD FRENCH AND ENGLISH AND ENGLISH AND FRENCH POCKET 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 


NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUSTRATA., See MarspmEn, and INTERNATIONAL. 


NUTT.—Two TREATISES ON VERBS CONTAINING FEEBLE AND DouBLE LETTERS. By 
R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
R. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by the same 
author, translated by Aben Ezra, Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J, W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 


NUTT.—A SKETCH OF SAMARITAN History, Dogma, AND LITERATURE. An Intro- 
troduction to ‘‘ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum.” By J. W. Nutt, M.A., &c., 
&c. Demy 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OERA LINDA BOOK (THrE).—From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, with an English Version of his Dutch 
Translation, By W, B. Sandbach. 8vo, pp. xxv. and 254, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

OGAREFF.—HEssalI SUR LASITUATION RussE. Lettres dun Anglais. Par N. Ogareff. 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. 


OLLENDORFF.—METoDO PARA APRENDER 4 LEER, escribir y hablar el Inglés segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

Kzy to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 


OLLENDORFF.—Mertopo PARA APRENDER A LEER, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciacion figurada 
como se estila en la conversacion, Por Teodoro Simonné, Professor de Lenguas. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s, ; 

Kxy to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

OPPERT.—ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF LANGuAGHS : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, paper, pp. viii. and 146. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

OPPERT.—Lists OF SANSKRIT MAaNuscrRirrs in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. Vol. I., 8vo, 
pp. vil. and 620, cloth. 1883. £1, Is. 

OPPERT.—On THE WEAPONS, ARMY ORGANISATION, AND PoniTicAL Maxims oF 
tHE ANcIENT HinDus; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms, By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D. 8vo, paper, pp. vi. and 162. 1883. 7s, 6d. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.—See Tripner's ORIENTAL SERIES. 


ORIENTAL Text Soclery’s PuBLications, A list may be had on application, 
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ORIENTAL CONGRESS.—Report of THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS HELD IN Lonpon, 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. 
vili. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 


ORIENTALISTS. —TRansacrions OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Coneress or OrnrenTaLists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec, 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 2ls, 


OTTE.—Dano-NorweaIaAN Grammar. A Manual for Students of Danish based 
on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for self-instruc- 
eee By HE, C. Otté. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp, xx. and 338, cloth. 1887. 

s. 6d. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. 3s. 


OTTE.—Smrprirrep DANISH AND SWEDISH GRAMMARS. Sce TRUBNER’s COLLECTION. 


OVERBECK.—CarHonic OrTHODOXY AND ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. A Word about the 
Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 
D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1866. 4s. 


OVERBECK.—Bonn ConrEerEence. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 48, 
sewed. 1876. 1s. 


OVERBECK.—A PLAIN VIEW OF THE CLAIMS OF THE ORTHODOX CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AS OPPOSED TO ALL OTHER CHRISTIAN DENOMINATIONS. By J. J, Overbeck, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 138, wrapper. 1881. 2s. 6d. 


QWEN.—FoorraLLs ON THE BoUNDARY OF ANOTHER WORLD. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
8vo, pp. xx. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.—Tur DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. With 
Illustrative Narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 


OWEN.— THREADING my Way: Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By R. D. 
Owen. Crown 8yvo, pp. 344, cloth, 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OXLEY.—Ecyrpr: And the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs. By William 
Oxley. Illustrated by a New Version of the Bhagavat-Gita, an Episode of the 
Mahabharat. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-328, cloth. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

OXLEY.—Moprrn MrsstiAHS AND WoNDER-WorKERS: A History of the Various 
Messianic Claimants to Special Divine Prerogatives, and of the Sects that have 
Arisen thereon in Recent Times. By William Oxley, Author of ‘“‘ The Philo- 
sophy of Spirit,” “Egypt, and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs.” Post 
8yo, pp. iv. and 186, cloth. 1889. 5s. 

OYSTER (THE): WHERE, How, AND WHEN TO FinD, BREED, Cook, anp Ear It, 
Second Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. 1s. 


PALMER.—A Concise ENGLISH-PERSIAN DicTIONARY ; with a simplified Grammar 
of the Persian Language. By the late E, H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic, 
Cambridge, &c. Completed and Edited, from the MS. left imperfect at his death, 
by G. Le Strange. Royal 16mo, pp. 606, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

— D ERSIAN-ENGLISH DicTioNaRY. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
ee * “tbr at the University of Cambridge. Second Hdition. Royal 
16mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER.—Tux Sone or THE REED, AND OTHER Pincus. By E. H. Palmer, M.A, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

PALMER.—HinvvsTANI, ARABIC, AND PERSIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Col- 
lection, 
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PALMER.— Tue PATRIARCH AND THE TSAR. Translated from the Russ by William 


Palmer, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. THe Repires or THE HUMBLE NIcoN. 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.—Vol. II. TESTIMONIES CONCERNING THE PATRIARCH 
NIcon, THE TSAR, AND THE Boyars. Pp. lxxviii. and 554. 1873. 12s.—Vol. IIL. 
History OF THE CONDEMNATION OF THE PaTRIARCcH Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.—Vols. LV., V., and VI. SERVICES OF THE PaTRIARCH NICON TO THE 
CHURCH AND STATE OF HIS CountRY, &e. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
1028, and 1 to 254; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 


PARKER.—THEODORE PARKER’S CELEBRATED DISCOURSE ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO 


RELIGION. People’s Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 351. 1872. Stitched, 1s. 6d.; cl., 2s. — 


PARKER.—THE CoLLECTED WORKS OF THEODORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 


0) erat yl 


and Portrait of Parker from a medallion by Saulini. Pp. 380.—II. Ten Ser-— 
mons and Prayers. Pp. 360.—III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318.—IV. — 


Diseourses on Politics. Pp. 312.—V. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336.— 
VI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323.—VII. Discourses of Social Science. 


Pp. 296.—VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230.—IX. Critical Writings. 


I. Pp. 292.—X. Critical Writings. II. Pp. 308.—XI. Sermons of Theism, 
Atheism, and Popular Theology. , Pp. 257.—XII. Autobiographical and Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356.—XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236.—XIV. 
Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 352. 
PARKER,—MALAGASY GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 


PARRY.—On Lerrer-CHANGE, with Examples. An attempt to reduce in a simple 
manner the principal classical and cognate words to their primitive meanings. 
By J. Parry, B.A. Feap. 8vo, pp. 16, wrapper. 1884. Is. 


aes 


petra 


PATERSON.—NorTEs ON MILITARY SURVEYING AND RECONNAISSANCE. By Lieut.- 


Colonel William Paterson, Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 146, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

PATERSON. —TopoGRAPHICAL EXAMINATION Paprers. By Lieut.-Col. W. Paterson. 
8vo, pp. 32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 


PATERSON.—TREATISE ON Mitirary Drawing. With a Course of Progressive 
Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, 1s. 


PATERSON. —THE OROMETER FOR HILL MEASURING, combining Scales of Distances, 
Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 
Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. Oncardboard. Ils. 


PATERSON.—CrntTrRaAL AmrERIcA. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. Witha Map. Edited by S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. a 


PATON.—A History oF THE EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, pp. xii, and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 


PATON.--Henry Buyiy (otherwise Dr SrmnpaHt). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 


Papers of the Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. © 
ees ry. y aton rown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 


PATTON.—Tur DEaTH or DwatH; or, A Study of God’s Holiness in Connection 


with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 


Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton). Revi iti 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. ie eee ee 
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PAULI.—Sron DE Montrort, Hart or Lertcester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

PETRIE.—TAanis AND NAUKRATIS. See Egyptian Exploration Fund, p. 21. 


PETRIE.—A Szason in Ecypr. 1887. By W. M. Flinders Petrie. With 32 Plates. 
4to, pp. 42, boards, 1888. 12s. 

PETRIE.—Hawara, BIAHMU, AND ARSINOE. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Author 
of “Pyramids and Temples of Gizeh,” ‘‘ Tanis I. and II.,” “‘ Naukratis I.,” “A 
Season in Egypt,” “ Historical Scarabs,” &c. 4to, boards, pp. iv. and 66, with 
30 Plates. 1889. 16s. . 

PETTENKOFER.—TuHE RELATION OF THE AIR TO THE CLOTHES WE WEAR, THE HOUSE 
WE LIVE IN, AND THE SOIL WE DWELL ON. By Dr. M. Von Pettenkofer, Abridged 
and Translated by A. Hess. M.D., &. Crown-8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cloth. 
1873. 2s. 6d. ‘ 

PEZZI.— ARYAN PHILOLOGY, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Recentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by E. 8. Roberts, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s. 


PFEIFFER.—WomMEN AND Work. An Essay on the Relation to Health and Physi- 
cal Development of the Higher Educution of Girls, and the Intellectual or more 
Systematical Effort of Women. By Emily Pfeiffer, author of ‘‘ Gerard’s Monu- 
ment,” &c. Crown 8yvo, pp. 186, cloth. 1887. 6s. - 

PFEIFFER.—FLOWERS OF THE NIGHT. By Emily Pfeiffer, Author of ‘‘ Gerard's 
Monument,” ‘‘The Rhyme of the Lady of the Rock,” ‘‘Under the Aspens,” 
“* Sonnets,” &. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1889. 6s. 

PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING.—By Edmund Gurney, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Frederic W. H: Myers, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and Frank Podmore, M.A. (Published with the sanction of the 
Council of the Society for Psycliical Research). 2 vols. demy Svo, pp. lxxxiv. and 
574 and xxviii. and 734, cloth. 1886. 21s. 

PHAYRE.—A History oF Burma. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

PHAYRE.—Tuer Coins oF ARAKAN, OF PEGU, AND OF Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, O.B., K.C.S.1, G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma, Royal 
4to, pp. viii.—48, with Autotype Illustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS.— THE DoctTRiINE oF ADDAI, THE APOSTLE, now first edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriac, with English Translation and Notes, By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. S8vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS.—Kopan-KunpaLa: A Tale of Bengali Life. Translated from the Ben- 
gali of Bunkim Chandra Chatterjee. By H. A. D. Phillips, Bengal Civil Service. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxx.-208, cloth. 1885. 6s. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, TRANSACTIONS OF, published irregularly. List of publi- 
cations on application. 

PICCIOTTO.—Sxkurouns or ANGLO-JEWISH History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PICK.—Mrmory AND ITs Doctors. By Dr. E. Pick, K.F.1I,, Author of “On Memory, 
and the Rational Means of Improving It.” 18mo, cloth, pp. vi. and 136. 1888. 1s. 

PIERCE.—In CLoup anp SUNSHINE. A Volume of Poems, By J. Pierce, M.A., 
Author of “‘Stanzas and Sonnets.” Fcap. 8vo, about 250 pp., cloth. 5s. 

PIERCE GAMBIT.—Cuuss PAPERS AND PROBLEMS. By James Pierce, M.A., and 
W. Timbrell Pierce. Crown 8y¥o, cloth, pp. 226. 1888. 6s. 6d. 

PIESSE,. —CHEMISTRY IN THE BREWING-Room: being the substance of a Course of 
Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 
Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.S., Public Analyst. Feap., pp. vil. and 62, 
cloth, 1877. 5s. 
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PLAYFAIR.—Tue Crrmes AND Towns or Cutna. A Geographical Dictionary. 
By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty’s Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp. 
506, cloth. 1879. £1, 5s. 

PLINY,—Tur Lerrers or PLINY THE YOUNGER. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PLUMPTRE.—Kine’s Cottecr LEcrurEs ON ExocuTion; on the Physiology and 
Culture of Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. By Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, 

~ Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth. 1883. 15s. 

PLUMPTRE.—Tur RicHTt MopE oF RESPIRATION IN REGARD TO SPEECH, SONG, _ 
AND Heattu. By Charles John Plumptre, Author of ‘‘ King’s College Lectures 
on Elocution.” Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and16,wrapper. 1886. 1s. 


PLUMPTRE.—GENERAL SKETCH OF THE HisroRyY oF PANTHEISM. By C. E. 
Plumptre. Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. II., 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 395; iv. and 348, cloth, 1881. 18s. 

POLE.—TuE Puitosopuy or Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 


PONTOPIDDAN.— THE APOTHECARY'’S DAUGHTERS. By: Henrik Pontopiddan. 
Translated from the Danish by Gordius Nielsen. Crown 8vo. 


POOLE.—AN INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. By W. F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 
1882. Royal 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. £3, 13s. 6d. 

POOLE.—INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. First Supplement. January 1, 1882 
to January 1, 1887. By W. F. Poole, LLD., Librarian of the Newberry Library, 
Chicago, and W. I. Fletcher, A.M., Librarian of Amherst College, with the co-opera- 
A oF the American Library Association. Royal 8vo, pp. viii.—483, cloth. 

’ Ss. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 

FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, AND THE RHINE. Is.—ITALIAN LAKES. 1s.—WInN- 
TERING PLACES OF THE SOUTH. 2s.—SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, AND NorvTH ITALY. 
2s. 6d.—GENERAL CONTINENTALGUIDE. 5s,—GENEVA. 1s.—PaRIs. 1s.—BuER- 
NESE OBERLAND. 1s.—ITALY. 4s. 

PRATTI.— A GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY OF THE SAMOAN Lancuacn, By Rev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. 8. J. Whitmee, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 380, eloth. 1878. 18s. 

PRINSEP.—REcORD OF SERVICES OF THE HONOURABLE East INDIA CoMPANY’s 
CIVIL SERVANTS IN THE MapRAS PRESIDENCY, from 1741 to 1858. Compiled 
and Edited from Records in the Possession of the Secretary of State for India. 
By Charles C. Prinsep, Statistical Reporter, and late Superintendent of Records 
India Office. Post 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 212, cloth. 1885. 10s. 6d. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, PROCEEDINGS OF THE SociETy For. Published irregularly. 
Post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. 338. 1884. 10s. Vol. II., pp. 356. 1884. 10s 
Vol. III., pp. 510. 1885. 10s. Vol. IV., pp. 614. 1887. 8s, : 

PURIT2Z.—CobE-Book or GyMNASTIC Exercises. By Ludwig Puritz. Translated 
by O. Knofe and J. W. Macqueen. Illustrated. 32mo, pp. xxiv.-292, boards. 
1883. 1s. 6d. ; ; 

PYE.—Surercan Hanprcrarr. A Manual of Surgical Manipulations, Minor Surgery 
and other matters connected with the work of House Surgeons and Surgical 
Dressers. By Walter Pye, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to St. Mary’s Hospital and to the 
Victoria Hospital for Sick Children, late Examiner in Surgery in the Glaszow 
University, &e. With 233 Tlustrations on Wood. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xx. and 546, cloth. 1886. 10s. 6d. ; 
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PYE.— ELEMENTARY BANDAGING AND SuRGICAL Dressinc: with Directions con- 
cerning the immediate Treatment of Cases of Emergency. For the use of 
po Ege pees A Se) of portions of the Author’s larger work on 

urgica. andicraft. y Walter Pye, F.R.C.S., &. 18mo . vill. and 
188, cloth. 1886. 2s. — icc 

QUINET.—Epcar Quiver. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

RAM RAZ.—Essay ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE Hindus. By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corr. Mem. R.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

RAMSAY.—TaBuLar LIST OF ALL THE AUSTRALIAN BIRDS AT PRESENT KNOWN TO 
THE AUTHOR, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. Crown 4to, pp. iv.-38, and Map. 
1889. 12s. 6s. . 

RANKEN.—CueEss OPENINGS. See Freeborough. 

RAPSON.—THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE FOR SUPREMACY IN 
InpiA (The ‘‘Le Bas” Essay for 1886). By Edward J. Rapson, B.A., of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Introduction —The Eve of the Struggle—The Out- 
break of War—First Period of the War—Second Period of the War—The Supre- 
macy of England. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1887. 4s. 6d. 

RASK.—GRAMMAR OF THE ANGLO-SAXON ToncGuE, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 

RASK.—A SuHorr TRACTATE on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology, the Flood, the 
Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late Professor Rask. With a Map of 
Paradise and the cireumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s, 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN, —TuE RUSSIANS ON THE AMUR; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, and Personal 
Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted 
Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, cloth. 1861. 15s. . 

RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY.—Tue GYMNASIUM AND ITS Firrines. By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 32. 
sewed, 1867. 2s. 6d. 

READE.—Tur Martyrpom or Man. By Winwood Reade. Twelfth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

RECORDS OF THE HEART. By Stella. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 188, with six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. 3s, 6d. 

REDHOUSE.—THE MusneEvi. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, 

REDHOUSE. —SIMPLIFIED OTTOMAN-TURKISH GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 


REDHOUSE.—Tur TURKISH VADE-MEcuUM OF OTTOMAN COLLOQUIAL LANGUAGE: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. W. 
Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. viii. and 372, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

REDHOUSE.—On THE History, SYSTEM, AND VARIETIES OF TURKISH POETRY. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
of the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of Woman’s Soul. By J. W. Red- 
house, Esq., M.R.A.S. 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, 1s. 6d. 1879. 

REDHOUSE.—A TENTATIVE CHRONOLOGICAL SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTORY OF ARABIA 
AND Its NEIGHBOURS from B.C. 500,000 (?) to a.p. 679. By J. W. Redhouse, 
O.M.G., Litt.D. Cambridge, M.R.A.8., &. Demy 8vo, pp. 36, paper. 1887. Is. 

REEMELIN.—A OriticAL REvIEW oF AMERICAN Porttics. By C. Reemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s, 
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RENAN.—PuHILOSOPHICAL D1aLoGuES AND FracMments. From the French of 
Ernest Renan. Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by Ras Bihari 
Mukharji. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 182, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 


RENAN.—Awn Essay oN THE AGE AND ANTIQUITY OF THE Book OF NABATHHAN 
AGRICULTURE. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

RENAN.—TueE Lire or Jesus. By Ernest Renan, Member of the Institute of 
France. Authorised English Translation. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312. 1887. 
Paper covers, ls. ; cloth 1s. 6d. 


RENAN.—TuHE Aposties. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the Original 
French. Uniform in size and price with the Popular Edition of the ‘Life of 
Jesus.” New Cheap Edition. Crown $vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1889. 1s. 6d. ; 
paper covers, ls. 

REPORT or A GENERAL CONFERENCE OF LIBERAL THINKERS, South Place Chapel, 
Finsbury, London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 


RHODES.—UNIVERSAL CURVE TABLES FOR FACILITATING THE LAYING OUT OF 
CIRCULAR ARCS ON THE GROUND FoR RAILWAYS, CANALS, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Rhodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 


RHYS.—LEcTURES ON WELSH PurLonocy. By John Rhys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &c., &. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 


RICE.—MysorE AND Coore. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Districts. 
With 10 Coloured Maps. Vol. III. Coorg. With a Map. 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s. 


RICE.—Mysore Inscriprions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879. 30s. 


RICHARD.—Hunry RICHARD, THE APOSTLE OF PEACE. By Lewis Appleton. 
With Portraits of Henry Richard, Richard Cobden, Joseph Sturge, Edmund Fry, 
William Stokes, Elihu Burritt, Arthur G. O'Neill, and the Author. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 222, cloth. 1888. 2s. 6d.; wrappers, 1s. 6d. 

RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the Ist 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda; the oldest authority for the Reli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Sanskrit. By 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c., &c. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., and 
W. F. Webster, M.A. In 6 vols. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I, pp. lii. and 348. 21s. 
Vol. II., pp. xxx. and 346, 1854. 21s. Vol. II1., pp. xxiv. and 525. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV., pp. 214. 1866. 14s. Vol. V., pp. vi. and 448. 1888. 21s. Vol. VI., 
pp. viii.-436, 1889. 21s. 


oh 


RILEY.—Mrp1mvaL CHRONICLES OF THE Crry oF London. Chronicles of the Mayors ~ 


and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the ‘‘ Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus” (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Reign of Henry III.—Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., A.p. 1260, and 17 Edward IIL., 
A.D. 13843, Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the ‘‘ Croniques de 
London,” preserved in the Cottonian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 


me Mabe; Glaze Hall, Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth, 
. Se 
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RIOLA.—How To LEARN RussIAN: a Manual for Students of Russian. based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With Preface by 
W.R.S. Ralston, M.A. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1889. 12s. 

Kay to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1888. 5s. 


RIOLA.—A GRADUATED RUSSIAN READER, with a Vocabulary of all the Russian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Riola, Author of “ How to Learn Russian.” 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 


RIPPER.—MAcuHINE DRAWING AND DEsiIGn, for Engineering Students and Practical 
Engineers; being a Complete Course of Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, with 
Exercises on the Application of Principles to Engine and Machine Design. By 
William Ripper, M. Inst. M. E., Gold and Bronze Medallist, Author of ‘‘Steam 
and the Steam-Engine”’ (Longmans), Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
in the Sheffield Technical School. Illustrated by 55 Plates and numerous Expla- 
natory Engravings. Royal 4to, ; cloth. 1889. 25s. 


ROLFE anp INGLEBY.—Naptes In 1888. By Eustace Neville Rolfe, Author of 
“Pompeii, Past and Present,” ‘‘ Pompeii, Popular and Practical,” ‘‘ Handbook to 
the Naples Museum,” &c., and Holcombe Ingleby, Author of ‘‘ Echoes from 
Naples,” &c. With Illustrations by H.J.I. Crown 8vo, pp. 262, cloth. 1888. 6s. 


ROCHE.—A Frencu Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Roche. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

ROCHE.— Prost AND Portry. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Reading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Roche. Second Edition. Feap. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

ROCKHILL.—Upanavarca. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. , 

ROCKHILL.—Tue Lire or THE BupDHA. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

RODD.—TuHE BirDs OF CORNWALL AND THE SCILLY ISLANDS. By the late Edward 
Hearle Rodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E, 
Harting. 8vo, pp. lvi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 


ROGERS.—GRAMMAR AND LoGic OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, AS SEEN IN SYN- 
TACTICAL ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By J. W. F. Rogers, Inspector 
of Schools, Sydney, N.S.W. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 212, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

ROSING.—EnGLISH-DANISH DictronaRy. By S. Rosing. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 
722, cloth. 8s. 6d. 

ROSS.—ALPHABETICAL ManuAL OF BLowPipz ANALYSIS; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut.-Colonel W. A. Ross, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of ‘‘Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry ”). 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

ROSS.—Prrowocy, ok FIRE CHEMISTRY ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&ec., &e. By W. A. Ross, lately a Major in the Royal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

ROSS.— CELEBRITIES OF THE YORKSHIRE WoLps. By Frederick Ross, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

ROSS. —Tur Barty History oF LAND HOLDING AMONG THE GERMANS. By Denman 
W. Ross, Ph.D. 8yo, pp. viii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 12s. 

ROSS.— CorrAN PRIMER : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects, Trans- 
literated. By Rev. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. 10s. 

ROSS.—Honour on SHAME? By B.S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

ROSS.—-RemMovat or THE INDIAN Troops TO Matta, By R. 8. Ross, 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878, 1s, 6d. 
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ROSS.—Tue Monk or Sr. Gary. A Dramatic Adaptation of Scheffel’s ‘‘ Ekke- 
hard.” By R.S. Ross. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 5s. 

ROSS.—ARIADNE IN Naxos. By R.S. Ross, Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

ROTH.—Tur ANIMAL PARASITES OF THE SUGAR Canz. By H. Ling Roth, late Hon. 
Sec. to the Mackay Planters’ Association. Demy 8vo, pp. 16, wrapper. 1885. 1s. 


ROTH,—Norss on ConTINENTAL IRRIGATION. By H. L. Roth. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1882. 5s. 


ROUGH Nores or JouRNEYS made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

ROUSTAING.—TuEe Four GosPELS EXPLAINED BY THEIR WRITERS. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Roustaing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols. crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 15s. 

ROUTLEDGE.—EncGuLisH RULE AND NATIVE OPINION IN InDIA. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

ROWBOTHAM.—A History or Music. By John Frederick Rowbotham, late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 38 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 342, cloth. 
Vol. I. 1885. Vol. II. 1886. Vol. III. 1887. Each Volume, 18s. 

ROWBOTHAM.—Tur DEATH OF ROLAND. An Epic Poem. Rowbotham’s Series of 
Poetical Romances, No. I. By John Frederick Rowbotham, Author of “‘ The 
History of Music.” 4to, pp. vi. and 176, cloth. 1887. 10s. : 

ROWE.—AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEWS ON QUESTIONS OF THE DAY IN VICTORIA. By 
C. J. Rowe, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

ROWLEY.— ORNITHOLOGICAL MIscELLANY. By George Dawson Rowley, M.A., F.Z.8. 

Vol. I. Part 1, 15s.\—Part 2, 20s.—Part 3, 15s.—Part 4, 20s. 
Vol. IL, Part 5, 20s.—Part 6, 20s.—Part 7, 10s. 6d.—Part 8, 10s. 6d.—Part 9, 
10s. 6d.—Part 10, 10s. 6d. : 

Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.—Part 12, 10s. 6d.—Part 13, 10s. 6d.— Part 14, 20s. 
ROY.—TueE Lyrics or Inp. By Dejendra Lala Roy, M.A., M.R.A.S., &c., Author 
of ‘The Aryan Melodies.” Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 1886. 2s. 6d. 
RUNDALL.—A SHorT AND Easy Way TO WRITE ENGLISH AS SPOKEN. Méthode 
Rapide et Facile d’Ecrire le Francais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 

Member of the London Shorthand Writers’ Association. 6d. each. 


RUNEBERG.— NaprscHDA : A Romantic Poem in Nine Cantos. By Johan Ludvig 
Runeberg. Translated from the Swedish by Miss Marie A. Brown (Mrs. John B. 
Shipley). 8vo, pp. 103, cloth, with Illustrations. 


RUSSELL.—THE WAVE OF TRANSLATION IN THE OCEANS OF WATER, AIR, AND 
Erurr. By John Scott Russell, M.A., F.R.S.8. L. and E. Demy 8vo, pp. 318, 
with 10 Diagrams, cloth. 1885. 12s, 6d. 

RUTHERFORD.—TuHE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHERFORD AND MARK RUTHER- 
FORD'S DELIVERANCE, Edited by his Friend, Reuben Shapcott. Third Edition, 
Corrected, and with Additions. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 323, cloth. 1889. 7s. 6d. 


RUTHERFORD.—TuHE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark Rutherford. 


Edited by his Friend Reuben Shapcott. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 388, boards. 
1887. 7s. 6d. 


SACHAU.—Arpiront's INDIA. An Account of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws, and Astrology of India, about A.D. 1030. 
Edited in the Arabic Original by Dr. Edward Sachau, Professor in the Royal 
University of Berlin. With an Index of the Sanskrit Words. In 1 vol. 4to 
cloth, pp. xli. and 371. 1887. £38, 3s. é 


An ENGLISH TRANSLATION, containing a Preface, the Translation is also published 
in Two Vols, Post 8vo, cloth, 36s. See Triibner’s Oriental Series, page 71. 
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SALMONE.—Aw Arapic-EncLIsH DICTIONARY. On a New and Unique System. 
Comprising about 120,000 Arabic Words, with an English Index of about 50,000 
Words. By H. A. Salmoné, Arabic Lecturer at University College, London. 
Two vols, post 8vo, about 1250 and 250 pages, cloth. 32s. 


SAMAVIDHANABRAHMANA (Tux) (the Third Brahmana) of the SAima Veda. 
Edited, together with the Commentary of SAyana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. xxxviii. and 
104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 


SAMUELSON.—Inp14, Past AND PRESENT: Historical, Social, and Political. By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘Rou- 
mania, Past and Present,” ‘‘ Bulgaria, Past and Present,” &c. Illustrated with 
a Map, Explanatory Woodcuts and Collotype Views, Portraits, Archzeological 
and Hthnologieal Subjects, from 36 Photographs by Bourne and Shepherd, Cal- 
cutta, &c.; Lala Deen Dayal, of Indore; 8. Hormusjer, Bombay ; Madame Scara- 
manga, Bombay, and other well-known professional and amateur Photographers 
in India, Europe, and America. 8vo, cloth. In preparation. 

SAMUELSON.—History or Drinx. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. By 
James Samuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. 
8vo, pp. xxviii. and 288, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

SAMUELSON.— Butearis, PAST AND PRESENT. Historical, Political, and Descrip- 
tive. With Map and Numerous Photographic I}lustrations and Woodcuts, from 
Original Sketches by the Author. By James Samuelson, Author of ‘* Roumania, 
Past and Present,” &c. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 328, cloth. 1888. 10s. 6d. 


SARTORIUS.—Mexico. UEandscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Rugendas. 4to, 
pp. vi. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

SATOW.—AN ENGLISH JAPANESE DICTIONARY OF THE SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo. Second 
Edition, Imperial 32mo, pp. xv. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAGE.—Betiers aBour Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 
1882. 5s. 

SAYCE.—An ASSYRIAN GRAMMAR for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 
M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, cloth. 1885. 

SAYCE.—TuHE PRINCIPLES OF COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 
Third, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xlviii,-422, cloth. 1885. 
10s. 6d. 

SAYWELL.—New PoruLar Hannpook or County Diatects. Ry the Rev. J. L. 
Saywell, F.R.H.S., Author of “The Parochial Histories of Northallerton and 
Ackworth,” and Contributor to Notes and Queries, &c. Crown 8vo, 390 pp., cloth 
gilt. 5s. In preparation. 

SCHAIBLE.—AN ESSAY ON THE SYSTEMATIC TRAINING OF THE Bopy. By C. H, 
Schaible, M.D., &c., &e. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jaln, with an Etching by H. Herkomer., 
Crown 8vo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

SCHEFFEL.—Mountain Psaums. By J. V. von Scheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Brunnow. Fecap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A. Von Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER.—THE Brive oF Messtna. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Verse. By Emily Allfrey. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT.—BuppHism IN Tipe: Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text, Roy. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 


404. 1863. £2, 2s. 
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SCHLEICHER.— A ComMPENDIUM OF THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE INDO- 
EUROPEAN, SANSKRIT, GREEK, AND Latin Lanauaces. By August Schleicher, 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. — 
Coll., Camb. 8vo. Part I., Phonology. Pp.184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL., 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

SCHNEER,—Atassio : ‘‘ A Pearl of the Riviera.” By Dr. Joseph Schneer. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 80, cloth. 1887. 3s. 6d. 

SCHOPENHAUER.—THEr WorRLD AS WILL AND IpEA. By Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Translated from the German by R. B. Hatpanz, M.A., and J. Kemp, M.A. 
Vol. I., containing Four Books. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii.-53?, cloth. 1883, 18s. 
Vols. II. and III. Pp. viii.-496 and viii.—510, cloth. 1886. 32s. 

SCHULTZ.— UNIVERSAL DoLtLAR TaBLEs (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Germany, &c. 
By C. W. H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 15s. 


SCHULTZ.—UnIvERSAL INTEREST AND GENERAL PERCENTAGE TABLES. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self-Instruction. By C. W.H. Schultz. 8vo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.—ENGLISH GERMAN EXCHANGE TABLES. By C. W. H. Schultz. Witha 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. 8vo, boards. 1874. 5s. 


SCHWENDLER.—InstTRUCTIONS FOR TESTING TELEGRAPH LINES, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written under the Orders of the Director-General of 
Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwendler. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. 248. 
1878. 12s. Vol. II., pp. xi. and 268. 1880. 9s. : 


SCOONES.—Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 
William Dalton Scoones. Feap., pp. vi. and 250, cloth. 1879. 5s, 

SEARELLE.—Tue Dawn or DEatH. By Luscombe Searelle, F.R.G.S. Composer 
of “‘Tone Poems,” the Operas ‘‘ Estrella,” ‘‘ Bobadail,” ‘‘Isidora,” &c. Crown 
8vo, pp. vil.-148, cloth. 1889. 4s. 6d. 

SELL.—Tue Fair or Isuam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow of the University of 
Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 

SELL.—IHN-1-TaJwiD ; oR, ART OF READING THE QURAN. By the Rev. E. Sell, 
B.D. 8vo, pp. 48, wrappers, 1882. 2s. 6d. 7 

SELSS.—Gorrnn’s MINOR Porms. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 
M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—TuHEr BANKSIDE SHAKESPEARE. The Comedies, Histories, and 
Tragedies of Mr. William Shakespeare, as presented at the Globe and Blackfriars 
Theatres, circa 1591-1623. Being the text furnished the Players, in parallel pages 
with the first revised folio text, with Critical Introductions. 8vo. 

: [In preparation. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A New Srupy or SHAKESPEARE: An Inquiry into the connection 
of the Plays and Poems, with the origins of the Classical Drama, and with the 
Platonic Philosophy, through the Mysteries. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 372, with 
Photograph of the Stratford Bust, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CENnTURIE OF PRAYS®; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384, Stiff cover. 1874, 
£1, 1s. Large paper, feap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CYMBELINE.—The Text Revised and Annotated. By C. M. 
Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Member of the Deutsche Shakespeare Gesell- 
schaft of Weimar and of the Shakespeare Society of New York. Foolscap 4to, 
pp. xx. and 214, half morocco, Roxburgh. 1886. 10s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—SHAKESPEARE’S CYMBELINE. Edited, with Notes, by OC. M. 

. Ingleby, LL.D. Revised by Holcombe Ingleby, M.A. Adapted for the Use of 
Schools. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-200, stiff wrappers. 1889, 1s. 6d. 
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SHAKESPEARE.—HERMENEUTICS ; OR, THE STILL Lion. Being an Essay towards 
the Restoration of Shakespeare’s Text. By OC. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—OccASIONAL PAPERS ON SHAKESPEARE. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., 
LL.D., V.P.R.S.L, Small 4to, pp. x. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BONES.—The Proposal to Disinter them, considered in relation 
to their possible bearing on his Portraiture: Illustrated by instances of Visits of 
the Living to the Dead. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. Feap. 4to, pp. 
vili. and 48, boards. 1883. Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE.—A NEw VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo., cloth. Vol. I. Romeo and Juliet. . Pp. xxiii, 
and 480, 1871. 18s.—Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. 18s.—Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.—Vol. V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. 18s. Vol. VI. Othello. Pp. viii.—472. 
1886. 18s. 

SHAKESPEARE.—CoNcORDANCE TO SHAKESPEARE’S Porms. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 


SHAKESPEARE-Notrs. ByF. A. Leo. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1885. 6s. 

SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (Tur New).—Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 
Publications on application. 4 

SHERRING.—TuHeE SacrReD Ciry oF THE Hinpvus. An Account of Benares in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations, 
8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 

SHERRING.—Hinpvu TRIBES AND CASTES; together with an Account of the 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., Lond., &c. 
4to. Vol. II. Pp. lxviii. and 376, cloth. 1879. £2, 8s,—Vol. III., with Index of 
3vols. Pp. xii. and 336, cloth. 1881. 32s. 

SHERRING.—TuHr Hinpoo Pivuerims. By Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth, 1878. 5s. 

SIBREE.—THrE GREAT AFRICAN ISLAND. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of the Physical Geography, &c., of the Country, its Natural History, 
the Origin, Customs, Language, Religious Beliefs, &c., of the Different Tribes, 
with Illustrations of Scripture from Native Habits and Missionary Experience. 
By the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., &. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Phy- 
sical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illustrations, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

SIBREE.—Poems: including “ Fancy,” ‘“‘ A Resting Place,” &c. By John Sibree, 
M.A., London. Crown 8yvo, pp. iv. and 134, cloth, 1884. 4s, : 

SIMCOX.— EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF Mien, WOMEN, AND LoveRS. By Edith Sim- 
cox. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

SIMCOX.—NatTuRAL Law. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 

SIME.—Lxssinc. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE.—TuHE DRAMATIC UNITIES INTHE PRESENT Day. By E. Simpson- 
Baikie. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878, 2s. 6d. 

SIMPSON-BAIKIE,—TuHE INTERNATIONAL DicTIonAry for Naturalists and Sportsmen 
in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 
284, cloth. 1880. 15s. 

SINCLAIRS OF ENGLAND (THE). Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 414, cloth. 1887. 12s. 

SINCLAIR.—Hvumanitiss. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A., author of ‘‘ Quest,” “ God- 
dess Fortune,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 212, cloth. 1885, 3s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR.—Tue Messencer: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A, Foolscap 
8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 
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SINCLAIR.—Lovrs’s Tritogy: A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 


SINCLAIR.—TuE Mount: Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 


SINCLAIR.—Goppzrss Fortune: A Novel. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. 3 vols. 
post Svo, pp. viii,302, 302, 274, cloth. 1884. 31s. 6d. ; 

SINCLAIR.—Qurst: A Collection of Essays. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1885. 2s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR.—Essays: IN THREE Kinps. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A., Author of 
‘* Humanities,” ‘‘ Quest,’ ‘‘ Love's Trilogy,” &c. &c. CONTENTS : Leisure—The 
Mediterranean — Fountains — Draught Cattle— Exhibitions — Cultures— Eyes— 
Dark Days—Rough Music—Moonlight—National Eumities—Lies—Furlough : an 
Idyl—Chieville; a Comedietta. Crown 8vo, pp. -viii.142, cloth. 1s. 6d. ; 
wrappers, 1s. 

SINCLAIR.—A GERMAN VOCABULARY. Some of the Minor Difficulties in the Ger- 
man Language, and Easy Conversations. By F. Sinclair. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, 
cloth. 1888, 2s. 

SINGER.—HuNGARIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 

SINNETT.—TuE Occur Wornp. By A. P. Sinnett. Fourth Edition. With an 
Appendix of 20 pages, on the subject of Mr. Kiddle’s Charge of Plagiarism. 8vo, 
pp. xx. and 206, cloth. 1884. 3s, 6d. 

SMITH anp HORNEMAN.—NoRWEGIAN GRAMMAR; with a Glossary for Tourists. 
By M. Smith and H. Horneman. Post 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1889. 2s, 


SMITH.—IprEaTIon: Synopsis Accepted by the Royal Belgium Academy, 1887. 
Fourth Reprint of Work-Basis, 1864-1888. A New Philosophy. By John Barker 
Smith, Surgeon, Author of the ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Guide,” Double Gold Medallist, 
Apothecaries’ Society, 1882, Crown 8vo, pp. 32. 1888, 2s. 6d. 


SMITH.—THE DIvINE GOVERNMENT. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

SMITH.—THE RECENT DEPRESSION OF TRADE. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 
Remedies which have been suggested for it. By Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 
College. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879, Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
108, cloth. 1880. 3s. : 


SMITH.—Hypravtics. The Flow of Water through Orifices, over Weirs, and 
through Open Conduits and Pipes. By Hamilton Smith, jun., Member Am. Soc. 
of C.E. and Am. Institute of M.E. With 17 Illustrative Plates. Royal 4to, 
pp. xii. and 362, cloth. 1886. 30s. 


SMYTH.—TuHeE ABORIGINES OF VICTORIA. With Notes relating to the Habits of 
the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 
sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
&c., &e. 2 vols. royal 8vo, pp. lxxii.484 and vi.-456, Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 

SNOW.—A THEOLOGICO-POLITICAL TREATISE. By G.D. Snow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 4s. 6d. 

SOLLING.—Druriska: An Historical and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe, By Gustav Solling. 8vo, 
pp. Xvili. and 368, 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLING.—SrELEcT PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Translated and 
we German and English, By G. Solling. 12mo, pp. 155, cloth, 1866. 

s. 6d. 

SOLLING.—Macprtu. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 

joined). By Gustav Solling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d, 
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SONGS or THE SEMITIC IN ENGLISH VERSE. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 


SOUTHALL.—Tur Epocu or THE MAMMOTH AND THE APPARITION OF MAN UPON 
EarrH. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth, 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 


SPANISH REFORMERS or Two CEenrurigs FROM 1520; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B, Wiffen’s Plan, and with His Materials. 
Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Narrative of the Incidents attendant 
upon the Republication of Reformistas Antiguos Espafioles, and with a Memoir 
of B. B. Wiffen. By Isaline Wiffen. Royal 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 
216. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburghe, 15s.—Vol. II., pp. xii.-374. 1883. 18s. 


SPEDDING.—Tue Lirz AND Truzs or Francis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols. post Svo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878, 21s. 


SPINOZA.—BENEDICT DE SPINOZA: his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By R, 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cloth. 1870. 2ls, 


SPINOZA.—ErHic DEMONSTRATED IN GEOMETRICAL ORDER AND DIVIDED INTO Five 
Parts, which treat—I. Of God; Il, Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind; 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects; V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty. 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Translated from the Latin by W. Hale White, Post 
8vo, pp. 328, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 


SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay ON, considered in its bearing upon Modern 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion, By J. P. B. Crown 8vo, pp. 156, cloth. 
1879. 3s. 

SPRAGUE.--HanpBooK OF VOLAPUK: The International Language. By Charles 
E. Sprague, Member of the Academy of Volapitik, President of the Institute of 
Accounts, U.S. This book contains a full grammatical course, somewhat on the 
plan of the ‘‘Simplified Grammars,” strictly within the comprehension of persons 
understanding English grammar, but without being acquainted with other lan- 
guages ; copious exercises, with hints and cautions, and key; a vocabulary of the 
common words. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1888, 5s. 

SPRUCE.—HeEpPAtTICe OF THE AMAZON, AND OF THE ANDES OF PERU AND Ecuapor. 
By Richard Spruce. With 22 Plates, containing numerous Illustrations. Being 
Vol. XV. of the ‘* Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edin- 
burgh.” Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 590, cloth. 1886, 21s. 

SPRUNER.—Dr. Karu VON SPRUNER’S HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL HAND-ATLAS, 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obl. cloth. 1861. 15s. 

TEDMAN.—OxForD : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 

Z on Expenses, the Examinations, &. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A., Wad- 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 309, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
TEELE.—An Eastern Love Story. Kusa Jatakaya: A Buddhistic Legendary 

ci Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 


STENZLER.—Sce AucToRES SANSKRITI, Vol. II. 
STOCK.—ATTEMPTS AT TRUTH. By St, George Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882. 5s. ; 
—GorpELIcaA—Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose an Verse. 
eadited i Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth, 1872. 18s. 
—Br gs Merrasex. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor, 
Bergh wae! Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes, 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15s, 
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STOKES.—Tocatt Troy, THE DrsTrucTion or Troy. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of the 
Rarer Words, by Whitley Stokes. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 188, paper boards. — 
1882. 18s. 

STOKES.—THREE MIpDLE-IRISH HoMILIES ON THE LIVES oF SAINTS—PATRICE, 
Bri@it, AND CoLtumBa. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xi. and 
140, paper boards. 1882. 10s. 6d. ; 

STOKES.—THE Oxp-IRIsH GLOSSES AT WURZBURG AND CARLSRUHE, Edited, 
with a Translation and Glossarial Index, by Whitley Stokes, D.C.L. Part I. The 
Glosses and Translation. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, sewed. 1887. 10s. 6d. 

The Second Part, comprising the Introduction and Glossarial Index, will be 
sent to press as soon as possible. = 

STONE.— CHRISTIANITY BEFORE CHRIST; or, Prototypes of our Faith and Culture. 
By Charles J. Stone, F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S., Author of ‘‘Cradle-Land of Arts and 
Creeds.” Crown 8yo, pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

STOPES.—See BAcON-SHAKESPEARE, 


STRANGE.—TuHE BIBLE; is it ‘‘The Word of God”? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy Svo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth. 1871. 7s. 

STRANGE.—THE LEGENDS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. : 

STRANGE.—THE SoURCES AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

STRANGE.—WuHat 1s CHRISTIANITY? An Historical Sketch. Llustrated with a 
Chart. By T. L. Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGE.—CoNTRIBUTIONS TO A SERIES OF CONTROVERSIAL Writines. By 
T. L. Strange. Feap. 8vo, pp. vill. and 312, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGFORD.—ORIGINAL LETTERS AND PAPERS OF THE LATE VISCOUNT STRANGFORD 
UPON-PHILOLOGICAL AND KINDRED SuBJECTS. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 
Post Svo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 

STUDIES or Man. Bya Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

SUMNER. —Wuar Social CLAssESs OWE TO EAcH OTHER. By W. G. Sumner, Pro- 
fessor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. 18mo, pp. 170, cloth. 1884. 
3s. 6d. 

SUNLIGHT.—By the Author of “The Interior of the Earth.” Second Edition, 
with Alterations and Additions. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 1887. 5s. 


SUYEMATZ.—GerngI Monocarart. The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese 
Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 254, cloth. 
1852. 7s. 6d. 

SWEET.—SPELLING REFORM AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Henry Sweet, M.A. 
Svo, pp. 8, wrapper. 1884. 2d. 

SYED AHMAD.—A Series oF ESSAYS ON THE Lire or MonAMMED, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I.  8vo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

SYLVA.—TuHe Lire or CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of Roumania). Translated from the 
German by Baroness Deichmann. With 4 Portraits and 1 Illustration. 8vo, 
cloth. Jn preparation. 

SYMONS.—THE ERUPTION OF KRAKATOA, AND SUBSEQUENT PHENOMENA. Report of 
the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society. Edited by G. J. Symons, F.R.S. 
With Six Chromolithographs of the Remarkable Sunsets of 1883, and Forty Maps 
and Diagrams, 4to, pp. xvi. and 494, cloth. 1888. £1, 10s. 

TALBOT, —ANALYSIS OF THE ORGANISATION OF THE PRUSSIAN ARMY, 


By Lieuten- 
pene F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal 8vo, pp. 8, cloth. 
=) oS: 
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TASMA.—A SypNeEY SOVEREIGN, AND OTHER TaLES. By Tasma, Author of “ Uncle 
Piper of Piper’s Hill.” Crown 8vo, cloth. 


TASMA.—Uncim Preer or Prrer’s Hitt. An Australian Novel. By Tasma. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. vili, and 348, cloth. 1889. 6s. 


TAYLER.—A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS Lirz OF ENGLAND; or, Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D.,D.D Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 


TAYLOR.—Jurrra; or, Heidelberg under the Romans. A Historical Novel. By 
George Taylor. Translated from the German by Sutton F. Corkram. In 2 vols. 
16mo, pp. 342 and 360, cloth. 1886. 8s. 

TAYLOR.—Prince DeuKAtion: A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. 12s. 


TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Engineering; Mechanics ; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy; 
Mathematics, &e. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. 1. German-English-French. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. S8vo, pp. 666. 12s, 
Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 15s; 

TEMPLE.—THE LEGENDS OF THE PunsAB. By Captain R. C. Temple, Bengal Staff 

Corps, F.G.S., &. Vol. L., 8vo, pp. xviii. and 546, cloth. 1884. £1, 6s. 
Vol. IIL., 8vo, pp. xxii. and 580, cloth. 1885. £1, 5s. 


THEATRE Frangats Mopmrne.—A Selection of Modern French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 


First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Caartorre Corpay. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134. Sepa- 
rately, 2s. 6d. 

Drang. A Dramain Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
eps on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145. Separately, 

s. 6d. - 

Lz Voyacr f Dirprr, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, 

ere English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. Pp. 104. Separately, 
s. 6d. 
Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Morimre. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. cap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

Les ArtsrocraTins. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice of Etienne Arago, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Feap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 236, cloth. Separately, 4s. 


Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing— 

Les Faux BonsHommes. A Comedy. By Théodore Barriére and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Barritre, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Feap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 

L’HonneurR ET L’ArRGENT. A Comedy. By Francois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, 3s. 6d. 

THEISM.—A CanpIp EXAMINATION OF THEISM. By Physicus. Post 8vo, pp. xviiL 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

THOM.—Sr. Paut’s EPISTLES TO THE CoRINTHIANS. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Rev. J. H. Thom. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cloth. 
1851. 5s. 
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THOMPSON.—D1ALocuzEs, RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH. Compiled by A. R. Thompson 
sometime Lecturer of the English Language in the University of St. Vladimir, 
Kieff. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882. ds. 


THOMSON,—Evo.Lur1on AND InvoLuTION. By George Thomson, Author of ‘‘ The 
World of Being,” &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 


THORBURN.—Bannv; orn, OuR ArcHan Frontier. By 8. S. Thorburn, F.C.S8., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannfi District. 8vo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876, 18s. 


THORPE.—Drretomatarium ANGLicum Alvi Saxonict. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King Althelberht of Kent, a.p. Dov., to that of Wil- 

- liam the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences” 
at Munich. 8vo, pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865, £1, 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON LOGIC; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 


TIELE,—See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. and Triibner’s 
Oriental Series. 


TOLHAUSEN,—A Synopsis OF THE Parent Laws or Various CouNTRIES. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. 1s. 6d. 


TONSBERG.,—Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. 18s. 


TOORGEYNIEFF.—THE UNFORTUNATE OnE. A Novel. By Ivan Toorgeynieff. 
Translated from the Russian by A. R. Thompson. Crown 8vo, pp. 134, cloth, 
1889. 3s. 6d. 


TORCEANU.— RouMANIAN GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 


TORRENS.—EmMpPirE IN ASIA: How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 
W. M. Torrens, M.P.. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. — 


TOSCANI.—Irantan CONVERSATIONAL CoursE. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen’s Coll., London, &e. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 


TOSCANI.—ITaLIan READING CoursE. By G. Toscani. Feap. 8vo, pp. xii, and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. = : 


TRADLEG,—A Son or Bexiau. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Tradleg, 
University of Bosphorus. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-260, cloth. 1882. 5s, 

TRIMEN.—SovrH-AFRICAN BUTTERFLIES; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.Z.S., F.Ent.S., &c., Curator of 
the South-African Museum, Cape Town. Assisted by James Henry Bowker, 
F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Retired Colonel in Cape Colonial Forces ; late Commandant 
of the Frontier Armed and Mounted Police. With Twelve Coloured Plates and 


a Plate of Wing Neuration, &c. 3 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 356, vi. 
242, 438, cloth. 1887. £2, 12s. 6d, 7 SP eaaeg te 


TRUBNER.—TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL GUIDE TO AMERICAN LITERATURE: 
A Classed List of Books published in the United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Tritbner. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 1859, 18s. 


“TRUBNER’S CaTALOGUE OF DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS OF THE PRINGIPAL 
LANGUAGES AND DIALECTS OF THE WoRLD. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
with an Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 
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TRUBNER'S CoLLEcTION oF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS OF THE PRINCIPAL ASIATIC 
AND EuropEAN Languages. Edited by Reinhold Rost, LL.D., Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I.—HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, AND ARaBic. By E. H, Palmer, M.A. 
Second Edition. Pp. 112. 1885. 5s. 

JI.—Hounearian. By I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 4s. 6d. 
III.—Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 1883. 3s. 6d. 
IV.—Maiacasy. By G. W. Parker. Pp. 66, with Plate. 1883. 5s. 

V.—MopERN GREEK. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp. 68. 1883. 2s. 6d. 
VI.—Roumantan, By R. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 1883. - 5s. 

VII.—Triperan GRAMMAR. By H. A. JASCHKE. Pp. viii.-104. 1883. 5s. 
VIlI.—DanisH. By E.C. Otté. Pp. viii. and 66. 1884. 2s. 6d. 

IX.—TourxisH. ByJ. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 204. 1884. 10s.6d. 

X.—SwepisH. By E. C. Otté. Pp. xii.-70. 1884. 2s. 6d. 
XI.—Pouisu. By W. B. Morfill, M.A. Pp. viii.-64. 1884. 3s. 6d. 
XTI.—Patt. By E. Miiller. Pp. xvi.-144. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

XIII.—Sanskxrit. By H. Edgren, Pp. xii-178. 1885, 10s, 6d. 
XIV.—GRAMMAIRE ALBANAISE. Par. P. W. Pp. x. and 170. 1887. 7s. 6d. 
XV.—JAPANESE. By B. H. Chamberlain. Pp. viii. and 108. 1886. 5s. 
XVI.—SERBIAN. By W. R. Morfill, M.A. Pp. viii. and 72. 1887. 4s. 6d. 
XVII.—Cuneirorm Inscriptions. By George Bertram, M.R.A.S. Pp. viii. 
and 118. 1888. ds. ; 
XVIII.—Pansasi Lancuace. By the Rev. W. St. Clair Tisdall, M.A. Pp. 
vi. and 136. 1889. 7s. 6d. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

EssayS ON THE SacreD LANGUAGE, WRITINGS, AND RELIGION or 
THE PaRsIsS. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Third Edition. 
Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West, Ph.D. To which is also added, A 
Biographical Memoir of the late Dr, Haug. By Professor EH, P. Evans. 
Pp. xlviii. and 428. 1884. 16s. } 

TEXTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON, commonly known as. Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by 8. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

Tuer History or INDIAN LirERatuRE. By Albrecht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, with 
the Author’s sanction and assistance. 2d Edition. Pp. 368. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

A SKETCH oF THE MopERN LANGUAGES OF THE East INDIES. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Cust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon, Librarian of B.A.S. Pp. xii, and 198. 
1878. 7s. 6d. 

THE BIRTH oF THE WarR-Gop: A Poem. By Kéalidas&. Translated 

_ from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii.and116. 1879. 5s. 

A CLASSICAL DictioNaRY oF Hinpu MytHonogy AND History, GEo- 
GRAPHY AND LITERATURE. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. Pp. 432. 1879. 16s. 

MerricAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT WRITERS; with an Introduc- 
tion, many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, C.1.E., D.C.L., &. Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 

MopERN INDIA AND THE INDIANS: being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Sir Monier Monier- Williams, K.C.1,E., D.C.L., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Fourth Edition. 
With Index, Illustrations, and Map, pp. viil. and 378. 1887. 14s, 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES—continued. ; 
Tue Lire or LEGEND or GaupAMaA, the Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 

Burmese Monks. By the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Ramatha, 

Third Edition. 2 vols. Pp. xx.-368 and viii.-326. 1880. 21s. : 

MIscELLANEOUS Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Ministerat Nepal. 2 vols., pp. viii.408, and vili.-348. 
1880. 28s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
“¢ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. A New Edition, Revised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174. 1879. 9s. 

CHINESE Buppuism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of “‘ China’s Place in Philology,” ‘‘ Religion 
in China,” &c., &c. Pp. lvi. and 454. 1880. 18s. ; 

THE GULISTAN; OR, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU’D-DIN SADI OF 
Surraz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B, 
Eastwick, F.R.S., M.R.A.S. 2d Edition. Pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. 10s. 6d, 

A TALMUDIC MISCELLANY ; or, One Thousand and One Extracts from the 

’ Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translatec 
by P. J. Hershon. With a Preface by Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14s. 

Tur History oF ESARHADDON (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.c. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions in the 
British Museum. Together with Original Texts, 2 Grammatical Ana- 
lysis of each word, &e. By HE. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
egeeeu at Christ’s College, Cambridge. Pp. xii. and 164. 1880. 

s. 6d. 

BupDHIST BrRTH STORIES; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest Collection of 
Folk-Lore extant: being the Jatakatthavannana, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

THE CLASSICAL POETRY OF THE JAPANESE. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of ‘‘ Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran,”” Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

LINGUISTIC AND ORIENTAL Essays. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By R. Cust, Author of ‘‘ The Modern Languages of the East Indies.” 
Pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 10s. 6d. : 

LINGUISTIO AND ORIENTAL Essays. Written from the year 1847-1887. 
By R. N. Cust, LL.D. With Six Maps. Second Series, pp. xiv. and 
548, cloth. 1887. £1, ls. 

Inpian Porrry. Containing ‘‘The Indian Song of Songs,” from the 
Sanskrit of the Gita Govinda of Jayadeva; Two Books from ‘The Iliad 
of India” (Mahabharata); and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., K.C.1.E., 0.8.1, &e, Third Edition. Pp. viii. and 270. 
1884. 7s. 6d. 

THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation by 
Rev. J. Wood. Seeond Edition. Pp. xx. and 310. 1889. 16s. 

Hinpv ParinosopHy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyays 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.R.A.S. Pp. vi. 
and 151. 1881. 6s. 

A Manuva or Hinpu Pantueism. The Vedantasara. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps. 
Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by E. B. Cowell, M.A.. 


Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridee. S Edition 
Pp. x. and 130, 1889. 6s, uf tbridge. Second Edition 
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TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. 

THE MESNEVI (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy Mesnevi) 
of Meylana (Our Lord) Jelalu-’d-Din Muhammed, Er-Riimi. Book the 
First. With some Account of the Life of the Author. Illustrated by a 
selection of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian 

Mevlana Shemsu-’d-Din Ahmed, El Effaki El Arifi. Translated, and 
the Poetry Versified by J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., &. Pp. xvi. and 
136, vi. and 290, 1881. £1, 1s. 

EASTERN PROVERBS AND EMBLEMS ILLUSTRATING OLD TruTHS. By the 
Rey. J. Long, F.R.G.S. Pp. xv. and 280. 1881. 6s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR Kuayysm. A New Translation. By E. H. 
Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 5s. 

THE QUATRAINS OF OMAR KuHayyAu. The Persian Text, with an English 
Verse Translation. By E. H. Whinfield. Pp. xxxii,-335. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

THE MIND OF MENCIUS; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchinson, 
Church Mission, Hong Kong, &. Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Yosur AND ZuLarkHA. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

TsuNI- || GoAmM: The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Colleetion, Cape Town, &c., &c. 
Pp. xii. and 154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QURAN. With Sale’s Preliminary 
Discourse, Additional Notes, Emendations, and a Complete Index. By 
Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii. and 392. 1882. 
12s. 6d. Vol. II. Pp. xi. and 408. 1884. 12s. 6d. Vol. ITI. Pp. viii. : 
and 414. 1885. 12s.6d. Vol. IV. Pp. viii. and 340. 1886. 10s. 6d. 

Hinpu PatLtosopHy. THE BHAaGAvAD GirA; or, The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 
M.A. Pp. vi. and 208. 1889. 8s. 6d. 

THE SARVA-DARSANA-SAMGRAHA; or, Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by E. B. 
Cowell, M.A., Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 
and 282. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

TipeTaN TALES. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. R. 8. Ralston, 
M.A. Pp. Ixvi. and 368, 1882. 14s. py is 

Lineuistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 265. 1882. 9s. 

Tur INDIAN Empire: Its History, People, and Products. By Sir Wil- 
liam Wilson Hunter, K.C.8.1., C.1.E., LL.D. Pp. xxxii. and 748. 
1886. 21s. i ; 

HIsToRY OF THE EGYPTIAN RELIGION. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trans- 
lated by J. Ballingal. Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

THe PHILOSOPHY OF THE UPANISHADS. By A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. 

. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9s. 5 

AoA Mre pei A Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon, Com- 
piled by Dharmatrata. Being the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhammapada, Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgyur, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of Pradjnavarman, by W. 
Woodville Rockhill. Pp. 240. 1883. 9s. 

A History oF BurMA, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to ‘the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur P. Phayre, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.8.I., and C.B. Pp. xii.-312, 1883, 14s. 
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TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES—continued. 

A SKETCH OF THE MopeRN LANGUAGES oF ArrRicA. Accompanied by a 
Language-Map. By R. N. Cust, Author of ‘‘ Modern Languages of the 
East Indies,” &c. 2 vols., pp. xvi. and 566, with Thirty-one Autotype 
Portraits. 1883. 18s. ae ; 

RELIGION IN CHINA; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions of 
the Chinese. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Third Edition. Pp. 
xvi. and 260. 1884. 7s. 6d. 

OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF RELIGION TO THE SPREAD OF THE UNIVERSAL 
Rewicions. By Prof. C. P. Tietze. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the Author’s assistance. Fourth Edition. 
Pp. xx. and 250. 1888. 7s. 6d. 

S-Yu-Ki. Boppuist RECORDS OF THE WESTERN WoRLD. Translated 
from the Chinese of Hiuen Tsaing (A.D. 629). By Samuel Beal, Professor 
of Chinese, University College, London. 2 vols., with a specially pre- 
pared Map. Pp. cviii.-242 and viii.-370. 1884. 24s. Dedicated by per- 
mission to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Tuer LirE OF THE BUDDHA, AND THE EARLY HISTORY OF HIS ORDER. 
Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyur and the Bstan-Hgyur, 
followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and Khoten. By W. 
W. Rockhill, Pp. xii. and 274. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

THE SaNKHYA APHORISMS OF Kapiua. With Illustrative Extracts from 
the Commentaries. Translated and Edited by J. R. Ballantyne, LL.D., 
late Principal of Benares College. Third Edition, now entirely Re- 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall: Pp. viii. and 464. 1885. 16s. 

THE ORDINANCES OF Manv. Translated from the Sanskrit. With an 
Introduction by the late A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., C.I.E. Completed and 
Edited by Edward W. Hopkins, Ph.D., of Columbia College, New 
York. Pp. xliv. and 400. 1884. 12s. 

THE Lirk AND WoRKS OF ALEXANDER CsoMA DE KOrR6s between 1819 
and 1842. With a Short Notice of all his Works and Essays, from Ori- 
ginal Documents. By T. Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. (Eng.), Surgeon-Major 
H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. Pp. xii.-234. 1885. 9s. 

ANCIENT PROVERBS AND MAXIMS FROM BURMESE SOURCES ; or, The Niti 
Literature of Burma. By James Gray, Author of ‘*‘ Elements of Pali 
Grammar,’ &c. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 180. 1886. 6s. | 

ManaAva-DHARMA-CASsTRA: The Code of Manu. Original Sanskrit Text, 
with Critical Notes. By J. Jolly, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Wurzburg ; late Tagore Professor cf Law in the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta. Pp. viii. and 346. 1887. 10s. 6d. 

Masnavi I Ma’navi: The Spiritual Couplets of Maulana Jalalu-’d-Din 
Muhammad I Rami. Translated and Abridged. By E. H. Whinfield, 
M.A., late of H.M. Bengal Service. Pp. xxxii.and 330. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM MY CHINESE ScrAP-Boox. By F. H. Balfour, Author of 
““ Waifs and Strays from the Far East,” &c. Pp. 215. 1887. 7s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS RELATING TO INDO-CHINA. Reprinted for the 
Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, from ‘‘ Dalrymple’s Oriental 
Repertory,” ‘‘ Asiatick Researches,” and the ‘‘ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal.” Two Vols., pp. xii.-318 and vi.-112. 1886. 21s. 

MISCELLANEOUS EssAyS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE MALAY 
PENINSULA AND THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. From the ‘Journals’ 
of the Royal Asiatic, Bengal Asiatic, and Royal Geographical So. 
cieties; the ‘‘ Transactions” and ‘‘ Journal” of the Asiatic Society of 
Batavia, and the “Malayan Miscellanies.” Edited by R. Rost, Ph. 
D., &c. &c., Librarian to the India Office. Second Series. 2 vols. Pp. 
vill. and 308, and 314, With five plates anda map. 1887. £1, 5s. 
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‘TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. 

' THE SATAKAS OF BHARTRIHARI. Translated from the Sanskrit. By the 
Rey. B. Hale Wortham, M.R.A.S., Rector of Eggesford, North Devon. 
Pp. xii. and 72. 1886. 5s. 

ALBERON Ys Inp1A. An Account of the Religion of India: its Philosophy, 
Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Law, and 
Astrology, about A.D. 1030. English Edition, containing a Preface, the 
Translation of the Arabic Text, Notes and Indices, By Edward Sachau. 
Ph.D., Professor in the Royal University of Berlin. 2 vols. ~ Pp. lii.- 
408-431. 1888. 36s. This work is also published in the Arabic original. 
One Vol., 4to, cloth. £3, 3s. See SacHau, p. 58. 

THE FOLK-TALES OF KASHMIR. By the Rev. J. Hinton Knowles, F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S., &. Pp. xii. and 510. 1888. 16s. 

MEDI@VAL RESEARCHES FROM EasTeRN Astatic Sources. Fragments 
towards the Knowledge of the Geography and History of Central and 
Western Asia from the 13th to the 17th Century. By E. Bretschneider, 
M.D., late Physician to the Russian Legation at Pekin. 2 vols. . Pp. 
xii,-524 and x.-352, with Two Maps. 1888. 21s. 

THe Lire oF HIvEN-Ts1anc. By the Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung. 
With a Preface containing an Account of the Works of I-Tsing. By 
Samuel Beal, B.A., D.C.L., Professor of Chinese, University College, 
London, &c. &c.. Pp. xxxvii.and 218. 1889. 10s. 

ENGLISH INTERCOURSE WITH SIAM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 

J. Anderson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. In preparation. 

Binar PROVERBS. By John Christian. In preparation. 

ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS ON THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE 
or InpiA: Their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated. By J. Muir, C.1.E., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D... Vol. I. 
Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an 
inquiry into its existence in the Vedic Age. Third Edition. Pp. 
xx.-532. 21s. 

TURNER.—Count Totstoi, as Novelist and Thinker. Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution by Charles Edward Turner, English Lector in the University of 
St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo, pp. 191, cloth. 1889. 3s. 6d. 

TURNER.—THE MODERN NOVELISTS OF RusstA. Being the Substance of Six Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford. By Charles Edward Turner, 
English Lector in the University of St. Petersburg. Crown 8vo, pp. iv.-209, 
cloth. 1889. 3s. 6d. 

TURNER.—Tue ENGLISH Lancuacr. A Concise History of the English Language, 
with a Glossary showing the Derivation and Pronunciation of the English Words. 
By Roger Turner. In German and English on opposite pages. 18mo, pp. vili.-80, 
sewed. 1884. 1s. 6d. 

TYRRELL.—Tuer Tonic TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY AND KINDRED NERVOUS AFFEC- 
TIONS. By Walter Tyrrell, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 170, cloth. 1887. 
2s, 6d. 

UNGER.—A SnHort Cur To READING: The Child’s First Book of Lessons. Part I. 
By W. H. Unger. Fourth Edition. Or. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. 

SrqueL to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 
6d. PartsI. andII. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth, 1873. 1s. 6d. 
In folio sheets. Pp. 44. Sets Ato D, 10d. each ; set H, 8d. 1873. Complete, 4s. 

UNGER.—W. H. Uncer’s Continuous SUPPLEMENTARY WRITING MODELS, designed 
to impart not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing. Oblong 
8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874, 6d. 

-UNGER.—Tuxr Srupent’s Buur Boox: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts, 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Précis, Indexing, and Digesting, 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by W. H. Unger. Folio, pp. 
100, paper. 1875. 2s. 
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UNGER.—Two HunpreD TESTS IN ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY, or Word Dictations, 
Compiled by W. H. Unger. Foolscap; pp. viii. and 200, cloth, 1877. 1s. 6d. plain, 
2s. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGER.— Tux Scrirt Primer: By which one of the remaining difficulties of 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By W.H. Unger. PartI. 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part II., pp. 59, cloth. 5d. 

UNGER.— PRELIMINARY WoRD DICTATIONS ON THE RULES FOR SPELLING. By W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

URICOECHEA.—MaporrcA CoLoMBIANA: Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Planos, 
Vistas, &c., relativos a la América-Espafiola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre-— 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
fica de América. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogéta, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860. 6s. : 

URQUHART.—E.ecrro-Morors. The Means and Apparatus employed in the 
Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive-power. By 
J. W. Urquhart. Crown 8vo, pp. 190, illustrated, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VAITANA SUTRA.—See AvCTORES SANSKRITI, Vol. III. 

VALDES.—LiveEs OF THE TWIN BrorHers, JUAN AND ALFONSO DE VALDES. By E. 
Boehmer, D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 1882. 1s. 

VALDES.—SEVENTEEN OPUSCULES. By Juén de Valdés. Translated from the 
Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
188, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

VALDES.—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON THE GOSPEL oF St. MATTHEW. 
With Professor Boehmer’s ‘‘ Lives of Juan and Alfonso de Valdés.” Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VALDES.—SpirituaL MILK; or, Christian Instruction for Children. By Juan de 
Valdés. Translated from the Italian, edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of J. 
and A. de Valdés, Fecap. 8vo, pp. 60, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 

VALDES.—SpirituaL Mink. Octaglot. The Italian original, with translations 
into Spanish, Latin, Polish, German, English, French, and Engadin. With a 
Critical and Historical Introduction by Edward Boehmer, the Editor of ‘‘Spanish 
Reformers.” 4to, pp. 88, wrappers, 1884. 6s. 

VALDES.—TuREE OPUSCULES : an Extract from Valdés’ Seventeen Opuscules. By 
Juan de Valdés. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Feap. 8vo, 
pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. 1s. 6d. 

VALDES,—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON OUR LORD’s SERMON ON THE 
Mount. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of J. and A. de 
Valdés. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, boards, 1882. 2s. 6d. 

VALDES.—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

VALDES.—JuAN DE VALDES’ COMMENTARY UPON St. Pavt’s First EPIstLE To 
THE CHURCH AT CoRINTH. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives 
of J. and A. de Valdés. Crown 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

VAN CAMPEN.—TxHr DutcH In THE Arctic SEAS. By. Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of ‘‘ Holland’s Silver Feast.” 8vo. Vol. I. A Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 

VAN DE WEYER.—CHOIx D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HiIsTORIQUES, POLITIQUES 
ET LITTERAIRES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Précédés d’Avant propos de l’Editeur. 
Roxburghe style. Crown 8vo. PRemIbRE Sfriz. Pp. 374. 1863. 10s. 6d.— 
DEUXIEME Serie. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.—Troistbme Sirmz. Pp. 391. 1875. 
10s. 6d.—QUATRIPME SiRIE. Pp. 366. 1876. 10s. 6d. * 

VAN EYS.— Basque GRAMMAR. See Triibner’s Collection. 3 

VAN PRAAGH.—LzEssons ror THE INSTRUCTION OF DEAF AND DuMB CHILDREN, 
in Speaking, Lip-reading, Reading, and Writing. By W. Van Praagh, Director 
of the School and Training College for Teachers of the Association for the Oral 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, Officier d’Academie, France. Feap. 8yo, 
Part I., pp. 52, cloth, 1884. 2s, 6d. Part IL, pp. 62, cloth. 1s. 6d. 
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VARDHAMANA’S GANARATNAMAHODADHI, See AvcTorES SANSERITI, Vol. Iv. 


VAZIR OF LANKURAN : A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial 
Persian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation in Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ anp Simonni’s New Mernop 10 READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
reoua LANGUAGE. Adapted to Ollendorff’s System. Post 8vo, pp. 558, cloth. 

OL. iS. 
Kry. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 


VELASQUEZ.—A Dictionary OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LaNncuaGEs. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown 8vo, pp. Viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1889. 6s. 

VELASQUEZ.—A Pronouncine DicTIONARY OF THE SPANISH AND ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
Salva, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.—N EW SPANISH READER: Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6s. 


VELASQUEZ.—Awn Easy IntTRopucTIoN To SPANISH CONVERSATION, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, cloth. 1888. 2s. 6d. 

VERSES AND VERSELETS. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap 8vo, pp. viii. and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VESCELIUS-SHELDON.—Aw I. D. B. 1n SoutH Arxica. By Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon, author of ‘‘ Yankee Girls in Zulu-Land.” Illustrated by G. E. Graves 
and Al. Hencke. Crown 8vo, pp. 206, cloth. 1889. 7s. 6d. 

VESCELIUS-SHELDON.—Yankrr Girus IN ZuLu-Lanp. By Louise Vescelius- 
Sheldon. Illustrated by G, E. Graves, after Sketches from Life by E. J. Austen. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 287, with Portraits of the Sisters, cloth. 1889. 9s. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.—PusBLicaTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF VICTORIA. 
List in preparation. 

VOGEL.—On Brrr. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Feap. 8vo, pp. xii, and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAFFLARD and FULGENCE.—Ln Voyace A Drierpr. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited, with Notes, by the Rev. P. H. EH. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE.—TuHE EVOLUTION or Moraity. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By OC. Staniland Wake. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-506 and 
xii.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALKER.—THE Azorus; or, Western Islands. A Political, Commercial, and 
Geographical Account, and Descriptive of their Scenery, Inhabitants, and Natural 
Production, including Suggestions to Travellers and Invalids who may resort to 
the Archipelago in search of health. With Maps and Illustrations. By Walter 
F, Walker, F.R-G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 336, cloth. 1886. 10s. 6d. 


WALL.—TuE Naturst History or THOUGHT IN ITS PRACTICAL ASPECT, FROM ITS 
OrIGIN In INFANCY. By George Wall, F.L.S., F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Good and 
Evil in the Relation to the Dispensations of Providence.” Demy 8vo, pp. Xvi. 
and 416, cloth. 1887. 12s. 6d. 

WALLACE.—On Mrractus AND MopERN SprrituaLism ; Three Essays. By Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Author of ‘‘The Malay Archipelago,” &c., &c. Second Edition, 
crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 236, cloth, 1881. 5s. 
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WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.—WarerR ANALYsIS. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Seventh 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, 
cloth. 1889. 5s, ; ; 

WANKLYN.—MiILk ANALYSIS; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk and 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.R.C.8., &e.- 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1886. 5s, 

WANKLYN.—Tra, Corren, AND Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Maté (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A, Wanklyn, 
M.R.C.S., &c. Crown S8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLYN and COOPER.—Breap ANALYSIS. A Practical Treatise on the Exami- 
nation of Flour and Bread. By J. Alfred Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. Adapted 
to the requirements of the general public. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 
1886. 5s. 

WANKLYN and COOPER.—Air ANALYsIs. A Practical Treatise on the Examina- 
tion of Air. With Appendix on CoalGas. By J. A. Wanklyn and W. J. Cooper. 
Crown 8vo. [In preparation. 

WARD.—Icr: A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 

_ lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

WARD,— ELEMENTARY NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; being a Course of Nine Lectures, speci- 
ally adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, 
F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

WARD,.—ELEMENTARY GEOLOGY: A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Feap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 

~ Tllustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON.—INDEX TO THE NATIVE AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES OF INDIAN AND OTHER 
EASTERN ECONOMIC PLANTS AND Propucts, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1868. £1, 11s. 6d. 

WATSON.—SranIsH AND PORTUGUESE SOUTH AMERICA DURING THE COLONIAL 
Periop. By R. G. Watson. 2 vols. post 8vo, pp. xvi.—308, viii.-320, cloth. 
1884. 21s. 

WEBER.—TueE History oF INDIAN LITERATURE. By Albrecht Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Sécond Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

WEBSTER.—See RiG-VEDA SANHITA. 


WEDGWOOD—THE MoraL IDEAL: a Historic Study. By Julia Wedgwood. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 394, cloth. 1889. 9s. 


WEDGWOOD.—Tub PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRICAL DEMONSTRATION, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form, By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD.—On THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD.—Tur GEOMETRY OF THE THREE First Booxs or Evcrip. By Direct 
Facet ae Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 

e S. 

WEDGWOOD.—On THE OnIGIN oF Lancuacr. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 3s. 6d. - 
WEDGWOOD.—A Diorronary or EnGtisH Erymotogy. By H. Wedgwood. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 

Language. 8vo, pp. lxix. and 746, cloth. 1889. £1, 1s. 

WEDGWOOD.—ConrEsteD ETYMOLOGIES IN THE DICTIONARY OF THE Ruy. W. W. 

SkEat. By H. Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1882, 5s. 
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‘WEISBACH.—TurorETICAL Mrcuanrcos: A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools, and for the use of Engineers, 
&c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Professor at the Royal Mining Academy at 
Freiberg, &c. Translated from the German by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining 
Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLER.—Awn ImpRovED Dictionary ; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By E. Weller. Royal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth, 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WHEELDON.—ANGLING RESORTS NEAR LONDON: The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to ‘‘Bell’s Life.” Crown 8vo, pp. Viii. 
and 218. 1878. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

WHEELER.—TuHE History or InDIA FROM THE Earuiest AGES. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. containing the Vedic Period and the Maha 
Bharata. With Map. Pp. lxxv. and 576, cl. 1867, 0. p. Vol. II. The Ramayana, 
and the Brahmanic Period. Pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. Vol. 
Ili. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, ‘‘ History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.” Vol. 
IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV. Part II. 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxviii. and 280. 1881. 12s, 

WHEELER.—EHarity Recorps oF British Inp1a: A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxil. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 15s. 

WHEELER.—TurE ForrIGNER IN CHINA. By L. N. Wheeler, D.D. With Intro- 
duction by Professor W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 
WHERRY.—A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY TO THE QuRAN. ‘To which is prefixed 

Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M. Wherry M.A., Lodiana. Post 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. Pp. xii. and 392. 1882. 
12s. 6d. Vol. II. Pp. vi. and 408. 1884. 12s. 6d. Vol. III. Pp. viii.—414. 
1885. 12s.6d. Vol. 1V. Pp. viii.-340. 1886. 10s. 6d. 

WHINFIELD,—QuaTRAINS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

WHINFIELD.—See GuusHan I. Raz. 


WHIST.—Suort RuLEs ror MopEerRN Wuist, Extracted from the ‘‘ Quarterly 
Review” of January 1871. Printed ona Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 


WHITE.—Spinoza. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
WHITMAN.—ImpEeRniaAL GERMANY: a Critical Study of Fact and Character. By 
Sidney Whitman. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 308, cloth. 1888. 7s. 6d. 
WHITNEY.— LANGUAGE AND THE StupY or LANGUAGE: Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Fourth Edition, aug- 
mented by an Analysis. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 504, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 
WHITNEY.—LANGUAGE AND 178 StuDY, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W. D. Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in Yale College, Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D, Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. ; : 
WHITNEY.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By W. D. Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xil. 
and 434. With chart, cloth. 1874. 12s. 
WHITNEY,—A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the 
~ older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By W. D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit. 
Second, Revised and Enlarged, Edition. 8vo, Pp. xxv. and 551, cloth. 1889, 12s. 
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WHITWELL.—Inon SmELTER’s PockrT ANALYSIS Book. By Thomas Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152, 
TOaNs ee) Sie Oss 


WILKINSON.—Tur Sarnt’s TRAVEL To THE LAND oF Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Seventeen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coming of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
R. Wilkinson. Printed 1648; reprinted 1874. Fcap. Svo, pp. 208, cloth. 1s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.—A SyxLasic DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1836. 1874. £5, 5s. 

WILLIAMS.—MopeERN INDIA AND THE InpDIANS. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 

WILSON.—WorKS OF THE LATE HorackE HayMAN Witson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 


Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein- 
hold Rost. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s. 

Vols. IIL, IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Reinhold 
Rost. 3 vols. demy 8vo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s. 

Vols. VI., VIL, VIII., IX., and X. (2 parts). Vishnu Purdn4, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefiy from other Puranas. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy 8vo, pp. cx]. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21s. 

WILSON.—Rvussi1an LyRios IN ENGLISH VERSE. By the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A., 
late Chaplain, Bombay. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 224, cloth. 1887. 6s. 
WISE.—CoMMENTARY ON THE Hinpu System oF Mepicrnz. By T. A. Wise, 

M.D. 8vo, pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 1845. 7s. 6d. 

WISE.—Review oF THE History OF MEDICINE. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. L, pp. xcviii. and 397. Vol. II., pp. 574. 10s. 

WISE.—HIsToRY OF PAGANISM IN CALEDONIA. By T. A. Wise, M.D., &c. Demy 

_ 4to, pp. xxviii.-272, cloth, with numerous Illustrations. 1884. 15s. 
WITHERS.—TuHr ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS PRONOUNCED. By G. Withers, Royal 
8vo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 


WOMEN .— Tue RicuHts or WoMEN. A Comparison of the Relative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, 
clota. 1875. 2s, 6d. 

WOOD.—Dicrionary OF VOLAPUK. Volapuk-English and English-Volapuk. By 
M. W. Wood, M.D., Captain and Assistant-Surgeon, United States Army, 
Volapiikatidel e cif. Crown 8vo, pp. vill. and 398, cloth. 1889. 10s. 6d. 


WORSAAE.—TuHE PRE-HISTORY OF THE NORTH, BASED ON CONTEMPORARY Mrz- 
MORIALS. By the late Chamberlain J. J. A. Worsaae, Dr. Phil., Hon. F.8.A., 
F.S.A. Scot., M.R.I.A., &c. &c. Translated, with a brief Memoir of the 
Author, by H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xxx. and 206, cloth, 
with Map and Illustrations. 1886. 6s. 

WORTHAM.— SatTakas OF BHURTRIHARI. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


WRIGHT.—FrUDAL MANUALS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the ‘Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s. 
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WRIGHT.—Tue Homes oF oTHErR Days. <A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Dluminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. xv. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

WRIGHT.—ANGLO-SAXON AND OLD ENGLISH VOCABULARIES. By Thomas Wright, 
M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.L. Second Edition, Edited and Collated by Richard 
Paul Wulcker. 2 vols. demy 8vo, pp. xx.—408, and iv.-486, cloth. 1884. 28s. 
Illustrating the Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History 
of the forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages Spoken in this Island 
from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 

WRIGHT.—TuHE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXON; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by Recent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &., &c. Corrected and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown 8yo, pp. xiv. and 562. Withnearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1885. 9s. 

WRIGHT.—TuHE Book oF KALILAH AND DimnaH. Translated from Arabic into 
Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, pp. Ixxxii.—408, cloth. 1884. 21s. 

WRIGHT.—MEnTAL TRAVELS IN IMAGINED Lanps. By H. Wright. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

WYLD.—C.LaIrRvOYANCE; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By George 
Wyld, M.D. Edin. 8vo, pp. 32, wrapper. 1883. Is. 

WYSARD.—THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL PROBLEM OF GOETHE’S Faust. By A. 
Wysard. Parts I. and II. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 80, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 
2s. 6d. 

YOUNG MECHANIC (Tur).—See MEcHANIOC. 


ZELLER.—STRAUSS AND Renan. An Essay by E. Zeller. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s. 6d. 
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PUBLISHED AND SOLD BY TRUBNER & CO. 


AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL, —Irrecular. 

ANTANANARIVO ANNUAL anp MapaGascar MAGAZINE. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsriTuTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND (JOURNAL OF).— 
Quarterly, 5s. 


ARCHITECT (AMERICAN) AND Bui~pInc NEws.—Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction, 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, Post free, 


BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS or).—Irregular. 
BIBLIOTHECA SACRA.—Quarterly, 3s.6d. Annual Subscription, 14s. Post free. 
BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (JouRNAL oF).—Quarterly, 8s. 
BRITISH CHESS MAGAZINE.—Monthly, 8d. 

BRITISH HOMGOPATHIC SOCIETY (ANNALS OF).—Half-yearly, 2s. 6d. 
BROWNING SOCIETY’S PAPERS, —Irregular. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.—Quarterly, 6s. Annual Subscription, 34s, Post free. 


78 Periodicals. 


CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (PRocEEDINGS oF).—Irregular. 
ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW.—Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 


GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, 1s. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 


INDEX MEDICUS.—A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World. Annual Subscription, 50s. Post free. 5 


INDIAN ANTIQUARY.—A Journal of Oriental Research in Archeology, History, 
_ Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, &. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 


INDIAN EVANGELICAL REVIEW.—Annual Subscription, 10s. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL. —Official Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 
the United Kingdom. Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free. 


MATHEMATICS (AmERICcAN JOURNAL OF).—Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 24s, Post free. é 


ORIENTALIST (THr).—Monthly. Annual Subscription, 12s. 

ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW.—Irregular. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TRANSACTIONS AND PROCEEDINGS OF).—Irregular. 
PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (SOCIETY OF).—PROCEEDINGS. ; 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY.—Tur AMERICAN BooK-TRADE JOURNAL. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 


PUNJAB NOTES AND QUERIES.—Monthly. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


REVUE INTERNATIONALE. —Issued on the 10th and 25th of each Month. Annual 
Subscription, including postage, 36s. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.—WeeExkLy. Annual subscription, 18s. Post free. 
SUPPLEMENT to ditto.—WerkLy. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 


SCIENCE AND ARTS (AMERICAN JOURNAL OF).—Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 30s. ; 


- SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY (JOURNAL OF).—Quarterly, 4s. Annual Subscription, 
16s. Post free, 17s. 


SUNDAY REVIEW.— Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Museums and Art 
Galleries on Sunday.—Quarterly, 1s. Annual Subscription, 4s. 6d. Post free. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN, EUROPEAN, AND ORIENTAL LITERARY RECORD.—A Register 
of the most Important Works Published in North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, and the East. With occasional Notes on Contemporary Literature. 
Bi-monthly, small 4to, 2s. per number. Annual Subscription, 10s. Post free. 

The object of the Publishers in issuing this publication is to give a full and par- 
ticular account of every publication of importance issued in America and the East. 


TRUBNER & CO.’S Montuty List of New and Forthcoming Works, Official and 
other Authorised Publications, and New American Books. Post free. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 30s. Post free. 

WOMAN’S SurrracE JOURNAL.—Monthly, 1d. 

YORKSHIRE NOTES AND QUERIES, with the Yorkshire Genealogist, Yorkshire 


Bibliographer, and Yorkshire Folk-Lore Journal. With separate pagination for 


each subject. Edited by J. Horsfall Turner. Quarterly, 1s, 6d. Annual 
Subscription in advance, 5s, , 


TRUBNER & CO.’S CATALOGUES. 


Any of the following Catalogues sent per Post on receipt of Stamps. 


Africa, Works Relating to the Modern Languages of. ld. 

Agricultural Works. 2d. 

America, North, South, and the West Indies, Books relating to. 

alse : 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books, printed in the East. 1s, 

Assyria and Assyriology. ls. 

Bengal and the Bengali Language, Books on. ld. 

Brazil, Ancient and Modern Books relating to. 2s. 6d. 

‘British Museum, Publications of Trustees of the. 1d. 

Burma and the Burmese, Books on. ld. 

Ceylon and its Products, Books on, ld. 

China and Japan, Books on. ld. 

Dictionaries and Grammars of Principal Languages and Dialects 
of the World. 5s. 

Dravidian (Canarese, Malayalim, Tamil, Telugu) Languages, 
Books on. ld. 

Educational Works (European Languages). ld. 

Egypt and Egyptology. ls. 

German Newspapers and Periodicals. ls. 

Guide Books. ld. 

Gujarati and Marathi Languages, Books on. . ld. 

Hindi Language, Books on. ld. 

Hindustani Language, Books on. ld. 

Important Works, published by Triibner & Co. 2d. 

India and Neighbouring Countries, Books of interest relating to. 
2d. 

Japan and the Japanese, Books on. 1d. 

Library Appliances, Handbooks for Librarians, &e. 1d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Maps, &c., of India and other parts of Asia. 1d. 

Marathi Language, Books on, ld. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 

Modern German Books. ld. 

Monthly List of New Publications. Gratis. 

Pali, Prakrit, and Buddhist Literature. ls. 

Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modern Books inthe. 6d. 

Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. 

Scientific Works. 2d. 

Tamil and Telegu, Books on. ld. 


TRUBNER’S 
COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS — 


OF THE 


PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


* Epirep sy REINHOLD ROST, LL.D., Pu.D. 


The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise but 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and comprehensive 
view of their structure. ‘The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a framework of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil’s mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. OA) 

In these Grammars the subject is viewed from a different standpoint ; _ 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefully explained; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonice and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual para- 
digms and tables, are omitted. ‘Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student _ 
on one perusal, and a few hours’ diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 
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